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Part Ereurtu. 


The father of Abraham Keyser, mentioned in the last Walk, 
page 269, was a Dunker. Abraham also owned a property 
on Main Street opposite the Quaker Meeting House Grounds, 
and at the times of the Quarterly Meetings he would have 
the house opened for the reception of Friends from a distance 
as his guests. He provided the refreshments, and his niece 
Susan Douglas, was the hostess on such occasions. On p. 133 
of this volume, John Stadleman, Captain of the Germantown 
Blues, is spoken of in apparent connection with Camp Dupont 
and the War of 1812. At that time Dr. Runkle was the 
captain. John Stadleman attained that rank afterwards. 
George Wilson, the shoemaker, spoken of on p. 272, produced 
a sensation once by sueing the Portuguese Minister for an 
unpaid bill for shoes. As foreign ministers are exempt from 
legal process, the result was that George was heavily fined 
for the offence. Something may he added to the account of 
persons spoken of in the Sixth Walk. There is an ancient 
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family in Spain, named Ashmede, as I believe the name is 
spelled there, which is thought by some to be of Moorish 
origin. Some one had said the names, possibly, came from 
Achmet. However this may be, certain it is that a wanderer 
of the Germantown race of Ashmeads, it may be with this 
Moorish blood in his veins, found in England a bride in the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

As we are about to leave what, in the last century, and in 
the earlier part of this, was the busiest part of the town, a 
few words may be given to the olden time. Before doing SO, 
however, as this seems an appropriate place, representations 
are given of the ancient seal of the borough, and of that of 
the Germantown Library of 1745. 

In the days of poor roads, less than eighty years ago, when 
for long intervals of time little intercourse could be had 
with the city, there were “ Great Stores” in Germantown, in 
Frankford, and along the road to Lancaster. Farmers could 
dispose of their whole loads of produce to Stoneburner, Fry, 
or Miller, in Germantown, and, in return, could obtain their 
supplies of salt, fish, plaster of Paris, and clover and other 
seeds, as well as of all kinds of groceries and dry goods. 
The extensive storehouses were, practically, granaries for all 
kinds of grain, and added to this, they received and cured 
pork and beef. It has been observed that all who were 
engaged in this business were successful. When, however, 
turnpikes came to be constructed, the consequent easy pas- 
sage to the city led to a rapid decline of such commerce. 

James Stokes related that before the year 1812, he had 
counted in one day, passing along the road, more than five 
hundred waggons, very many of them the vast structures 
styled * Conestoga,” drawn by six or sometimes eight horses, 
as was common in that day. This seems almost incredible, 
but it must be remembered that Germantown was once, in 
1793, so great a place as to be the seat of government of the 
United States and of Pennsylvania. 

Not less of the past is this, than is the manner in which 
in its earlier days the people of Germantown were bidden to 
funerals. Every door was what was called a half-door, and 
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usually the upper part was open. Along the road, up one 
side of it and down the other, would stalk the self-important 
herald, who, standing at the threshold of each in its turn, 
and whether any one appeared in sight or not, would pro- 
claim in a loud voice, “ Thyself and family are bidden to the 
funeral of Dirck Hogermoed at three o’clock to-morrow.” 
And so he went from house to house. At the appointed 
time the denizens would gather at the house and each as he 
entered would take from the table that stood by the door, a 
glass of spirits, which it was considered an affront not to do. 
After a time of solemn communing they would mount their 
horses, the wife on a pillion behind her husband, and thus 
would they ride to the Burying Ground to see their ancient 
comrades, 
“ Each in his narrow cell forever laid.” 

I have seen a reference to early funerals in Mrs. Deborah 
Logan’s Note Books, to, the effect that at Dr. Franklin’s 
burial the old custom of the body being carried to the grave 
by the “ Watchmen” of the city was not observed. On ac- 
count of his illustrious career it was borne by prominent 
citizens. I have been told of an instance in Germantown of 
girls carrying the body of a companion to the grave, as was 
the custom in the city. Miss Eve speaks of it as a “foolish 
custom for girls to prance it through the streets without hats 
or bonnets,” see Vol. V. pp. 195, 364. 

That ancient and well-remembered half-door has been 
spoken of. Quaint it was, but how appropriate for a single 
minded, hearty people, among whom no depredator was ever 
known, until there came upon them the evil days of single 
doors and locks and bolts. No depredator? Ah! there was 
one who laughed before Germantown’s day of locksmiths, 
even before the day of the elder Fleckenstein. When even- 
ing closed and night had come, some pretty Gretchen with 
her neat cap and short sleeves, leaned over the door at her 
accustomed place, and listened to the honey-vows of her lover 
Herman, who stole her heart as he sat upon the doorstep, his 
life divided between his love for her and for his pipe, a puff 
for the one, and a sigh for the other. 
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While the lower half of the door was closed no quadruped 
could enter the dwelling house, but the refreshing air of 
heaven could; while the rest it afforded to a leisure loving 
people was most agreeable. Surely the designer of it was 
inspired, for of all things the ancient Germantowner most 
dearly loved, was to stand, or rather, to recline at his half 
opened door, resting his elbows thereon while he held eon 
verse with an opposite neighbor, or with one who might 
chance to be passing. “ go to see Jacob Ueberfeld’s pigs,” 
the passenger perhaps might say. And then his friend would 
join him, and with others they would gather around the pig- 
pen, where feeling at home, for here too, they could rest 
their elbows upon its edges, with Teutonie gravity and long 
deliberation, each for himself would settle in his own mind, 
the probable weight of the pig. In declaring what he 
thought the weight might be, he would say, perhaps, “T lay 
the pig weighs three hundred and forty pounds,” and then 
would place his five-penny bit in’ the hat, and the others 
would do the same, and all that was put into it fell to the 
lot of him who came nearest the true weight. It is said 
that in early days this was arrived at by placing the pig in 
one scale, and in the other stone after stone until a balance 
was effected, and then the weight of the stone was wuessed 
at. This pursuit was called “ Laying pigs,” and the constant 
practice of a sport so absorbing, albeit the little excitement 
connected with it, suited the passive German nature, together 
with their habit of hanging over their half-doors when not 
engaged in this favorite amusement, gave to the men of ancient 
Germantown a stoop in the back that marked them for her own. 

Within a quarter of a century beef, in this country, has 
become a common article of diet in villages as well as in 
towns, so that now almost every village has its butcher. It 
was not so previously, for then the flesh of swine was mori 
commonly used, a steer being only occasionally slaughtered. 
Consequently, in those days, the hog-killing season was a tim 
of great and general interest. T have heard ladies describe 
the exciting scenes they witnessed as children on large plan- 
tations in the South, and once an opportunity to behold such 
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a scene was afforded me. I then fully realized the truthful- 
ness of their descriptions. Such scenes, on a smaller scale, 
however, annually occur on almost every farm in the North. 

The two original lots, numbers 9 and 10, were at first 
owned by Dirck Kolck and Wygert Levering. Very soon 
James De la Plaine appeared as the owner; together they 
contained sixty-six and a quarter acres. Market Square was 
taken from the western end of one of them. The house at 
the N. E. corner of the Germantown Road and School House 
Lane, now No, 4801, has in late years been altered to fit it for 
business purposes. Many remember the strikingly antique 
and picturesque appearance it presented before these beauties 
were so sadly marred. It is of stone, of two stories in height, 
but very low ones, and with a far-projecting belt-course or 
pent-house, dividing them,—the roof is hipped. It was 
erected at a very early time, but the year is uncertain, by, 
it can hardly be doubted, James De la Plaine. Mrs. William 
If. Fisher, of New York, owns a portrait of Nicholas De la 
Plaine, painted in his advanced age. It is said he reached 
the term of one hundred and five years. A majestic face and 
vast, full-tlowing beard reminds one of an ideal creation of 
Gustave Doré. Nicholas, however, was a real man, a Hugue- 
not. Ilis son Nicholas, according to an authority, married 
Susanna Cresson, a Huguenot, of Ryswyck, in the New 
Netherlands. It seems certain that they were the parents of 
James, who left New York for Germantown, and who built, 
as is tolerably certain, the house in which we are now inter- 
ested. low long he and his descendants occupied it, 1 know 
not. Whitefield, when he visited here, preached from the 
gallery of the house to the people assembled in Market 
Square. The De la Plaines continued to reside in German- 
town or Philadelphia, until about our time. One of them, 
Joseph, together with John F. Watson, published some 
books, one of which, in 1812, was Epitome Historie Sacre. 
Its preface contains a recommendation by J. Thomas Carré, 
of Clermont College, which place afterwards became Jacob 
Ridgway’s country seat, halfway between Germantown and 
Frankford. Another recommendation is by I. H. Brosius, 
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of the college at Mount Airy. Professor John Sanderson, 
author of that charming book, “The American in Paris,” 
married a daughter of Mons. Carré, who came here from 
one of the West India Islands. 

Joseph De la Plaine was the author of the “ Repository of 
the Lives and Portraits of Distinguished Americans.” He 
married Jane, a granddaughter of William Livingston, Gov- 
ernor of. New Jersey. One of the family, Mr. John F. De la 
Plaine, has been many years Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion at Vienna, Another is the present Mr. George Patten 
De la Plaine, of Madison, Wisconsin. The name is known 
in Wheeling. A branch of the family was in Delaware; for 
Nehemiah, a son of James, went there, and lived at Newport. 
His grandson, James, was Collector of the Port at New Castle, 
and built a house in Wilmington, which he afterwards sold 
to James A. Bayard. There was a Sophia De la Plaine, who 
happened to be in Cuba at the time of its invasion by Lopez. 
She was suspected of complicity in his plot, and was im- 
prisoned, as she says, in a remote part of the island with the 
view that her imprisonment and sufferings might not be 
kiiown in the States. She published an account of her 
troubles, in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1852. 

At the time of the Revolution the house was occupied and 
owned by “Squire Ferree,” a wealthy infidel of Bethelhousen, 
near Lancaster, Penna., who married a De la Plaine. He 
was, no doubt, a kinsman of Mrs. David Deshler, spoken of 
in the Sixth Walk. That he was trustworthy, and a man of 
position, may be inferred from the following: By order of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Safety of the 21st of May, 1776, the 
salt that was available was removed to Germantown and 
stored there. On the 8th of June, James Biddle and Owen 
Biddle, of the Council, were authorized to attend to its 
storage. It is probable that they appointed Squire Ferree 
to take charge of it, for on the 31st of July the Council 
“desired Joseph Ferree to deliver to John Mitchell, Commis- 
sary for victualling the Navy, twenty-five bushels of salt out 
ot the stores at Germantown.” On the first of August is an 
order on him for more salt, and “to deliver to Henry [uber 
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one ton of salpetre.” On the 8th of July, it was “ Resolved 
that Dr. Charles Bensel, Joseph Ferree, and Leonard Stone- 
burner, be appointed to collect all the leaden window-weights, 
clock-weights, and other lead in Germantown and its neigh- 
bourhood, for which the liberal price of six pence per pound 
will be allowed, and they are authorized to draw on this 
Board for the same.” I have been able to gather only the 
following about Squire Ferree:— 

At the time of the Battle of Germantown, John Ashmead, 
a boy, was, with the other children, placed by their father in 
the cellar of their house, with a view to safety. Desiring to 
see What was going on, John induced the others to push him 
out through an opening. He then went to the Main Street 
where he was seen by Squire Ferree who took him to the 
cellar of his house, where he was retained until the battle 
was over. The boy was possessed of a spirit of enterprise, 
and once went to the meeting of the Dunkers. Squire Ferree 
inquired of him, who preached, and what was the subject of 
the sermon, ete.? “Oh!” said the boy, “Mr. Langstroth 
preached, and in his sermon he expressed a hope that there 
would be a good run of shad in the season just at hand.” 
“Yes,” said Squire Ferree, “that is because he owns the 
Shad-fishery at the Falls.” After Squire Ferree’s time the 
house was owned by a Fromberger. With him there really 
happened the affair so often related. Tea, which he pur- 
chased, was handed to the cook to be prepared, and she sent 
it to the table as boiled greens. James Stokes purchased the 
property for his residence. The entry in his account book is 
as follows: “ Buildings and about three acres of ground, upper 
end of the Market Square in Germantown ; purchased of John 
Fromberger, on 22d of January, 1799, 94 feet on the Main 
Street and 95 feet on Market Square, $6000.” In 1807 further 
purchases were made of other adjoining lands. An entry in 
the book shows the price at which Lorain’s house, mentioned 
in Vol. V. p. 253, was solid. “January Ist, 1803, John Lorain, 
Sr.: I sold him my house and lot of ground at the lower end 
of Germantown, this day, for four thousand dollars.” James 
Stokes was born at Bexley, Kent, in England, on Michuel- 
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mas Day, 1754. He came to America in 1776, and to Phila- 
delphia in 1780. On the 20th of September, 1796, he pur- 
chased the **Old London Coffee House,” which still stands at 
the S. W. corner of Front and Market Streets. The sum hé 
paid was £5216,13.4,no doubt Pennsylvania currency. In that 
place he conducted a business which resulted in his amassing 
what, for those days, was the large fortune of several hundred 
thousands of dollars. He retired from business, and passed 
his last years in the Germantown house, dying in the year 
1831. 

Just north of the Stokes mansion stood, a dozen years ago, 
a small house of stone, far back from the street. Three 
hemlocks were on the ground in front of it. It was unpre- 
tending but charmingly attractive in its cottage-like appear- 
ance. Thomas Megargee, long in the service of the Bank 
of Germantown, lived in it for many years, and later, some 
ladies of the Stokes family, who owned it, resided there. 
Joseph and Jacob Green, hatters, bought the property next 
to the north from Jacob Roset. The last of the Greens lett 
about twenty years ago. William Meredith, a baker, suc- 
ceeded his father in the house next north, and then, adjoin- 
ing it, came Robert Thomas, a shoemaker. Here, in front 
of the present Cherry’s, No. 4813, stood the old six-mile 
stone, planted in the year 1801, which, by reason of the city 
growing toward Germantown, was changed somewhere about 
the year 1840, to five miles. James Mellvaine,a well-digger, 
and who met his death in one, lived in the next house, and it 
ras followed by that of David Harmer, a shoemaker. Then 
came the old jail in which Adam Hogermoed had been im- 
prisoned, and which he bought and moved to this lot, and held 
asatrophy. The jail stood until about 1850. Adjoining it 
on the north, was Armat’s, afterwards Beusell’s meadow, ex- 
tending to Laurel Street. This was formerly called Crout’s 
Lane. On its north side was the coach-trimmer, Clement 
Bringhurst. And then came Mrs. Dungan, a widow, fol- 
lowed by George T. Stuckert, who was followed by Jacob 
Fry, a storekeeper and farmer. [lis property extended north- 
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ward almost to the present north -side of Chelten Avenue, 
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and adjoined Bowman’s lot. From this to the railroad is 
but a short distance. 

The old station of the Germantown Railroad, stil! used 
to some extent, is at the 8. E. corner of Germantown Avenue 
and Price Street. The building of this road, by reason 
of its bringing the ancient village and the city of Phila- 
delphia into close and easy intercommunication, soon had a 
very strongly marked effect upon Germantown. In the 
month of May, 1874, the late Edward H. Bonsall, father of 
Mr. Spencer Bonsall, so long in the service of the Society, 
gave the Society his account of the early times of the rail- 
road, and also his reminiscences of the Germantown of that 
day. He was well qualified to do this, for he was its second 
President, and, at the time he wrote, he was the last survivor 
of those engaged in the enterprise, by about ten years. He 
first spoke of Germantown and of the facilities by public 
conveyance for personal intercourse, between its residents 
and those of Philadelphia. Besides having lived there more 
recently, he had previously been a resident of Germantown, 
from the year 1819 to 1835, and was therefore familiarly ac- 
quainted with the place and its people, as well as with their 
characteristics. The old town was then almost exclusively 
confined to the Main Street, and he thought it probable that 
three-fourths of the inhabitants were descendants of the 
original German settlers. The majority of the elder mem- 
bers of the families conversed as fluently in the German 
language, or what was incorrectly called “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” as in the English. He said, if a circle of six miles 
in circumference had been run, taking the Main Street, in 
front of Chew’s House, as the centre, it would not have 
embraced, outside of this street, five houses of a grade supe- 
rior to an ordinary farm house. And, as he continued, in 
the whole town there were, probably, not ten houses of gen- 
teel style less than thirty years old. Upon the whole, it was 
a quiet, unprogressive place, knowing but little of the outside 
world, and the outside world knowing but little of it. The 
means by public conveyance, for carrying those who wished 
to pass to and fro between the town and city, was by two 
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horse stages in each direction twice a day, excepting when 
an opposition line was put on foratime. On special occa- 
sions, a four-horse stage was run. The Philadelphia Stage 
office was the “Old Rotterdam Inn,” on the west side of 
Third Street, a few doors above Race. The times named for 
starting were 9 A. M. and 3 P. M., but these hours were not 
rigidly adhered to. Four miles an hour, when they were 
going, was considered a good speed, but they made up for 
this haste by stopping, often half an hour, at that agreeable 
watering place, the Rising Sun Inn. 

While this was the condition of things in the old village, 
Edward H. Bonsall, with his friend Joseph Leibert, a Mora- 
vian of Bethlehem, together with some others, visited, in the 
autumn of 1827, Mauch-Chunk, and there they saw that 
modern marvel, the Gravity Railroad, just then constructed, 
and the first railroad properly so called, constructed and 
operated in the United States. On their return home, the 
Germantown party, speaking of what they had beheld, soon 
became lions. Before long the interest in their account of 
the railroad became so great as to lead to a public meeting 
being called, in Germantown, to consider the project of a 
railroad to it. The interest in the subject grew. John 
Edgar Thomson was selected as the Engineer for a railroad 
to Philadelphia, and a charter for such a road was obtained 
from the Pennsylvania Legislature of 1830-31. The prelimi- 
nary organization of the company was effected in May, 1831, 
whereupon Johu G. Watmough was elected President, and 
Kdward H. Bonsall, Treasurer; and immediately after this, 
David B. Douglass, of West Point, was appointed Chief 
Engineer. A subscription for the stock was made, and 
the amount was so much in excess of what could be issued, 
that each of the five-share subscriptions had to be re- 
duced to three shares. The Engineer with his assistants 
at once located the line of the road. It is remembered that 
it was the intention not to cross the turnpike at the present 
Wayne Station, but to keep thé road on the west side of the 
town. Crossing it, and making the road on the east side, is 
said to have been owing to Thomas R. Fisher, of Wakefield. 
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On the first of August ensuing, a contract was entered into for 
the grading for five miles northwestward from Poplar Street, 
and the first pick was put into the ground on the tenth of the 
same month. At the annual election in November, Edward 
IH. Bonsall was elected President, and he remained in office 
until his resignation nearly two years afterward. Of course 
difficulties occurred in the novel undertaking, but they were 
gradually overcome, and, on the 6th of June, 1832, the road 
was joyously opened, and with much ceremony. Among the 
guests present were the Councils of New York, for the 
interest in the enterprise was exceedingly great. The cars 
used were procured from Baltimore, and were of an entirely 
different model from those we now ride in. They were 
drawn by horses, and made six trips a day between the city 
and the then terminus, which was just south of Shoemaker’s 
Lane. 

On the 23d of November, following, the first locomotive 
manufactured in the United States, “ Old Ironsides,” made 
by Mathias W. Baldwin, was placed on the road. It is still 
in existence, for its Semi-centennial has just been celebrated. 
Mr. E. HI. Kite, now a ticket agent, wasa brakeman on the first 
train. While the road and the cars were a novelty which ex- 
cited curiosity, the locomotive was a prodigy and wonder, so 
much so that the President of the company, in his anxiety, 
lest some fatal accident might occur, usually passed up and 
down with the train, and in this connection he said that on 
approaching the city, and looking forward, Ninth Street from 
Poplar to Green, appeared to be black from side to side with 
the dense mass of people gathered there to witness the action 
of the novel motive power. For some time the curiosity of 
the people was. such that farmers and others, for miles around’ 
Germantown, came there to witness the arrival of the won- 
derful train. There can be but little doubt that the Rail- 
road Company at once made some improvement in the matter 
of adherence to the times appointed for the starting. Yet 
there was at least one remarkable exception to this which is 
remembered by some yet living. The venerable Mr. Daniel 
Smith, Jr., now ninety-two years of age, tells me that he went 
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to the station at Ninth and Green Streets intending to make 
the trip. Ile was early, but the train had already started 
some time before. The ticket seller told him that the Direc- 
tors were to dine in Germantown that day, and, no doubt, 
with a view to have a warm dinner, they had started half an 
hour earlier than the appointed time. The vicissitudes of 
the company have been great. Its stock, which once sold 
for thirty-seven and a half cents a share, now sells for con- 
siderably more than one hundred dollars. The northern side 
of Railroad Station is bounded by Price Street, named after 
the aged Mr. Eli K. Price. Long ago, on a part of the 
ground now occupied by the Railway Station, was a house 
in which Dr. Samuel Betton lived. We now retrace our 
steps to School House Lane, and walk along the western side 
of the avenue. 

The N. W. corner of School House Lane and the old Ger- 
mantown Road is now occupied by the Bank of Germantown. 
Formerly there stood upon the lot a substantial house of 
stone, hipped-roofed, with pent-houses and low ceilings 
quaintly ornamented. It was erected early in the last cen- 
tury by Carl Benzelius, or, as he was called here, Charles 
Bensell. Ile was a man of education and of substance, and 
came of a good stock, for his father was a Bishop, at Upsal, 
of the Church of Sweden. A tombstone in the Lower Bury- 
ing Ground marks a grave that I suppose is his. It is of 
Dr. Charles Bensell, born 11th of April, 1725. Died 17th 
March, 1795. But first of the house. About the year 1806, 
“The Germantown Library,” of that day, was conducted in 
it, and was continued there until about forty years ago. 
Joisbrun, a French emigrant, is remembered as the librarian, 
as is also his daughter, who succeeded him; and with whom 
this library, whatever it may have been, seems to have ended. 
It is remembered that cakes and candies were to be had on 
one side of the place, and medicines—a primitive apothecary 
shop—on the other side. Between the bane and the antidote, 
so generously supplied, were to be found the books of the 
library, among which some good ones are still remembered. 
The old house was taken down about the year 1867, when 
the bank erected the present building. 
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As well as I have been able to make out, Carl Benzelius 
had a son, or perhaps a nephew, George, who died in 1765, 
leaving a widow, Anna Barbara. A son, Dr. Charles Bensell, 
built and lived in the large three-storied house of stone, No. 
4804. It was, perhaps, he, or it may have been his father, 
who, on the entry of the British, left with his family for 
Horsham. His house was well furnished, and he had a good 
supply of medicines ; as he was known to be a Whig, all was 
destroyed, or carried off. In 1776, Lieutenant George Ball, 
of the Roebuck, British man-of-war, was captured in a pilot- 
boat, off Cape Henlopen. Ile was brought to the city, and 
paroled, and sent toGermantown. By direction of the Coun- 
cil of Safety of Pennsylvania, a “letter was sent at the same 
time to Dr. Bensell desiring him to provide proper lodgings 
for the Lieutenant.” On p- 259, at the top, I quoted from 
Watson, and supposed Nos. 4669-71 was the house he referred 
to. It appears he formerly lived at No, 4804, and that the 
Bank was there. The statement he made must therefore be 
credited to this house. At a much later time it was used for his 
dwelling by Paschall Coulter. After this Miss IL. K. Lehman 
came to be the owner of the house. The whole of the third 
floor was, at one time, a single room, and in it the Odd Fel- 
lows used to hold their meetings. After this the Working- 
men’s Club occupied the building for a number of years, and 
have only recently left it. The wainscoting and ornamental 
woodwork were of unusual beauty and attracted much atten- 
tion. Unhappily recent alterations have swept all that beauty 
remorselessly away. Another grave in the Lower Burying- 
Ground is no doubt that of a person spoken of above. It 
bears the following record: Dr. Charles Bensell, b. 14th 
August, 1752, d. 15th July, 1796. 

Besides Dr. Charles Bensell, who was born in 1752, there 
was Dr. George Bensell, born in 1757. He was, no doubt, 
a son of Carl, and is to be spoken of later. When the 
British were in occupation of the city, a farmer on his way 
there to sell his butter, was met by Dr. Charles Bensell, who 
took his produce from him and carried it to the Market 
Square. Ie then sent word among the villagers that he had 
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butter for sale, and soon they gathered around him and 
quickly purchased the desirable article. The farmer, who 
might have had a better price from the red-coats, was, how- 
ever, not ill-pleased on receiving the proceeds of the sale, as 
also at having been saved some miles of weary travel. On 
another occasion, during the war, Doctor Bensell happened, 
one evening, to obtain early news of some American success; 
and it occurred to him to communicate it to the quiet vil- 
lagers ina manner calculated to produce a proper impression. 
With this view he went into the old church at Market Square, 
and seating himself at the organ, he pealed forth therefrom 
a most triumphant air. The wondering neighbors quickly 
gathered at the place, and soon heard his welcome news. 

Dr. George Bensell, who was known in our days, had been 
bred to mercantile life, but on the death of his brother, he 
studied medicine, and assumed the practice of it. His success 
was so decided that he became able to build the large double 
house, No. 4794, now occupied by the Workingmen’s Club. It 
is written of him: that “He possessed qualities of both head 
and heart of the highest order; he was the most genial of 
companions; the most faithful of friends; and one of the most 
agreeable of men; added to which he possessed great personal 
beauty.” He married a woman noted for her horsemanship, 
Mary Robeson, daughter of Peter, of the Robeson Mills, at 
the mouth of the Wissahickon. The Doctor, who could not 
tell one horse from another, on one occasion bought back a 
horse which he had sold but a few hours before. He proudly 
paraded him before his wife, as a superior animal, bought 
at a very moderate cost. Throwing open the window, Mrs. 
Bensell inquired, “Why on earth had he brought the old 
pony back again; and what did he mean to do with him?’ 
Mr. John Jordan, Jr.’s father-in-law, Mr. Bell, of Bell’s Mill, 
near Chestnut Hill, used to tell of often having seen this lady 
riding across the country, following her father’s pack of 
hounds. The First City Troop was entertained by her family 
on their return from the campaign of 1794, in what was called 
the Whiskey Insurrection. For this the Troop presented her 
with a silvercup. “ This remarkable woman was accustomed, 
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in her youth, to break her father’s colts, raised on his farm at 
the Wissahickon, where she was born. After her husband’s 
death, she returned there to end her days. Seized with the 
inspiration of her youth, she, in her ninetieth year, one day 
mounted the horse of a friend, fastened at the door, and rode 
up and down the Ridge Road on a man’s saddle.” She died 
about the year 1856, at the advanced age of ninety-six 
years. 

Dr. Bensell had for many years in his service a Mulatto 
boy, Isaac, known throughout the town as “Copper Ike,” 
from the hue of his complexion. On professional tours, at 
night, Copper Ike always preceded his master, with a lantern. 
The inequality of the footways, the many obstructions, and 
the pitchy darkness of the town, made this precaution indis- 
pensable, but it was not always sufficient. One dark and 
stormy night Ike carefully guided his master along what he 
supposed was the middle of the side-walk. Down the street 
they trudged, the Doctor in blind confidence following his 
erring guide, through the muddy water, which rushed and 
foamed in its course like a rivulet. The Doctor at last 
concluded to heave to, and take soundings. This resulted 
in the discovery that Ike had mistaken the gutter for the 
footway. The Doctor had much talent for drawing, but it 
was altogether uncultivated. He also greatly indulged in 
verse, as the numerous poetical invitations to dinner, and 
the like acceptances thereof, which passed between him and 
his friend, Charles J. Wister, abundantly show. He died in 
December, 1827, in the seventy-first year of his age. Two 
grandsons inherited the artistic talent spoken of, one of whom, 
George, is dead. The other, Edmund Birckhead Bensell, is 
a well-known artist, living at Mount Airy. 

The double house of stone, now No, 4806, was used, during 
the yellow fever of 1793, as the capitol of Pennsylvania, and 
consequently Governor Mifflin and Alexander J. Dallas, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, were to be seen there every 
day. Early in this century, Benjamin Davis, a Friend, resided 
in the house, and had a school there. He added to this occu- 
pation, the sale of books, of which he had a fair supply. His 
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school, which was for girls, is remembered as an excellent 
one, for he was a good classical scholar, and all the girls there 
studied the Latin language. Ladies, who are now far beyond 
the age at which they can be called young, still speak of it 
with pride, and say that the master was much and deservedly 
loved by his pupils. Two daughters with himself, composed 
the household, and the survivor of them bore a sufficient tes- 
timony to the integrity of their profession. She bequeathed 
her little property, of several thousands of dollars, to the 
“ Germantown Infant School,” which is now situated in IIaines 
Street, and has recently passed its fiftieth anniversary. This 
lady had a great aversion to the men engaged in taking a 
census of the population. They could never make out from 
her replies, whether or not, the house they found her in, was 
her piace of residence. The property is now owned by Mr. 
James R. Gates. It was just about here; but perhaps further 
to the north, that Jedediah Strong, a justice of the peace, 
once lived. 

The old “ King of Prussia Inn” extends its ample front 
along the avenue, and bears upon successive parts the num- 
bers 4812, 4814, and 4816. Had Carlyle visited this country 
he would have been greatly pleased to see in the region around 
Philadelphia, so many ample and substantial houses of stone, 
with their tavern signs bearing the portrait of his ideal hero. 
This house, no doubt, like all the others, dates from the 
time of Frederick the Great. The first stage coach with 
an awning was run from the King of Prussia Inn to the 
George Inn, Second and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, and 
was started, three times a week, by one Coleman. Long 
before his time, however, it was not impossible to make the 
trip, for I find the following: “In 1726, the four wheeled 
chaise formerly kept by David Evans, was kept by Thomas 
Skelton, living on Chestnut Street, near the Three Tuns Tav- 
ern. Mr. Skelton offered advantageous terms to those who 
were disposed to make adventurous excursions six miles from 
the city. Where four persots went together, they were 
allowed the privilege of going to Germantown for twelve 


shillings and six pence.” 
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Gilbert Stuart, it may be remembered, once lived in Ger- 
mantown. In one of his eccentric moments, he painted for 
this inn, an equestrian figure of Frederick the Great, with an 
understanding, however, that he was to be unknown in the 
matter. Ilis effort was no doubt admired for a time, but we 
Americans prefer novelty, however inferior, to, even the 
greatest excellence. In the course of a few years, therefore, 
another “eminent artist” was engaged to improve the sign. 
This he did by painting over it the words,“The King of 
Prussia Inn.” The sign is still preserved. Michael Riter 
left his Indian Queen, down at the lane of that name, and, 
for a while, kept the King of Prussia. At this time the Free 
and Accepted Ancient York Masons met in it. After Riter, 
there were others who kept it, among them Tripler, in 1828, 
but finally, about the year 1834, it ceased to be used as an inn. 
Formerly, there was a large and very long barn in the rear 
of the inn, which, when the British were here, was used by 
them as a slaughter house. 

On the north side of the King of Prussia Inn, but standing 
somewhat back from the road, is a small, yet an attractive 
looking old house, built of stone, No. 4818. At some time 
in the last century, one Jones, a Friend, lived in it; but, 
afterwards, it was occupied by Christian Lehman, a man of 
considerable note in the affairs of Germantown. He was a 
son of Godfryd, grandson of George, and great-grandson of 
Henry Lehman. This latter was born about the year 
1535, and became “Steward of the Revenues” of the Manor 
of the Borough of Trebgen, eight English miles from 
Dresden. Christian Leliman was born in Germany in 1714, 
and in 1731, with his father, came here with a passport on 
parchment, clegantly engrossed with golden ink. In Ger- 
mantown he became a Notary Public and Surveyor. <As he 
was a scholar, he could “cast nativities,” and did so for all o! 
his own nine children, and for others, but never for hire, for 
he was a gentleman! In the year 1766 he copied in an ex- 
cellent style the early plans of Germantown, which Matthias 
Zimmermann had made in 1746. By this work Lehman has 
earned the gratitude of all who may desire to explore tlie 
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earlier times of the ancient village. A son, Benjamin Leh- 
man, succeeded him, whose descendants now live in the house 
next to the north. An advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
Chronicle of the 12th of April, 1768, shows that Germantown 
had, at that time, the advantage of good trees and plants. 
It also shows that its inhabitants were not ignorant of its 
great advantages as a place of residence for those who suffered 
in countries where fevers prevailed. The advertisement is as 
tollows:— 
“To be sold” 

“A choice parcel of well-grown young English Walnut 
trees as well as Pear and Apricot and a curious variety of the 
best and largest sorts from England of grafted Plumb trees 
fit for transplanting this spring or next fall as well as a great 
variety of beautiful double Hyacinth roots and Tulip roots, 
next summer season, and most other things in the flower or 
fruit tree nursery way by CuristiaAn Leman, 

* * We also intends to sell his house and place in said 
Germantown so well known for its elegant situation either 
for a country seat, shop, or tavern and would exceedingly 
well suit any West India or other gentleman for a pleasant, 
healthy, and commodious Country Seat. 

N. B. He likewise (on request and if bespoke in time) 
maketh up parcels of curious plants, shrubs, and seeds of the 
growth of this climate in such a manner as best secures them 
according to what country or climate they are designed to 
be transported.” 

Mr. Robert K. Wright lived in Christian Lehman’s old 
house foratime. John Moyer lived north of Benjamin Leh- 
man, and owned much ground, which he sold to Wyndham 
Stokes whose family built upon this land a large double 
house, far back from the Main Street. On the north isa 
property of the Langstroths, relatives of Benjamin Lehman. 
This, years ago, was George Riter’s, who owned stages. 
Afterwards Alexander Armor, a carpenter, owned it. At 
the N. E. corner of the Germahtown Road and Chelten Ave- 
nue was William K. Fry’s tinsmith shop. From it all the 
people of the village obtained their supplies in this line, and 
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no complaint was ever heard. It is said that never since his 
death have they been able to purchase such excellent tinware 
as he sold. 

The plan for the laying out of Chelten Avenue, under the 
name of “ Market Street,” extending from Roxborough 
Township line (Wissahickon Avenue) to Bristol Township 
line (Stenton Avenue), of the width of eighty feet, was ap- 
proved at a meeting of the Burgesses and Town Council of 
the Borough of Germantown, held on the 11th of May, 1852. 
The report of the jury to assess the damages for the opening 
was confirmed by the court for a portion of the distance, on 
the 2d of November, 1853, and for the remaining portion on 
the 11th of June, 1857. In preparing the city plans of that 
section, after consideration, the street was named Chelton 
Avenue, and under that name was confirmed by the court. 
The western part of the avenue passed through Jesse Barr’s 
farm. 

About the beginning of this century, there was one 
large piece of ground with a front on the Main Street, ex- 
tending from about where Langstroth’s property is, north- 
wardly to that of the Wister’s at Vernon, opposite the rail- 
road station. Chelten Avenue now divides that old front 
about equally. Some eighty years ago, one Kurtz, a German, 
owned it, and as the property extended westward to the 
township line, be had something of a farm. It is remembered 
that an orchard was there, and that the apples were excellent. 
Kurtz was particularly noticed for his indifference to dress, 
but of course he was usually attired in small clothes, and 
wore a cocked hat. This gave him something of a military 
bearing. In his occasional walks he was attended by his six 
dogs. The notion that he had been a military man was 
strengthened by the fact that he possessed quite a large col- 
lection of books on the art military. These he bequeathed 
toa church in Germantown, but their whereabouts is not 
now known. Ilis house, situated on the Main Street, was 
long, low, and with pent-house and poreh. Back of it there 
stood one of the ancient houses of Germantown. No stone 
uppeared in the structure. It was two stories in height, aud 
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was built of staves and clay. Another building, perhaps a 
tool-house, was where, at one time, Miss Rooker had her 
school. These buildings were removed when Chelten Avenue 
was opened. The plate opposite was made from a sketch by 
Mr. Charles J. Wister, who has done very much to rescue 
from oblivion the picturesque views of the olden time of 
Germantown. 

Owning a considerable property, which supported him 
handsomely, Kurtz was left free to indulge his strong natura! 
taste for horticulture and botany. lis garden, by no means 
a large one, contained every rare tree, plant, and shrub of the 
hardy kind that could be obtained. But not a trace of them, 
as a writer in 1864 says, was then left, except a huge English 
horsechestnut, standing on the sidewalk of the avenue, and 
which was perhaps the largest of the kind in the country. 
Kurtz set his very numerous plants in his garden without 
regard to order, and consequently it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he, the owner, who passed the whole day work- 
ing among them, could be found. This remarkable man was 
profoundly indifferent to what is called public opinion. He 
scorned the gabble of men who knew him not, but he greatly 
respected the views of his scores of friends. These, admiring 
his upright character, and greatly enjoying the riches of his 
well-stored mind, soon learned to forget the rugged exterior 
of a generous man. Ile never sold a plant, but gave freely 
of his riches to all. He died in the year 1816. He had 
among his friends a singular character, always his cherished 
guest when in Germantown, but who after the death of Kurtz, 
never again, us it is believed, appeared there. I am indebted 
to Mr. Thomas Mechan for a notice of him, which appeared 
in the Gardener’s Monthly of September, 1864. 

The name of this friend was Matthias Kin or Keen, and 
he was employed by some German horticulturists to collect 
seeds for them. Judging from the trees collected by him, 
which in 1864 were passing into decay, Mr. Meehan thought 
he must have been contemporary with William Bartram and 
Marshall, possibly even with John Bartram. All around 
and through Germantown were many trees collected by him. 
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In one place was a very large Virgilia lutea, probably seven 
feet in circumference. In another place was a large Magnolia 
acuminata, nine feet in circumference, and perhaps eighty 
feet high, and, as was thought, as fine a specimen as its better 
known comrade in Marshall or thé Bartram Gardens. In 
another part of Germantown, from the same source, was a 
Pecan nut, probably eighty feet high and six feet in cireum- 
ference. But what was regarded as about the choicest thing 
of all was a Magnolia macrophylla, a noble specimen, which 
Kin, as it was said, brought in his saddle-bag, wrapped in 
damp moss, from North Carolina. With the exception of a 
few trees in some open lots near Raleigh, N. C., Mr. Meehan 
had never heard of trees in their native places finer than this 
one was. In another part of the town was a magnificent 
specimen of the American yew, also believed to have been 
introduced by Kin. It was held to be, probably, the finest 
specimen of the kind in the world. This species, as is well 
known, never grows high, but rather spreads horizontally. 
In the centre this specimen was about five feet high, and 
formed a circle about thirty feet across. When covered with 
its beautiful coral berries set off by its sap-green leaves, no 
prettier object could be desired in the vegetable kingdom. 
But we must leave these plants to describe the man who 
introduced them. 

Kin was a most remarkable specimen of humanity. Fall 
six feet high, and broad shouldered, with enormous bones, 
but with no flesh on them, he was literally the“ picture of 
death.” He dressed like an Indian, and he always went by 
the cognomen of “The Wild Man.” His habits were 
altogether wild—no doubt the result of his many years of 
exploration in the great wilds of North America—and when- 
ever in Germantown, it was evident he did not feel at home, 
nor was he happy till he went back again to the trackless 
forest. He appeared to have no regular home in Philadel- 
phia, coming there only to send off his seeds and plants to 
Europe, and then off again to the back countries. When it 
is remembered that there were in Germantown, the plants of 
Kentucky, North Carolina, and other distant points, collected 
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by his hands, some idea may be formed of the vast labours 
of this devoted son of Science. He died in 1825, and his 
will is No. 32 of that year in Philadelphia. He directs 
that moneys due to him at the Farmers and Mechanic’s and 
Girard’s Banks shall be collected, and his plants in the gar- 
dens of Peter Reyer, in 6th St., Mr. Lambert, in 5th St., and 
Mr. Wilkinson, on the new Second Street Road, be sold. 
Ilis debts and funeral expenses were to be paid, and the re- 
mainder of his estate was to be paid over to the Almshouse. 
Bearing a Christian name common among the descendants of 
Jéran Kyn, it is remarkable that he was not one of them. 

Mr. Meehan finds among his notes the following references 
he once made regarding Kin. Darlington’s Religuia Bald. 
winiana, p. 151, MSS. letters of Collins and other botanists, 
in the library of the Academy of Natural Sciences, pp. 8, 29, 
39, 43, 45,47. An extract from page 45 reads, “his place is 
one mile from the city, where the Germantown Road joins.” 
It may be inferred from this that he owned that spot. 
Another extract, apparently from a letter of the 15th Sept. 
1814, is: “He is a man of great information, and has an ex- 
cellent herbarium.” And still another says: ‘“ He is an origi- 
nal and honest, good man, but suspicious with a stranger.” 
It may be probable that letters relating to him ean be found 
in the voluminous Bartram manuscripts, in the Library of 
the Historical Society. 

Adjoining Kurtz’s place on the north, was the property of 
John Christopher Meng. Born in Manheim, Germany, in 
the year 1697, he married Anna Dorothea Baumannin von 
Elsten, on the 29th of June, 1723. They left their native 
place with excellent credentials which I have seen, and came 
to this country in 1728, in the ship Mortonhouse, Captain 
John Coultas. He took the oath of allegiance on the 28th 
of August of that year, and at once settled in Germantown. 
The house he lived in is still standing, but is now converted 
into the tin-shop No. 4912. There was formerly a building 
north of, and connected with it} but back from the street. 
It was removed to make what is now the carriage-way to 
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Vernon. The meadow, or a part of it, and the old spring- 
house of Meng, are, however, still to be seen, for they have 
been preserved by the late John Wister and his family. The 
property was of some extent, reaching westward beyond 
Green Street, and apple trees formerly of it are still standing 
on that part now owned by Mr. Reed A. Williams. The 
Mengs, the father and his son John Melchior Meng, were 
members and trustees of the church in Market Square, and 
both were trustees of the old Academy. Melchior Meng’s 
children, sons and daughters, were educated there. Some 
poet of the day was deeply impressed by this, for his song 
was— 
“Melchior Meng! The bell doth ring. 
Melchior Meng! The school is in.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that imperishable verse has thus 
preserved his name, there came to be in these late days those 
who went so far as even to deny that he had ever existed. 
A descendant once addressed a daughter of the Rev. Samuel 
Harvey. Upon his telling her of his relationship, she at once 
said, “ There had been no such person, he was a myth.” 
Poetry and wise saws disturb some minds, and it may have 
been, therefore, that the young lady had heard the old saying 
that “ whenever Melchior Meng mowed his meadow it rained.” 
It may be that she could not reconcile this earlier mode of 
regulating the weather with the modern system of “ Old 
Probabilities.” 

Before continuing with Melchior a few words should be 
given to another son of Christopher, whose early death robbed 
Germantown of an artist of more than ordinary promise. 
John Meng a limner, as a portrait painter then was called, 
was born in Germantown on the 6th of February, 1754. He 
left but little of his work, for he died at the age of only 
twenty years, in one of the West India Islands. <A portrait 
of his father, and one of himself, a kit-cat, nicely painted, are 
in the possession of his kinsman Mr. Charles 8. Ogden. 

To return to Melchior Meng. Te was loyal to George ITI., 
but as was often the case in the Revolution, his family was 
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divided in opinion. The poet attended to him in this case 
also, and this was his lay :— 
* Melchior Meng and old Huck, 
We set down in our book, 
As Continental Tories.” 

His eldest son Christopher was in the Continental Army, 
and was in the Battle of Brandywine, but his second son 
Jacob was said to have piloted the British to Germantown. 
This belief is supposed to have originated from the fact that 
he brought some British officers from the city to the house 
at Germantown on a visit. At the time of the battle the 
father had fled to Chestnut Hill, and his daughters were left 
alone in the house. They witnessed “ the skirmishing down 
the street.” The house was taken possession of and used as 
a hospital by the British, on account, it is said, of a number 
of barrels of cider stored there. This was already turned 
into vinegar, which was used to dress the wounds of the 
soldiers. Meng’s daughters were told by the British officers 
that if they would remain upstairs, they would protect them, 
which they did, and most kindly. One of the girls, Dorothea, 
afterwards married Hugh Ogden, father of the late John 
Melchoir Ogden of this city. She died on the 6th of August, 
1844, in the ninety-first year of her age. She often related 
her reminiscences of the Revolution to her granddaughter, 
Miss Hannah Ann Zell, who wrote them down. Speaking 
of the battle, she remembered seeing the body of the English: 


~ 


Colonel Bird brought to their house and laid upon the porch. 

After the British left Philadelphia Jacob Meng was ar- 
rested as a spy, and confined in the prison at the 8S. W. 
corner of Third and Market Streets, along with Roberts and 
Carlisle. Ile had only entered manhood, having been born 
on the first of April, 1756, and there was something of the 
romantic connected with his imprisonment. Ie was at the 
time engaged to be married to a daughter of Roberts, who, 
however, before this, had been in love with Richard Tunis, 
but against her father’s wishes. * Miss Meng and Miss Roberts 
often went together to the prison, to visit the father, brother. 
and lover, and to take for them what they could of better 
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provisions. Roberts and Carlisle were executed, but Jacob 
Meng escaped this fate, the evidence against him being held 
to be insufficient. After all this Miss Roberts again changed 
her mind and married Richard Tunis. 

Melchior Meng had “a very fine garden,” and shared with 
Kurtz his friendship for Kin and his seeds. The immense 
Linden tree that stood in front of his place, was certainly 
planted by him, as possibly were many others of the large 
trees which stood there. “ Meng’s garden was much larger 
than Kurtz’s, and while the latter paid the most attention to 
shrubs and plants, the former boasted of his very fine lot of 
trees, which at that time, was inferior to very few collections 
in the country.” Melchior Meng died on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1812, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 

“There is one thing about Meng’s garden that is particu- 
larly gratifying. While Kurtz’s has entirely disappeared, 
and most of the specimens of rare trees in most other old 
arboretums in the country are fast being lost, with no friendly 
hand to replace them with younger ones, or to add new ones, 
this property has fallen into hands which know how to care 
for them.” That part of Meng’s property lying north of his 
house, which was nearly the whole of it, was purchased by 
the late John Wister, who added to, and resided in the ample 
building there, and who called the place Vernon. A son, of 
the same name, has recently died there. 
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JAMES LOGAN ON DEFENSIVE WAR, OR 
PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS IN 1741. 


It must be evident to any one familiar with the history of Pennsylvania, 
that William Penn could not have exercised all the authority given him by 
the Royal charter without violating the principles of the Society of Friends. 
He was empowered to raise a militia for the protection of the province, and 
to act as “a captain general of the Army.” The granting of these powers 
is evidence that it was expected that he would be obliged to use them. 
There can be no doubt that Penn hoped to govern in such a way as to 
avoid having recourse to extreme measures. The generous terms, however, 
which he offered to settlers drew many to his province who were not from 
principle opposed to war. The Quaker element was at first greater than 
any other, and directed the policy of the government, but, under Fletcher, 
who represented the crown, the influence of Churchmen and others began to 
be noticed. Before the beginning of the 18th Century, the importance of 
the Colony had so increased as to necessitate the appointment of Crown 
officers. ‘The number of inhabitants outside of the Society of Friends were 
soon in a majority, but the Quakers continued to exercise considerable influ- 
ence until it was thought necessary to put the Colony into a condition of 
defence. They were then obliged either to retire from active participation 
in public affairs, or to sanction, by their presence, measures which they could 
not approve. It was while the Friends formed a majority of the Assembly, 
and refused to pass the defensive laws, for which the people were clamoring, 
that James Logan wrote the following letter to the Yearly Meeting. Ap- 
proving of defensive war himself, he argued that opposition to the measures 
which were. popularly demanded could not long continue successful, and 
advised all Friends who could not vote for warlike measures to decline elec- 
tion to the Assembly. Coming from so prominent a person as James Logan, 
these views have a special significance. He was not an influential member 
of the Society of Friends in religious affairs, but his long connection with 
‘the Society, and his prominence with the provincial government, gave his 
opinion weight with the members generally and throughout the community. 
The supposition that his views regarding defensive war were entertained by 
many connected with the meetings, is contrary to the entire snbsequent 
history of the Friends in Pennsylvania. That Logan as a Quaker was alone 
in these views, seems hardly possible, and the letter must be regarded as a 
chapter in the secret history of the Colony. It is no doubt the address 
which Franklin says Logan sent to the’ Meeting in favor of defensive war, 
but, from the context of Franklin’s Autobiography, the reader would suppose 
the address was written in 1748. 

An amusing account of the reception of the letter by the yearly meeting 
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will be found in the following extract from the correspondence between 
Richard Peters and John Penn, and the printed copy of Logan’s letter 
which we have used is probably the very one which Peters sent to Penn. 


Eatract of « Letter from Richard Peters to John Penn, 
20 Octo. 1741. 


The Yearly Meeting being held the week before the general Election, 
M' Logan by his son Will™ sent them a Lre wherein he is said to enlarge 
on the defenceless State of the Province & of the ill Consequences that may 
ensue on Men of their Principles procuring themselves to be return’d to 
Assembly, but his good Design was eluded by the following Expedient, 
Some Members moved that a Comittee might be appoint’ to peruse the Lre 
& to report whether it contain’d matters proper to be communicated to the 
Meeting at large, accordingly Robt Jordan Jno. Bringhouse Ebenezer 
Large John Dillwin, & Rob‘ Strethill were appointed to inspect the Epistle 
& report whether it contain’d Matters wch were fit for the Meeting to take 
into Consideration; On Examination they reported that the Lre contain- 
ing Matters of a Military & Geographical Nature it was by no means 
proper to Be read to the general Meeting, but some Persons who understood 
those Matters might be desir’d to consider and answer it. Rob‘ Strethil 
singly declared that considering yt Lre came from one who was known to 
have had abundance of Experience was an old Member, and had a sincere 
affection for the Welfare of the Society, he was apprehensive should this Lre 
be refus’d a reading in the Meeting, such a procedure would not only disgust 
him but the Body of Friends in England especially as it might be supposed 
to contain several Things that were intended for the Good of the Society at 
these fickle & precarious Times. But Jn° Bringhouse pluck’d him by the 
Coat and told him with a sharp Tone of Voce, Sit Thee down Robert, thou 
art single in that opinion. M* Logan in Resentment as I suppose of such 
Treatment caused ‘Thirty copies to be Printed off, to save the ‘Trouble of 
Copying with a design to send them to his Friends in England, but whether 
he will or no it is now doubtful tho’ I will persuade him if possible to send 
one to the Propriet™. It is said, but I advance this without knowing any- 
thing from him of the matter, that either by the persuasion of M™ Logan 
or in a Conference that was had at his house with some of the principal 
Members of the Meeting, he has alter’d his mind, keeps the Contents a Secret 
and is dispos’d to suppress the whole, however he has p’mis’d the Govt 
Mr. Allen & myself the reading of it but, under Secrecy at this time which 
I can’t ace’t for. 


To Ropert JORD AN, and others the Frie nds of the Yearly Meet- 
ing for Business, now conven’d in PHILADELPHIA. 


My Frienps, 

It is with no small Uneasiness that I find myself concerned 
to apply thus to this Meeting: But as I have been longer 
and more deeply engaged in Affairs of Government, and I 
believe I may safely say, have considered the Nature of it 
more closely than any Man besides in this Province; as [ 
have also from my Infaney been educated in the Way that I 
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have ever since walked in, and I hope without Blemish to 
the Profession ; I conceive and hope you will think I have a 
Right to lay before you, the heavy Pressure of Mind that 
some late Transactions in this small Government of ours have 
given me, through an Apprehension, that not only the Repu- 
tation of Friends, as a People, but our Liberties and Privileges 
in general may be deeply affected by them. 

But on this Head I think fit to mention, in the first Place, 
That when, above Forty-two Years since, our late Proprietor 
proposed to me at Bristol, to come over with him as his Secre- 
tary ; after I had, agreeably to his Advice, taken Time to con- 
sider of it, which I did very closely before I engaged, I had 
no Scruple to accept of that, or of any other Post I have since 
held: Being sensible, that as Government is absolutely neces- 
sary amongst Mankind, so, tho’ all Government, as I had 
clearly seen long before, is founded on Force, there must be 
some proper Persons to administer it; I was therefore the 
more surprised, when I found my Master, on a particular 
Occasion in our Voyage hither, tho’ coming over to exercise 
the Powers of it here in his own Person, shew’d his Senti- 
ments were otherwise.' But as I have ever endeavoured to 
think and act consistently myself, observing Friends had laid 
it down as their Principle, That Bearing of Arms, even for 
Self- Defence, is unlawful ; being of a different Opinion in this 
Respect, tho’ I ever condemned offensive War, I therefore, 
in a great Measure, declined that due Attendance on their 
Meetings of Business, which I might otherwise have given. 
I must here nevertheless add farther, that I propose not, in 
offering this, to advance Arguments in Support of the Law- 
fulness of Self-Defence; which, amongst those, who, for 
Conscience Sake, continue in a Condition to put strictly in 


' Logan no doubt here alludes to the anecdote related in Franklin’s auto- 
‘biography, that when the vessel on which Penn came to America in 1699, 
was supposed to be in danger of an attack from one belonging to a hostile 
nation, Penn and his companions retired to the cabin, but that Logan 
remained on deck prepared to resist the enemy. For this conduct Logan 
was subsequently taken to task by Penn, and feeling piqued reminded the 
latter that his remonstrance did not come until all danger was passed.—EKb. 
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Practice the Precepts of our Saviour, would be altogether 
needless; but wherever there is private Property, and 
Measures taken to increase it, by amassing Wealth, accord- 
ing to our Practice, to a Degree that may tempt others to 
invade it, it has always appeared to me, to be full as justifi- 
able to use Means to defend it when got, as to acquire it. 
Notwithstanding which, I am sensible our Friends have so 
openly and repeatedly professed their Principles on that Head 
to the Government, and they have thereupon been so much 
distinguished by its Favours, as a peaceable People, from 
whom no Plots or Machinations of any Kind are to be fear’d, 
that I shall consider this, as I have said, to be their standing 
and avowed Principle, and only offer to your Consideration, 
what I conceive to be a clear Demonstration, that all Civil 
Government, as well as Military, is founded on Force; and 
therefore, that Friends, as such, in the Strictness of their 
Principles, ought in no manner to engage init: Asalso that 
as we are a subordinate Government, and therefore account- 
able to a superiour One for our Conduct, it is expected by that 
Superiour, that this Province, as well as all the other British 
Colonies, shall make the best Defence, against a foreign 
Enemy, in its Power, as it was strictly required to do by the 
late Queen, in the last French War, upon which the then 
Governor raised a Militia of three Companies of Voluntiers 
but for Want of a Law for its Support, it dropt in about two 
Years after; and the like Orders may undoubtedly be ex- 
pected again, when another War with France breaks out. 
which is said now to appear unavoidable: That it is of the 
greater Importance to Britain, as it is, for other Reasons, 
most, assuredly to ourselves, that the Country should be de- 
fended, as it lies in the Heart of the other British Colonies 
on the Main: And that it is well known in Europe, that from 
the vast Conflux of People yearly into it, from Germany and 
Ireland, Numbers, who can bear Arms, are not wanting for 
a Defence, were there a Law for it, as there is in all the other 
British Colonies, | think, without Exception. 

That all Government is founded on Force, and ours as well 
as others, will be indisputably evident from this: King 
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Charles II. in his Grant of this Province to our Proprietor, 
directed, that the Laws of England, for the Descent of Lands, 
and for the Preservation of the Peace, should continue the 
same till alter’d by the Legislative Authority; and our 
Government continues still on the same Plan, with Judges, 
Justices, Sheriffs, Coroners, Clerks, Juries, &c. all of whom, 
who act by Commissions, have them from the Governor in 
the English Form; the English Law is pleaded in all our 
Courts, and our Practitioners copy, as near as they can, after 
the Practice of Westminster-Hall. By that Law, when the 
Peace is commanded, even by a Constable, all Obedience to 
that Command manifestly arises from a Sense in the Person 
or Persons commanded, that his Resistance would be punished, 
and therefore they chuse to avoid it: But in Civil Cases of 
more Importance, the Sheriff, who is the principal executive 
Officer, executes the Judgments of the Courts upon those 
they were given against, which they are obliged to comply 
with, how much soever against their Will; for here also they 
know Resistance would be in vain, or if they attempt any, 
the Sheriff is obliged by the Law, without any Manner of 
Excuse, to find a sufficient Force, if to be had in his County, 
to compel to a Compliance. And in the Pleas of the Crown, 
besides that he is obliged to put to Death such Criminals as 
by the Law have been condemned to it, he, as general Con- 
servator of the Peace, is likewise invested, by the same Law, 
with proper Powers for suppressing all Tumults, Riots, In- 
surrections and Rebellions, on whatsoever Occasion they may 
arise, as far as the whole Posse or Force of his County will 
enable him; and for this End he receives, together with his 
Commission, the King’s Writ of Assistance, requiring all 
Persons within his District to be aiding to him, in these and 
all other Cases; by which, if Need be, they may freely use 
Fire-Arms, and all Manner of destructive Weapons; and are 
not at all accountable, by the Law, for any Lives they may 
take of those in the Opposition, any more than a Man is, on 
the High-Road, for killing another who attempts to rob him; 
and such as refuse to assist the Sheriff, are by the same Law, 
liable to Fine and Lraprisonment: From whence it is evident, 
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there is no Difference, in the last Resort, between Civil and 
Military Government; and that the Distinction that some 
affect to make, between the Lawfulness of the one and of the 
other, is altogether groundless. As no Man is kill’d in the 
Field, so none are punished, with their Good-will; a superiour 
Force is employed in the one Case as well as in the other ; 
and the only Difference that I have been ever able to discover 
in their Essentials, is, that the Sheriff being but one Person 
in his County, cannot possibly assemble any very great 
Number together, in any regular Method or Order, as in Case 
of any Insurrection in the City of Philadelphia would soon 
appear; but on the contrary, in a regular Militia, every Per- 
son knows his Commanding Officer, and whither to repair 
on a proper Call. And from these Premises it certainly fol- 
lows, that whoever can find Freedom in himself, to join in 
Assembly in making Laws, as particularly for holding of 
Courts, is so far concerned in Self-Defence ; and makes him- 
self essentially as obnoxious to Censure, as those who directly 
vote for it. 

sut#further it is alledged, that King Charles Il. very well 
knew our Proprietor’s Principles when he granted him these 
Powers of Government, contained in the Charter: To which 
tis answer'd, that amongst the other Powers granted to the 
Proprietor and his Deputies, He is created by the Charter a 
Captain General, with Power to levy War on any People not 
in Amity with the Crown of England ; which in case he was 
not free to do by himself, he might by his Deputies; and if 
he were invested with Powers to make an invasive War, 
much more it was to be expected that he should defend his 
Country against all Invaders. And [ am a Witness, that in 
those two Years, or somewhat less, that the Proprictor took 
the Administration on himself, when last here, He found 
himself so embarassed between the indispensable Duties of 
Government on the one Hand, and his Profession on the 
other, that he was determined, if he had staid, to act by a 
Deputy. It is further alledged, by our Friends, that no other 
was expected than that this should be a Colony of Quakers, 
and it is so reputed to this Day ; that they are willing them- 
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selves to rely on the sole Protection of divine Providence, 
and others who would not do the same should have kept out 
of it, for no-body called or invited them. But it is answered 
to this, That the King’s Charter gives free Leave to all his 
Subjects, without Distinction, to repair to the Country and 
settle in it, and more particularly, the Proprietor’s own In- 
vitation was general and without Exception; and by the 
Laws he had pass’d himself, no Country, no Profession what- 
ever, provided they own’d a God, were to be excluded. That 
‘tis true our Friends at first made a large Majority in the 
Province; yet they are said now to make, on a moderate 
Computation, not above one Third of the Inhabitants. That 
altho’ they alledge they cannot for Conscience-sake bear 
Arms, as being contrary to the peaceable Doctrine of JxEsus 
(whose own Disciples nevertheless are known to have carried 
Weapons) yet, without Regard to others of Curist’s Precepts, 
full as express, against laying up Treasure in this World, and 
not caring for to-morrow, they are as intent as any others 
whatever in amassing Riches, the great Bait and Temptation 
to our Enemies to come and plunder the Place; in which 
Friends would be far from being the only Sufferers, for their 
Neighbours must equally partake with them who therefore, 
by all means desire a Law fora Militia, ina regular Manner to 
defend themselves and the Country, as they have in the other 
Colonies. That in the last /rench War, Pensilvania was but 
an inconsiderable Colony ; but now, by its extended Com- 
merce, it has acquired a very great Reputation; and particu- 
larly that Philadelphia has the Name of a rich City, is known 
to have no manner of Fortification, and is, as has been said, 
a tempting Bait by Water from the Sea; and by Land, tli 
whole Country lies exposed to the French, with whom a War 
is daily expected: That in their last War with England, the 
French in Europe were so greatly distress’d, by a Current of 
yearly Losses, that they were glad to sit quiet where they 
might; but now ’tis much otherwise, as they appear rather 
in a Condition to give Laws ‘to all their Neighbours: That 
our own Jndians unhappily retiring Westward, have open’d 
a ready Road and Communication between ihis Province and 
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Canada, by their settling at Allegheny, a Branch of that great 
River Mississipi ; which Branch extending a thousand Miles 
from its Mouth, where it enters the said River, reaches even 
into this Province, and between its Waters and the western 
Branches of Sasquehannah there is but a small Land-Carriage: 
That the French exceedingly want such a Country as this to 
supply their Islands with Provisions, and our Rivers for an 
easier Inlet to that vast Country of Louisiana, which they 
possess on Mississipi, than they now have by the barr’d 
Mouth of it, which empties itself a great Way within the 
Shoal-Bay of Mezico; and they have many large Nations of 
Indians in Alliance with them to facilitate their Conquests. 
For all which Reasons, our numerous back Inhabitants, as 
well as others, ought to be obliged to furnish themselves with 
Arms, and to be disciplined as in other Colonies for their own 
proper Defence, which would be no manner of Charge to the 
Publick, and but little to Particulars. 

These, I think, are the principal Arguments adduced by 
those who plead for a Law for Self-Defence: To which I 
shall add these other weighty Considerations, that may more 
particularly affect Friends as a People; The Government at 
Home, and particularly the Parliament, appear to have this 
present War very much at Heart, in which they spare no 
Charge in fitting out large Fleets, with Land-Forces, and 
expect that all their Colonies will in the same Manner exert 
themselves, as the Assemblies of all the others have in some 
Measure done, ours excepted, not only in their Contributions, 
but they have also generally a regular Militia for their 
Defence. 

Our Friends have recommended themselves to the Govern- 
ment in Britain, not only by their peaceable Deportment, as 
has been already observed, but by complying with its Demands, 
in chearfully contributing by the Payment of their Taxes 
towards every War; yet they are admitted into no Offices of 
the Government above those of the respective Parishes where 
they live, except that some have undertaken to receive the 
Publick Money ; and tho’ tolerated in their Opinions, as they 
interfere not with the Administration, yet these Opinions are 

VoL. v1.—27 
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so far from being approved by the Government, that when 
they shall be urged as a Negative to putting so valuable a 
Country as this, and scituate, as has been mentioned, in a 
proper Posture of Defence, those who plead their Privileges 
for such a Negative, may undoubtedly expect to be divested 
of them, either by Act of Parliament, or a Quo Warranto 
from the King against their Charters ; for it will be accounted 
equal to betraying it. And this, besides the irreparable Loss 
to ourselves, must prove a Reproach, and vast Disadvantage 
to the Profession every where. 

Tis alledged, the Governor made a false Step last Year in 
Encouraging or Suffering our Servants to inlist ; for which 
he has been abridged by the Assembly of the Salary, for a 
Year and a half, that has for many Years before been allowed 
to our Governors. Lut as this is interpreted by the Ministry 
in Britain, as a Proof of an extraordinary Zeal for the King’s 
Service, his Conduct herein, as also his Letter to the Board 
of Trade, however displeasing to us, will undoubtedly recom- 
mend him the more to the Regard of our Superiors, in whose 
Power we are; and accordingly we may expect to hear of it. 

Our Province is now rent into Parties, and in a most un- 
christian Manner divided: Love and Charity, the great 


t=] 
Characteristicks of the Christian Religion, are in a great 


o 


Measure banished from amongst the People, and Contention 
too generally prevails. But, for the weighty Reasons that 
have been mentioned in this Paper, it is not to be doubted 
but that those who are for a Law for Defence, if the War 
continues, and the Country be not ruin’d by an Enemy before, 
must in Time obtain it: It is therefore proposed to the serious 
and most weighty Consideration of this Meeting, Whether 
it may not, at this Time, be advisable, that all such who for 
Conscience-sake cannot join in any Law for Self-Defence, 
should not only decline standing Candidates at the ensuing 
Election for Representatives themselves, but also advise all 
others who are equally scrupulous, to do the same; and as 
Animosities and Faction have greatly prevailed amongst us 
of late, and at all Times there prevails with too many an ill- 
judged, parsimonious Disposition, who for no other Reason 
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than to save their Money, but probably on some other Pre- 
tence, may vote for suchas they may think, by their Opposition 
to the Governor, may most effectually answer that End ; that 
such Friends should give out publickly before hand, when 
they find they are named, that they will by no means serve 
tho’ chosen, and accordingly that the Meeting recommend 
this to the Deputies from the several Monthly or Quarterly 
Meetings in this Province. All which, from the sincerest 
Zeal for the Public Good, Peace of the Country, and not only 
the Reputation, but the most solid Interest of Friends as a 
People, is (I say again) most seriously recommended to your 
Consideration, by 
Your true Friend and Well-wisher, 
J. L. 

Stenton, Sept. 22. Li4L, 
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PENNSYLVANIA AND MARYLAND BOUNDARIES. 


The dispute between the proprietors of Pennsylvania and Maryland re- 
garding the boundary lines of their respective provinces as they existed in 
1682, that is, when the present State of Delaware was considered as a part 
of Pennsylvania, has more than once been the subject of investigation. The 
most important papers which have been published relating to the early 
stages of this controversy are the charters of Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
and Penn’s letter to the Lords of Plantation and Trade, dated August, 1683. 
These, with some papers printed in the Breviat of the case between the 
Penns and Lord Baltimore, together with well-known law reports and some 
useful notes in Chalmers’s Political Annals, the author of which had access 
to the archives of the State Paper Office, have been the chief guides of 
historians. 

We now give to our readers Lord Baltimore’s account of what took place 
between him and Markham previous to Penn’s arrival, and of his, Balti- 
more’s, first interview with Penn, together with Markham’s answer to Bal- 
timore. To these we shall add in the form of notes several hitherto unpub- 
lished papers relating to the subject. In printing these documents we have 
been obliged to spell out some of the words which are abbreviated in the 
originals, as the contractions used could not be expressed in type. The 
original manuscripts of the papers here given are in the State Paper Office, 
London. Lord Baltimore’s detailed account of his meeting with Penn at 
Col. Taylor’s is too long to permit of its being printed in the present number 
of the Magazine. 

For the benefit of those who are unacquainted with the origin of this dis- 
pute we will briefly relate the facts as we understand them. 

The royal patent issued to Cecilius Lord Baltimore in 1632 gave to him 
all of the Delaware peninsula north of a line drawn east from Watkins 
Point on the Chesapeake to the Atlantic Ocean, and south of the fortieth 
degree of latitude. He was also to have that portion of land west of the 
Chesapeake which lay south of the fortieth degree, bounded on the south 
and west by the Potomac River. The eastern portion of his grant was 
spoken of in the charter as bordering on the bay of Delaware, and the 
whole is described as being not “ yet cultivated or planted” by a Christian 
people. It afterwards appeared that the Dutch as early as 1631 had made 
a settlement on the Delaware on land purchased of the natives in 1629. 
This settlement was destroyed by the Indians. The Swedes settled there in 
1638, and remained unmolested untils1655, when they were conquered by 
the Dutch of New Amsterdam who claimed the territory under the purchase 
of 1629. In 1664, the New Netherlands became the property of James 
Duke of York, under a grant from his brother Charles II., and the Delaware 
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acttlements were a portion of this gift. The Dutch repossessed themselves 
of New Netherlands in 1673, but in fifteen months were again compelled to 
yield possession to the Duke of York. It is doubtful if the phraseology of 
the Maryland charter would have served to secure the Swedes _posses- 
sion of the west bank of Delaware Bay had Baltimore made any vigorous 
attempt to expel them, or had he been a favorite at court. Snch, however, 
was not the case, and when the territory came to be governed by the Duke 
of York, Baltinrore seems to have abandoned his claim. 

Penn’s charter for a territory west of the Delaware was issued in 1681. 
His southern boundary was the fortieth degree of latitude, with the excep- 
tion of that portion which would fall within a circle of twelve miles radius 
around New Castle. This exception was made to protect the Duke of York’s 
colony. Great ignorance existed when both patents were issued as to where 
the fortieth degree would fall. When Baltimore’s grant was made it was 
supposed that the fortieth degree would cross the Delaware Bay, and on a 
map he issued in 1635 it is given much more to the south than its true loca- 
tion. When Penn’s grant was made the advisers of the Lords of Trade 
thought the line would intersect a circle of twelve miles around New Castle, 
whereas it will be remembered it crosses the present city of Philadelphia. 
Indeed from the papers we now print it is tolerably clear that Charles Cal- 
vert, the son of Cecilius, was not aware, until 1682, that Upland, the present 
Chester, was south of the fortieth degree. 

Having obtained from the Duke of York grants for his Delaware colonies, 
Penn sailed for America in 1682. Whatever politic reasons may have pre- 
vented Cecilius Lord Baltimore from advancing his claims in opposition to 
those of the Duke of York, they had no influence with his son Charles when 
he found the Duke had parted with his Delaware colonies. The following 
papers will show the condition of affairs when Penn landed, and what im- 
mediately followed. Penn’s anxiety to obtain control of the Delaware River 
and Bay will be fully understood when it is remembered how all-important 
in those days water communications were to the success of colonial enter- 
prises. That he fully appreciated this is evident from the fact that when he 
first sketched the bounds of his province he asked for five degrees that he 
might have an outlet on the lakes, and enjoy a trade with Canada, and when 
Sir John Werden proposed that the circle around New Castle should be of 
twenty or thirty miles radius, Penn said he would then have “so very little 
river left” as to interfere with the improvement of his province. He also 
endeavored to obtain from Baltimore a port on the Chesapeake, arguing 
that the trade he would draw to it would benefit both their colonies. 

In 1685 the right the Duke of York had to the western shore of Dela- 
ware Bay was confirmed by the Lords of Trade, and only the western half 
of the peninsula was given to Lord Baltimore. The southern boundary 
of Pennsylvania, not being of immediate importance, was left undefined. 
When finally settled it seems to have been adjusted on the principle that, 
when the well-known geographical points mentioned in the patents conflicted 
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with imaginary lines, the former should take precedence. Lord Baltimore’s 
charter bounded his province on the east by the Delaware Bay, and it was 
decided that it could not extend so far north as to border on the river. 
Penn’s charter limited his province by a line which would intersect a circle 
of twelve miles radius around New Castle, and there it was allowed to rest. 
After tedious litigations the final settlement of this question was by com- 
promise. In 1763-7 the lines between the provinces were run by Mason and 
Dixon. The illustration we give is a view of one of the original stones 
erected by them at intervals of five miles to mark the boundaries. It has 
been presented, by a friend of the Society, as a suitable illustration for the 
magazine during this anniversary season. The stone stands four miles south 
of Oxford, Chester County, Pa. The arms of Lord Baltimore are on the 
side opposite to that given in the picture, and face towards Maryland. The 
stone is of granite. It is 6 inches thick, 12 inches broad, and projects 
about 18 or 24 inches above the surface of the ground. It is the silent wit- 
ness of the peaceful settlement of a vexed question, and a memorial of one 
which was ended only by civil strife. 


A Narrative of the whole proceedings betwixt the Lord Baltemore 
and Capt. Wm. Markham Deputy Govornor under Wm. Penn 
Esqr. as also betwixt the Lord Baltemore and the Said Penn. 


His Majesty haveing been Gratiously pleased to give to Mr. 
Wm. Penn a tract of land in America to the Norward of 


Maryland the Said Penn in Aprill 1681 sends one Capt. Wm. 
Markham his kinsman to be his Deputy: And towards the 
latter End of August following Capt. Wm. Markham came 
to Maryland with a Letter from Mr. Penn to the Lord Bal- 
temore ;' And at the same time brought another from his 
most Sacred Majesty beareing date the 2d day of Aprill in the 
three and thirtith of his Majesty’s Reigne.? The Lord Bal- 


' See p. 463. 

® Letter to the Ld. Baltemore abt Mr Penn. 

Right Trusty & Welbeloved Wee greet you well Whereas by Our Letters 
Patents bearing date the 4th day of March last past Wee have been 
graciously pleased out of Our Royall Bounty, & the singular regard Wee 
have to the merits and Services of Sr William Penn deceased to give & 
grant to Our Trusty & Wellbeloved Subject William Pen Esqr son & heir 
to the said Sr William Penn a certain Tract of Land in America by the 
name of Pensilvania, as the same is bounded on the East by Delaware 
River from twelve miles distance Northward of New Castle Towne unto ye 
43d Degree of Northern Latitude, if the said River doth extend so farr 
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temore haveing perused the Kings Letter as also that from 
Mr. Penn, the said Markham was assured by the Lord Balte- 
more that the Kings Commands should be readily and very 
Speedily obeyed and by that means Mr. Penn’s desires and 
request would be likewise complyed with, the Said Pen 
haveing by his letter requested that the Lord Bualtemore 
would give all ye dispatch possible in the buissnes of the 
Bounds. But by reason of the great heats then in August 
Capt. Markham happen’d to fall Dangerously ill, and because 
the Lord Baltemore was willing to embrace all opportunitys 
of expressing his great friendshipp respect and kindnesse to 
Mr. Penn, he invited Capt. Markham to his house where he 


Northward and if the said River shall not extend so farr Northward, then 
by the said River so farr as it doth extend; And from the Head of the said 
River the Eastern Bounds to be determined by a Meridian Line to be 
drawn from the head of ye said River unto the said 43d Degree; the said 
Province to extend Westward five degrees in longitude to be computed from 
ye said Eastern Bounds, & to be bounded on the North by the beginning of 
the 43 degree of Northern Latitude, And on the South by a Circle drawn at 
twelve Miles distance from New Castle Northward & Westward unto the 
beginning of ye 40th Degree of Northern Latitude, & then by a straight 
Line Westward to the limit of longitude above mentioned, as bye Our said 
Letters Patents doth particularly appear ; And to ye end yt all due encour- 
agement be given to the said Wm Penn in the settlement of a Plantation 
within the said County, Wee do hereby recommend him his Deputies & 
Officers employed by him to your friendly Aid & assistance, willing & re- 
quiring you to doe him all the Offices of good neighbourhood and amicable 
correspondence which may tend to ye mutuall benefitt of Our Subjects 
within Our Provinces under your respective Proprieties. And more espe- 
cially wee do think fitt yt in order hereunto you do appoint wth all con- 
venient speed some person or persons who may in conjunction with the Agent 
or Agents, of ye said William Penn make a true division & separation of 
ye said Provinces of Maryland & Pensilvania according to the bounds & 
degree of Northern Latitude expressed in Our said Letters Patents, by 
setling & fixing certain Land Marks where they shall appear to border upon 
each other for ye preventing and avoiding all doubts and controversies that 
may otherwise happen concerning the same and Wee &c Whitehall Apll 
2d in ye 33d year of Our Reign 
By His Majesty’s Command 
Cox way. 
To Our Rt &c Charles Ld Baltemore Proprietary of Our Province of 
Maryland 
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Continued very Dangerously ill for the Space of three weekes 
& better; Sometime in September the Said Markham grew 
So well that he resolved to returne, to Delaware, and before 
he parted with the Lord Baltemore they both agreed to meet 
the 16th of Octbr. next following in ordr to take observa- 
tione for the Ascertaining the 40th degree of Northerne 
Latitude, the Said Markham haveing promis’d and assur’d 
the Lord Baltemore that he would send to New Yorke to 
borrow of one Coll Lewis Morris there a Sextile of Six or 
Seaven foote Radies, being the only fitt Instrument yt could 
be heard of. Capt. Markham meeting with a long passage 
up Chesepeack Bay writes to the Lord Baltemore that he 
could not possibly attend the 16th as had been agreed on, 
but desired it might be on the 26th of October; But soone 
after that came another Letter from Capt. Markham, wherein 
he gave the Lord Baltemore advice that he was relaps’d and 
so ill that he should not be able to attend the buissnes of 
the Bounds till the Spring—Whilst the Said Markham was 
Said to be thus ill, many reports were given out by the friends 
(Vulgarly called quakers) both of Maryland as well as those 
of Pensyllvania that the Degree of forty Northerly Latitude 
would be as lowe as Pooles Island in the Bay of Cheseapeack, 
And it Seemes, that Mr. Penn had beene so farr Possest 
therewith, that he Made bold to write a letter dated the 16th 
of September 1681 and directed the Same to James Frisby, 
Edward Jones, Aug. Herman, George Oulfield, Ilenry Ward 
and Henry Johnson Att their Plantations in Pensilvania, for 
so was the letter Superscribed.!’ The contents of which being 
that, as he was confident and ready to beleeve their were within 
his bounds, they should not pay any more taxes or Sessments 
by any order or law of Maryland &. This letterso Alarumn’d 
the Inhabitants of Baltemore and Cecill Countys that they 
Immediately refused paying their Levys which had been 
assessed by a Law past but two months afore this happen’d. 
Notice hereof being given to the Lord Baltemore and his 
Councill, Orders were immediafly issued out to the Millitary 
Officers of the Said Countys to assist the respective Sherifis 


' See Pa. Archives, Vol. J. p. 38. 
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in the due executione of their Office, and with great difficulty 
it was that some of the Inhabitants were made to comply 
with the then Publique Levy, though the partys to whom 
that letter was particularly directed gave little Creditt to it; 
being confident that Mr. Penn had been misinform’d as twill 
Sufficiently appeare both he and many others bave bin in 
relation to the fortith Degree of Northerne Latitude: The 
trouble, and indeed Sedition that the said letter had ocea- 
tion’d for some little time made the Lord Baltemore judge it 
Absolutely necessary to have the bounds Speedily fixt. But 
Capt. Markham was said to have a tertian or quartan Ague 
so that the Lord Baltimore could not procure the settlement 
of the Bounds as he then desir’d. Sometime after this reports 
came downe to the Lord Baltemore that one Wm. Hague! 
a quaker and much employ’d by Mr. Penn, had taken obser- 
vations att the Head of the Bay which very much dissatisfied 
ye Said Hague and other friends; for upon those observations 
it was then given out by the Quakers that if the Degree of 
forty did not afford Wm. Penn a harbour he would be for’et 
to buy one of Baltemore or otherwise that their Shipps must 
Enter and Cleer in Maryland. The Said Hague in a short 
time after this came to the Lord Baltemore’s house on Pa- 
tuxent River where amongst other discourse the Lord Bal- 
temore askt the Said Hague whether he had not taken Some 
observations att Elk River for his private satisfaction, which 
Haigue own’d, but with all pretended that the Instrument 
was So Small that there could be no Certainty. The Lord 
Baltemore prest no further but told the Said Haigue he 
should be glad that Markham were well, for that he had 
Severall reasons to presse for a dispatch of the buisnesse of. 
the Bounds, that the quiett and peace of Maryland very much 
requir’d it. The 14th of May (82) the Lord Baltemore writt 
a Letter to Capt. Markham who he understood to be well to 
signifie that he appointed the 10th of June to meet him with 
persons to Settle the Bounds; to which letter the Said Mark- 


' William Haige, one of Penn’s Commissioners. His commission, em- 
powering him to act with Crispin, Bezer, and Allen, is printed in Hazard’s 
Annals, p. 637. 
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ham gave answer and with assurance that he would not faile 
to meet ye Lord Baltemore att Mr. Augustine Herman’s 
Plantation on Bohemia river which was the place the Lord 
Baltemore appointed to meet him. But some disturbance 
about that time happening in Virginia the Lord Baltemore 
did not think it prudent nor indeed Safe for his Province to be 
att any distance from Patomeck River, over which the Muti- 
neers in Virginia threatened to Come to Cutt up the Tabaccoes 
in Maryland as they had done in Some Countys of Virginia. 
The Lord Baltemore therefore Sent away Commissioners who 
were precisely on the 10th June att Augustine Herman’s 
Plantation, but neither finding Capt. Wm. Markham nor any 
person else there from him, they Immediatly writt to him 
and sent their letter by an expresse.! But to that no answer 
was given nor to a second they writt, though both (as can 
be proved) came Speedily to ye said Markham, who to be out 
of ye way att that time pretended buissnese att New Yorke. 

When the Commissioners had expected Some dayes and 
finding no hopes of seeing Markham, they for the Lord 
Baltemores Satisfaction made three Severall observations, in 
which they differ’d not above a Minute or two.? 


' A letter from James Sanderlands and Robert Wade to Markham, who 
was at Upland, dated June 12, 1682, is printed in Pa. Archives, Vol. I. p. 
46. It shows that Markham had sent word to Baltimore that he could 
not meet the Commissioners, but his message, according to Markham’s state- 
ment here printed, was not received by Baltimore until after the Commis- 
sioners had started. 

? Extract of a Letter to the Ld Baltemore from the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by his Lordship to settle the bounds between Maryland & Pen- 
sylvania. June 17. 1682 
Wee have taken three severall observations & in all of them have not 

differed two minutes & wee find Mr Augustin Hermans house to lye in the 

latitude of 39d. & 45m: so that your Lordship has 15m. yet from hence due 

North which will go not farr short of Upland & this differs very little from 

their own observation lately taken as wee are credibly informed wee have 

used our endeavors in letting all here know of your Lordship’s Desire to have 
the bounds determined & all seem mych satisfied with your Lordship’s pro- 
ceedings much blaming Mr. Markham that after so many flourishes he should 
bee thus backward ; Wee question but ye Lines will fall to answer yor Lord- 
ship's expectacons & our true endeavors shall not be wanting to give your 
Lordship satisfaction. 
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After this, they being neer New Castle, they had a Curi- 
osity to see yt Towne, and being there they were told there 
was a Sloope newly arrived from New Yorke that had brought 
the Instrument which Capt. Markham had sent to Coll 
Lewis Morris for. With some difficulty and many entreaties 
they persuaded the Master of the Sloope to permitt them the 
use of it, and with it in a very Cleer day being on the 27th 
of June 1682 they found the Latitude of the place of obser- 
vation which was in the Towne, to be thirty nine degrees 
forty odd Minutes. 

After the taking of this observation the Comissrs. return’d 
and then Markham sent Letters excuseing his being absent, 
and signified that he would be ready when ever the Lord 
Baltemore would appoint a second time. Upon this the 
Lord Baltemore by letters signified to Capt. Markham that 
he would not faile to be up att Augustine Hermans some 
time September following, but a day Certaine could not be 
fixt by the Lord Baltemore in regard as he signified by his 
Letter to the said Markham that two of his Artists, were 
then ill. But on the 12th of Septembr. the Lord Baltemore 
sett saile from Patuxent.up the Bay And on the 14th the 
Lord Baltemore mett att Major Peeter Sawyers a Letter from 
Capt. Markham Dated the 8th of the same Month, wherein 
he possitively promised and assur’d the Lord Baltemore that 
he would attend his Comeing. This Letter put the Lord 
Baltemore out of all Doubts assureing himselfe that Mark- 
ham would not be guilty of such Incivilities and Indecencies 
as he had offer’d the Commissioners. On the 19th of Septem- 
ber the Lord Baltemore being arriv’d att Elk River he sent 
a Letter to Markham to give him notice of his being there. 

On the 20th his Lordpp writt to the said Markam againe; 
after writeing that letter the Lord Baltemore being Certainely 
Adviz’d that Markham was gone up Delaware, and finding 
little roome and want. of severall Conveniency’s att Mr. Her- 
mans the Lord Baltemore with about twelve Gentlemen in 
Company with him in all not above twenty persons went the 
21st to New Castle where staying till the 23rd and heareing 
no News of Markham’s Comeing though it was proved he 
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had reed. both the Lord Baltemore’s Letters, his Lordpp the 
said 23rd in the Evening procur’d boates and that night 
reacht Upland and tooke his quarters in Capt Markhams 
Lodgeings who, his Lordpp was told, was Newly gon up to 
Burlington in East New Jersy, being gon after his receipt 
of his Lordpps first Letter of the 19th September. 

Sunday morning being the 24th very early Markham came 
into the Creeke att Upland, and was not a little Amazed to 
understand that the Lord Baltemore was there. About tenn 
of the Clock that Morning Capt Markham Came to see the 
Lord Baltemore but with such a disorder’d Countenance and 
odd behaviour as was Easily perceiv’d by all the Company. 
The Lord Baltemore not seemeing to take any notice of the 
confusion he saw him in, desir’d of Capt Markham that he 
might see the New Instrument for Observatione which he 
heard Mr. Penn had sent him the which he readily yielded to; 
but for want of some small glasses, which the said Markham 
said Wm. Iaigue had taken away the Instrument could not 
be made use of,so then the Lord Baltemore requested he 
might see the Instrument Col] Lewis Morris had Lent, which 
was Likewise brought forth by one Richard Noble a Quaker 
who sett the same up and it being a very Cleer day observa- 
tione was taken therewith by the said Noble as Likewise by 
those Artists the Lord Baltemore had with him, and they 
all agreed that ye Latitude of Upland was by that Sextile of 
Coll Morris in 39 degrees 47 Minutes and five Seconds. After 
the takeing of this observation the Lord Baltemore told Capt 
Markham that Since the degree of North Latitude would be 
about 12 miles more due North from Upland it would be 
necessary to goe up Delaware river to see where forty did 
Cutt the said river. But the said Markham by the advice 
of Haigue (who seem’d to Governe more then Markham) 
declin’d that proposition giveing very Slight reasons for his 
refuseall, but told the Lord Baltemore that he was ready to goe 
to the heads of any of the rivers in the Bay to take the fortith 
Degree of North Latitude, and to assure the Lord Balte- 
more of that, he Immediattly gave it under his hand which 
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the Lord Baltimore has ready to produce.!’ The 25th of Sep- 
tember being munday the Lord Baltemore resolv’d to take his 
leave att Upland, and in the Afternoone the Lord Baltemore. 
Capt Markham and above forty more being att the landing 
in order to take Boate the Lord Baltemore spoke to the said 
Markham thus. You are sensible, Capt. Markham, that by 
an Observatione taken yesterday that this Plantation is in 
39°—47—and Some Seconds, and must therefore be sensible 
that I am here about twelve Miles to the Southward of the 
Degree of forty, which is my North Bounds as the Same is 
Mr. Penns South Bounds. Therefore Afore you and all the 
rest here present I lay Claime to this place and as farr futher 
as the degree of forty will reach, to this Capt. Markham 
replyed nothing, but immediatly conducted the Lord Balte- 
more to the boat, assureing the Lord Baltemore that he 
would not faile the next day being ye 26th to be att New 
Castle with Coll Lewis Instrument which the Lord Baltemore 
desired and the said Markham likewise promised faithfully 
te bring with him to the end the degree of forty might be 
taken att the head of the Bay. The 26th and 27th the Lord 
saltemore waited at New Castle for Markham, but finding 
that there was no hopes of seeing him the Lord Baltemore 
return’d to Mr. Augustine Hermans, and thither came a Letter 
from Markham, signifying that the persons most Concern’d 
for the Goverment would nowise Consent that he should meet 
as he had given under his hand, by Giveing this reason that 
the Quakers were very much disordr’d by the Lord Balte- 
mores laying Claime to a place called Chichester about three 
or four Miles below Upland.2 This beeng all yt was done in 
relation to ye buisnesse of the Bounds Notwithstanding his 
Majesty’s Letter of the 2d Aprill 1681 procur’d by the said 
Wm. Penn, the said Letter ordering the Lord Baltemore to 
appoint with all convenient Speed some person or persons who 
might in Conjunctione with the Agent or Agents of the said 


See p. 432. 
* A letter without date, evidently the one here mentioned, will be found 
in Pa. Archives, Vol. I. p. 39. See also Markham’s answer to Baltimore, 
infra, p. 433. 
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Wm. Penn make a true Divisione and Separation of the Pro- 
vinces of Maryland and Pensylvania according to the Bounds 
and Degree of Northerne Latitude Expressed in our Letters, 
Pattente by Settling, and Affixing Certaine Land markes 
where they shall appeare to border upon each other which 
are the words of his Majesty’s said Letter. 

This Letter of the Kings was little regarded, though Mr. 
Penn’s Letter of the 10th Aprill (81) to ye Lord Baltemore 
gave Notable hints for the Speedy Complying with his Ma- 
jesty’s Commands in that Letter of the Second Aprill, the 
which the Lord Baltemore was forward enough to have obey’d 
had others had that due reguard to his Majesty’s Grace and 
favour therein. But it not Serveing the turne was wholy 
laid aside by Penn’s Agent—About the 24th October follow- 
ing Mr. Wm. Penn comes into Delaware River and came to 
an Anchor afore New Castle and there demanded and tooke 
the Keys of that Towne and men tooke possessione of what 
else his Royall Highnesse the Duke of Yorke pretends to, 
tho’ the same hath beene justly Claim’d by the present Lord 
Baltemore as also by his Father. This being done without 
takeing the least notice of his Highnesse his Governr. at 
New Yorke. And altho’ the said Wm. Penn sent a Letter 
by his Secretary to the Lord Baltemore beareing date the 2d 
of November (82) writt at New Castle yett Mr. Penn made 
no mentione of such his proceedings, nor did he order his See- 
retary to take any notice thereof, which seem’d a Little 
Strange to the Lord Baltemore, who had beene told by Mr. 
Pen formerly that his Royall Highness the Duke of Yorke 
had made him offers of his pretentions on Delaware and that 
he had refus’d the Duke in regard (as he signified) he knew 
it to be the Lord Baltemores. And of this the Lord Balte- 
more tooke notice to Mr. Penn at their Conference. On the 
13th of December last the Lord Baltemore and Mr. Wm. 
Pen had a Conference at the House of Coll Thomas Taylors 
att the Ridge in Ann Arrandell County to which place the 
said Wm. Pen was so kind as to come. But afore the Con- 
ferrence (which Mr. Penn desir’d should have beene private) 
there was some what spoke by the said Penn which in short 
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was as followeth—Mr. Penn Signified that as the King had 
given him a considerable Tract of land to the backward of 
the Lord Baltemore, he was sensible that without the Lord 
Baltemores good neighbour’d and kindnese to him a great 
part of that Countrey so given him would prove but a dead 
Lumpe of earth, for without an Inlett the same would be 
ever Uselesse, and therefore he requested the Lord Baltemore 
to be so good and kind a Neighbour as to afford him but a 
back Dore for the Improvement of that which otherwise 
(without such a conveniency) would signifie nothing to him. 

Adding this that what was but the hundredth part of the 
Lord Baltemores interest would be Ninety nine parts of the 
hundred of Wm. Penns—As this request of Mr. Pens did 
not att all seeme unreasonable to the Lord Baltemore so was 
it not the Lord Baltemores intentions to deny the said Pen 
any Neighbourly and friendly kindnesse, And all that the 
Lord Baltemore then replyed was that he supposed Mr. Penn 
did not expect a speedy answer to his request, which Mr. 
Penn answer’d againe he did not, then the Lord Baltemore 
proposed to Mr. Penn that the Conferrence, he had desir’d 
might be afore his friends and such of the Lord Baltemores 
Councill as were then there, that it would be best and safest 
to have it Publique; for that an affair of that Concerne to 
them both, being Publiquely Dabated would give most satis- 
faction to the Inhabitants of both Provinces. Mr. Pen then 
Demanded how many persons the Lord Baltemore would 
have present. The Lord Baltemore Desir’d that all the 
friends he had brought with him might be present if he so 
pleas’d and that only six Gentlemen of the Lord’ Baltemores 
Councill should be thereat. Mr. Penn did att last declare 
that what the Lord Baltemore desir’d was reasonable, faire, 
and Honorable—Then all persons were Called in, and the 
Said Penn begann his discourse which he continued for some 
time after which he pulls out a Letter and gives it the Lord 
Baltemore as the ground and foundation of their further dis- 
course: The Lord Baltemore perceiving it to be a Letter 
from his Majesty, reads the same privately afterwards againe 
to the whole board saying he found by that Letter that his 
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Majesty hud beene misinform’d, and to make that out the 
Lord Baltemore reads the Bounds mention’d in his Pattent.? 
After this the Conferrence held For some houres, the which 
was taken in short hand by the Clarke of the Assembly in 
Maryland and the next morning the Clark brought it faire 
writt out and the same was read approv’d and sign’d by the 
Gentlemen of the Lord Baltemores Councill And had not the 


' Letter to ye Ld Baltemore abt adjusting ye bounds between their Pro- 
vinces of Maryland & Pensilvania. 

tight Trusty & Welbeloved Wee grect you well. Whereas by Our Letters 
Patents bearing date ye 4 day of March 168? Wee have been graciously 
pleased out of Our Royall Bounty & ye singular regards Wee have to ye 
meritts & Services of Sr William Penn, deceased, to give & grant To 
Our Trusty and Welbeloved Subject William Penn Esqr. son & heir to the 
said Sr William Penn a certain Tract of Land in America by ye name of 
Pensilvania; And in as much as ye same according to the Bounds thereof 
expressed in Our said Letters Patents borders on Maryland, Wee think itt 
will very much conduce as well to Our Service & the improvement & meliora- 
tion of ye said Colonies, as to ye benefitt of the particular Planters in both, 
that the boundaries between them be set forth & ascertained, which cannot 
by any method be so certainly effected, as by an admeasurement of ye two 
degrees North from Watkins Point the expresse South Bounds in your 
Patent & already so setled by Commissioners between Virginia & Maryland ; 
& being willing to give the said William Penn all fitting encouragement in 
planting ye said Province, for preventing all disputes which may disturb an 
amicable & neighbourly correspondence between you two, & Our Subjects 
under your respective commands We have thought fitt hereby to recommend 
ye same in a most particular manner to you, willing and requiring, you that 
with all possible speed, upon the receipt hereof, to proceed to determin ye 
Northern Bounds of your Province, as ye same borders on Pensilvania, by 
an admeasurement of the two degrees granted in your Patent, according to 
ye usuall computation of Sixty English Miles to a Degree, beginning from 
the South bounds of Maryland as ye same are already setled by Com- 
missioners, as is above mentioned, that so Our Subjects transporting them- 
selves into Pensilvania may receive no discouragement by loss of time to ye 
prejudice of Our Service & their concerns. And so Wee bid you very 
heartily farewell. Given &c Windsor Augst 19 1682 in ye 34th year of 
Our Reign 

By His Majesty’s Command 

: Conway. 
To Our Tr &c Charls Ld Baltemore Proprietary of Our Province of 

Maryland. 
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said Penn bin hasten’d and hurried away by, many quakers 
that are Inhabitants of Maryland to a meeting that day, Mr. 
Penn had had a Coppy of the said Conferrence with him ; 
but loath he was to stay so long and therefore requested the 
Lord Baltemore to send him one, which accordingly has bin 
Done. The Lord Baltemore with the Gentlemen of his 
Councill waited on Mr. Penn to the place where the friends 
meeting was to be that day and there tooke his leave and 
parted with the said Penn who the next day went to a General] 
Meeting at Choptanch River in Talbott County where the 
Lord Baltemore had order’d Coll Philamon Lloyd and his 
Major with some horsemen to wait on the said Pen in his 
returne: This is whatt past betweene the Lord Baltemore 
and Wm. Penn who by Agreement are to meet some time in 
March next for the finding out the Degree of forty Northerly 
Latitude. The King’s Letter which Mr. Penn deliver’d at the 
Conferrence to the Lord Baltemore beareing Date the 19th 
Day of August 1682 in the foure and thirtith yeare of his 
Majesties Reigne makes mentione of an Admeasurement of 
two Degrees According to the usuall Computatione of Sixty 
miles to a degree to be the best and Certaine Method of Set- 
ting forth and Ascertaining the Boundaries betweene Mary- 
land and Pensylvania, But the Lord Baltemore humbly con- 
ceiveing that his Majesty had received some misinformatione 
touching the Bounds of his Province, Did att this Confer- 
rence produce his Pattent, and the Bounds of the same were 
read to Mr. Penn, and the Gentlemen then att the Board. 
After which Mr. Penn propos’d as a more equall way for him 
and the Lord Baltemore to take their Commencement from 
the Capes which (as the said Penn affirm’d) lay in thirty 
Seven Degees and five Minutes,and yet haveing bin received 
for a long time to be the true Latitude of the Capes, and by 
which Masters of Shipps have governed themselves would 
be as well for the Lord Baltemore as the said Wm. Penn. 
Urgeing that an uncertainty of so long standing would be 
better then to runn into a new Eror, which discourse of Mr. 
Penn’s Seemed to Show a jealousie in him, and Not to Carry 
much reason with it, or which many of the Gentlemen then 
VoL. vi.—28 
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present imagin’d rather Proceeded from an Unwillingnesse 
to have the Bounds ascertain’d the surest, and most Certaine 
way, which as the Lord Baltemore had often urged might be 
by a Sextant of Six, eight or tenn foot Diameter, which 
being large and fixt in a frame And the frame Standing sure 
upon firme ground, must, by all Artists, be held a more Cer- 
taine way of taking an observation then by a Small Sea 
Quadrant, and that held up by the hand which is alwayes in 
Motione and the Persons perhapps aboard a Shipp who tooke 
the Latitude of the Capes; where there was the Shakeing of 
the hand, and Error in the Instrument besides the unskill- 
fullnesse and Ignorance of those observators against which 
Mr. Penn spoake so much. But in a fixt Instrument of the 
Diameter afore said, and that sett in a frame on firm Land, a 
Certaine observatione may be taken and that without the 
helpe of an Horrison, and this, Mr. Penn it’s believ’d knew 
well enough to be the Surest way; But he haveing bin mis- 
inform’d as to the degree of forty Northerly Latitude (which 
he was assur’d would fall Lower then Saxafras River in the 
Bay of Cheaseapeack as by their false Mapps appeares, and 
haveing assured his friends, and particularly those of his late 
Societie for Trade,' that all the lead of the said Bay would 
fall within Pensylvania is now unwilling to have the truth 
discover'd. For whilst Mr. Penn and his friends were kept 
in their said Error about the degree of forty then the Lord 
Baltemore was prest to have an observation taken, and his 
Majesty’s Comands in the first Letter of the 2d Aprill 1681, 
Complyed with ; But that first Letter not serveing the Turne 
another was procur’d, upon as great a misinformation to his 
Majesty as could be given. 

And it will also appeare that upon such Blind observations 
as are usually taken by Masters off Shipps (who often times 
are no more Artists then just to Saile their Shipps to ports 
by guesse) these great mistakes have risen. For Mr. Penn 
did owne to the Lord Baltemore that both his Majesty and 
the Lords of the Councill were assur’d that New Castle lay 


' The Free Society of ‘T'raders.—Ep. 
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Seaven Eight or tenn Miles to the Norward of the fortith 
degree Northerly Latitude whereas Mr. Penn his Deputy 
Wm. Markham and the Cheife of the friends (Called Quakers) 
have since own’d that New Castle lyes some Miles to the 
Southward of that Degree. Now whereas the said Penn 
desires to have an Admeasurement from the Capes to the 
Degree of forty, offering that, as the most equall way ; Tis 
well knowne that, that can never be Effected by reason, tlie 
Wayes from the Capes to Wattkins point are not passable, 
there being not onely Waters to pass over, but likewise such 
rotten grownes as no person can gett through and from Wat- 
kins point (the Lord Baltemore’s South bounds) there are 
Severall large Rivers to Crosse over, besides, that a due North 
Line will Cross Cheseapeack Bay towards the upper part 
thereof; And for these reasons (were there no other) these 
offers and Proposealls of Mr. Pen’s to the Lord Baltemore 
can never be complyed with, and so consequently the Degree 
of forty must be taken as the Lord Baltemore att the Con- 
ferrence did Propose. C. Baltemore. 


To Answer my Lord Baltemors letter to me of the 11 July 1682, 
will be Sufficient to Cleare my selfe of what he hath Charged 
me wth untill that day, it being a repetition of ye Jornall he 
kept, but cannot begin my answer, with ye begining of his letter, 
he haveing began, with ye End of The Story. 


The Lettr I sent my lord from the Head of The Bay, bore 
date ye 25 of Tber. 81, Occasioned by my long passage up 
thether haveing spent most of the Time I intended for my 
jorny to New York, or to have sent thether, to borrow Coll _ 
Morrisses Instrument, by which I Desired tenn dayes longer, 
after I gott home (being very ill) sent a second letter to My 
lord, which he mentions ye Receipt off, but before it came to 
him hand I had one from him; of ye 10th 8ber. 81 (which he 
eunningly would evade mentioning) wherein he tells me, he 
could not come upp that year for fear of ye ffrost ; but would 
wholely lay the not Meeting that year to me—To mine of 
the 17th March 8} I might reasonably Expected an answer 
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before ye 22d of May, which was the day I Recd his of ye 14th 
Ibid, in which he Tells me he had Ended his Sessions of As- 
sembly, and setting his business in ordr to meet me ye begin- 
ing of ye Next Month, with out regard to any affaires of 
Mine, ye which at that time was very Urgent; for haveing in- 
gaged to pay ye Indians for the land I had bought of them 
Lefore ye Middle of June, in Expectation of which They de- 
fer’d their hunting till it was allmost too late for that year: 
and if they ‘had gon before I had pay’d them wee could not 
have had any land that yeare to seat the people on that daly 
came there; it being our custome not to use any land un- 
bought of ye Natives, a Thing My Lord Baltemore’s a 
Stranger to haveing taken all his by fforee, Never purchased 
any of ye poor Natives nor did he ever mention his haveing 
an Instrument, as [ Desired by mine, altho’ he knew I had 
none, but that had sent to New York to borrow one, which 
was not yett come, nor had it, had not I gon myself and In- 
gaged for its security, on ye 26 of May seing a necessity for 
my goeing to New York: as afore said sent an Express to 
my Lord Baltemore, supposeing it might be with him before 
his setting out, with orders at home, that if they heard of 
my Lords coming, to send an express to me to New York, 
My Lord here takes notice of the receipt of mine of ye 
26th May, and that in it I mention ye 10th June, but not 
ye occasion, which was to desire it might be put off till [ 
came ffrom New York, but ’tis his lordshipps way of show- 
ing his polliticks and now Sr I begg leave, that I might not 
ffollow his lordshipps Immethodicall Method, to leave his 
letter of ye 11 of July a while, and come to some others of 
his and agents, that I might ye more easily Keep the path I 
began in. here ought to be read his letter of the 1 June 82, 
by which he Excuses his not coming him selfe as he had pro- 
mised, but that he had sent his Com™, and hop’d they would 
meet with persons the alike quallified this very letter was 
brought by ye Com™ themselves and ye flirst time I ever 
heard he had an intent to seid Com™ and therefore no won- 
der they were disappoyntd of meeting any the like quallyfi’d 
with this letter I received one from his Com™ Dated from 
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Augustine Harmans, ye 10th June 82, they were both brought 
me to New York by George Goforth, in this letter they 
Desired I would dispatch persons with Instruments to Joyne 
with them; in order to this I shipp off an Instrument at 
New York on board of Cregers Sloop, and took my Jorny 
by land to meet them, when the Sloop arrived ot New Cas- 
tle, my lord Balt'* Com™ were there, and understanding the 
Instrument I had borrowed was on board, Did by ye means 
of the Dutch Inhabitants of ye Towne, procure the Master 
(he being a dutch man) to bring it on shoare, and there they 
used it as you may see by my Lords letter of 11 July: (a 
Confidence I never mett the like to dare to touch an Instru- 
ment that was to be used by the Contrary partie and so pri- 
vately that no ffriend of ours was by) now how honest this 
will appeare before all sober men, as his lordshipp is pleased 
to say of my actions, I know not; but in my opinion they 
that dont Take it for Knavery will be mistaken ; I begg par- 
don for this digression. The day after they had used the 
Instrument. I came downe to New Castle, beleeving the 
Com™ had been there, but they were gon the night before. 
The next Morning I sent Mr. Haig to Augustine Harmans, 
in hopes to a found them there, but they were gon before he 
came there, but on the same day what reason these Gentlemen 
had to goe back, when they saw the Instrument, and was 
told I was near home, I Can’t Imagine. July ye 7th 82. I 
sent to my lord to give him an accot, that I made all possible 
Speed to meet his Com™ strangely I mist them, & how 
ready I was now to Joyne with them, now I had secured pay 
for ye Indians—by a lettr ffrom my Lord of ye 14th Augt. 
82. he tells that some time ye Next Month he intendes to send 
his Comrs up againe, and perhapps come himselfe, the which 
accordingly he did, a particular jornall of it I have writt by 
it selfe. 

Wm. Markham Gent maketh Oath that this is a true answer to all the 
Allegations (yet kno-ne) alleged by the Lord Baltamore. 

Wm. Markham. 

Haveing had advice as I was up the River of My Lord 

Baltemores being at New Castle made what possible Speed 
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I could Downe to wayt on him & on ye 23d of Tber, about 
tenn at night, gott into Upland Creick where being told my 
Lord Baltemore was at my lodging at Robt Waides, lay 
that night at Upland. The next Morning wayted on my 
Lord, but his lordshipp haveing a great reteineu with him, 
und every one something to say to me, I Desired Mr. Haig 
he would take notice what passed between us and write it 
downe, for I feared they would hardly give me soe much 
time as to doe it; about Three dayes after his Lordshp was 
gon I Desired Mr. Haig to give me in writeing, what he had 
noted passed at ye time afore said, the which he did as ffol- 
loweth 

Saterday Tber: 23d 1682 The Lord Baltemore accom- 
panied wth Coil: Corsie, Majr Seawell, Majr Sawyer, and 4 
of his owne Commisrs and forty men Armed with Carbines 
pistolls, and Swords, came from New Castle to Upland and 
lay all night at Robt. Wayds: sunday 24th being not a day 
of Business Baltemore desired that he might see his owne In- 
strument, and that of Coll Morrises sett up, that he might 
know how they did agree, in order to proceed the next day 
for laying out ye line of Dewision betwixt the two provinces, 
but after the Instruments were sett up and none appoynted 
to mind them but the lord Baltemores one men by his order, 
they told the lord that They found Upland to ly in ye Lattd 
39d. 45’. 

Munday, 25th 7ber This Morning his Lordshp desired that 
he might be admitted to goe further up the river, that he 
might run as farr up as the line of 40 where ever it was to 
be found. but Gor Markham told him that he conceived that 
from Twelve miles above New Castle and soe upward upon 
Delaware river his lordshp had no reason of Claime, because 
he had no Interest therein being appropriated to his Mastr 
Wm Penn, by lettrs Pattents granted to him by the King 
begining Twelve miles distance northward of New Castle 
Towne: Unto ye 43d 00’ of Northern lattitude, unto which 
the lord Baltemore replyed, that he was not To consult what 
was granted to Mr. Penn, but what his Majty had granted 
to himselfe many years before; he granted Mr. P. his pat- 
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tent, and that he found he had Included all the land on ye 
Westward most side of Delaware river unto ye Lattitude of 
ye fortyeth degree within his lordshipps said pattent ; unto 
which Gor Markham replyed, That as his Lordshipp was 
pleased to Consult his one pattent, and give what Construc- 
tions upon the said pattent his lordship thought most proper 
for his purpose, he as his Mastrs ffaithfull Servant & not at 
all being made knowne to ye Contents of his lordships pat- 
tent had read and perused ye Kings Majts lettrs pattents 
granted unto Willm Penn, which he at that Time produced 
to his lordship under the great seale of England, and there 
found as is here Expresed that his Majty has been gra- 
tiously pleased by letters pattents, bareing date ye 4th of 
March last past doe give and grant unto W P. Esqr &c all that 
Tract of land in America Called by ye name of Pennsilvania, 
as the same is bounded on the East by Delaware river, from 
12 Miles distance Northwards of New Castle Towne, unto ye 
43 degree of Northern lattde, and Dayted ye 2d day of 
Aprill 1682 for these reasons Gor Markham tould his lord- 
ship, That he Could not allow him to Take further observa- 
tions, because Mr Penns Pattent took its begining 12 miles 
from New Castle and for the reasons his Majty had to doe 
soe (which was often questioned by ye Lord Baltemore and 
Alleadged on his lordshipps part that his Majesty had been 
misinform’d) he dares not be soe presumtive to inquire into 
his Majtys reason, he being allwayes the Master and In- 
terpriter of his owne reasons unto whom he refer’d his lord- 
shipp for answer, his lordship was pleased to Say Mr. Penn 
might goe there for answer if he pleased, for his owne part 
he had no reason nor would goe before his Majesty nor Coun- 
cill Table for any such Matter. but would take his owne 
where he found it ; The lord Baltemor by owne of his artists 
or Comm™ was pleased to object that if wee began 12 miles 
above New Castle, and respected the Towne as our Contre, 
how could wee fetch our Sweep to touch the Meridian line 
of 40, it being a Matter in his lordshipps Esteem impractica- 
ble unto which Gor Markham replyed, that in that they were 
as farr at a loss as in ye foregoeing argument, for that as he 


Se 


Se 
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would show them; and at that time produced the letters 
pattents granted by his Majesty to Wm. Penn, his Majesty 
had not Concluded the Towne of New Castle to be ye Contre, 
but That ye 40th degree was the Contre and ye Circle of The 
12 miles to ye Northward of New Castle was only to respect 
ye 40th degree, as its Centre, unto which They said his Ma- 
jesty must have long Compasses; The Go" made answer he 
hoped they would not limmett his Majesty’s Compasses 
These and such like arguments being often disputed and re- 
peated on both sides, his lordshipp desired of Go’ Markham 
his reasons under his hand, why he would not allow or Con- 
curr with his lordshipp to lay out the line on delaware river,! 
unto which Go’ Markham agreed—after his lordshipp had 
perused Go" Markhams reasons, and ready to take boat to 
goe towards New Castle where he and Go™ Markham had 
appoynted to meet in order to lay out the line of Devision 
betwixt the Two provinces uppon Chessapeak Bay and the 
Rivers respecting that Bay, his lordship was pleased to call his 


' To his Exelly My Lord Baltemore. 


Where as your lordship hath been pleased to Desire a reason of me under 
my Hand why I Concurr not with your Lordshipp in laying out the bounds of 
this province Pennsilvania upon Delaware river; My Lord This is my reason 
that as I received all yt part of The river Delaware beginning 12 Miles 
above New Castle Towne and so Upwards, ffrom The Government of New 
York which is according to The Express words of his Majesty’s Letters 
Patents To our Proprietory Wm Penn Esqr I most humbly Conceive That 
I am not to be accoumptable to any other person Then his Majesty or Royall 
Highness ffor any part of This Province laying upon Delaware River & 
soe bounded but if your Lordshipp be willing to lay out ye bounds betwixt 
This Province and your Lordshipps Laying towards Chessapeake Bay and 
The rivers on That side I am ready and willing to wayte upon your Lordship 
for yt End & purpose. 

Upland in Pennsylvania 7ber : 29th 1682. 

[ am my lord your Ldshipps 
most Humble Servt 
Wm. Markham. 

Wm. Markham maketh oath that the 
above mentioned is a true Copy deliver'd 
by me to ye Lord Baltemore. 

Wm. Markham. 
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people together and there declare, he was then in Maryland; 
unto which Go** Markham answered, he was undera Mistake, 
for he was in Pennsilvania no saies My lord Baltemore, I am in 
Maryland, and will settle some of These people about me here, 
upon which Go Markham Tould him, that if his lordshipp 
was in Earnest and if they were not words of Course, that 
then seeing the debate between his Master Penn and his lord- 
shipp could not be other wise desided, their pretences being 
both by lettrs Pattents from the King, that he perceived his 
Majesty was the most proper person to end that Differance, 
but his lordship reply’d no he would not goe before his Ma- 
jesty, the land was his, and as soon as they had ffound where 
the line of 40 would ffall upon Chessapeak Bay, he would 
come with his Eastern line and take possession of this part 
of The river and above it Tenn Miles, but Go’ Markham re- 
plyed, that he had received this river and Every part Thereof 
12 Miles above New Castle by Vertue of lettrs pattents from 
the King, in favour of his Master Penn, ffrom the goverment 
of New York, but had no order to deliver it up to any man, 
nor suffer any person to keep possession of it, and unless he 
received such or the like orders ffrom Mr. Penn, he would 
keep it untill his Master Penns arrivall, which he did not doubt 
but would be very shortly; and desired his lordshipp would 
referr all to his Coming but his lordship would not consent 
then the lord Baltemore took boat and went to Markiss hook 
at Chichester and there went ffrom house to house prohibite- 
ing the inhabitants to pay any more quitt rents to Mr. Penn, 
telling them, that ye land was his, and that he would sud- 
denly returne and take possession of it. and that they were 
cheated and Deceived by Will: Penns Depty Goverr: which 
Caused such a Consternation in the Inhabitants of Those 
parts, and in the Inhabitants of Upland, that ye next day 
when Gor Markham was ready with his boat, his Instruments 
on board, his horses provided to goe by land, and all other 
materialls ready to wayte upon his lordshipp at New Castle, 
according to ap poyntment from thence to goe to finde the 
line of 40 upon the rivers towards Maryland; the Inhabitants 
afore said being Terrified by ye reason afore said came to ye 
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Go“ and desired to be removed from their habitations as 
Conseiveing themselves not safe nor secure, by reason of his 
lordshipps un-Expected clame, which obliged Gor Markham to 
Consult the persons of his Councill most Concerned in the pro- 
vince ; who was not willing he should at this time goe out of 
the province, but remaine to quiett the disturb’d people and 
therefore advised him to write to ye lord Baltemore.! 

Wm. Markham Gente maketh Oath that all the contents within mentionend 
are true to the best of his knowledge. Wm. Markham. 





1 See Pa. Archives, Vol. 1. p. 39, 
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BI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE LANDING 
OF WILLIAM PENN. 


DINNER OF THE Historica. Society oF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The two hundredth anniversary of the arrival of William 
Penn was celebrated by the Historical Society, on the even- 
ing of November 8, 1882. A dinner was given in the Foyer 
of the Academy of Music. The members of the Society and 
their friends present numbered one hundred and forty-one. 
The President, Mr. John William Wallace, and Vice Presi- 
dents, Horatio Gates Jones, Craig Biddle, and George de B. 
Keim, presided at the several tables. 

The following Divine blessing was invoked by the Rt. 


Rev. Edmund de Schweinitz, Bishop of the Moravian Church : 


Lord, Lord, God, Thou Father of lights with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning, we give Thee 
hearty thanks for all the mercies which Thou hast shown to 
us as individuals, as a Society, and especially as citizens of 
this commonwealth. We praise Thee that Thou didst con- 
strain its founder to establish it upon the broad and solid 
basis of truth, of justice, and of liberty. We magnify Thy 
Holy Name that its progress, in the past two centuries, has 
been so wondertul, and that Thou hast enabled it to do so 
much in furthering the grand development which is going on 
in this Western World. 

And now O God, we beseech Thee, continue to bless this 
our State with Thy favor and to crown it with Thy loving 
kindness. Yea, prosper our whole land; give to it prosperity, 
and to all its people salvation. Let its industries increase, 
let its institutions of learning be sanctified, let righteousness 
abound. Make us, who are gathered here, faithtul in labor- 
ing for our country and for the holy cause of Christ our 
Saviour. Let His glorious Gospel spread, until every nation 
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and every kingdom will be His own. And to Thee, the 
Triune One, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, shall be glory 
forever and ever, Amen. 


After the various courses had been served, the President 


said :— 


Our Bi-Centennial celebration has been accomplished. 
And I think, that if we turn our eyes from the external 
aspect of that remarkable exhibition to consider by what 
causes it was brought about, our Society will have great rea- 
son for self-gratulation at the success of the enterprise. | 
think it is certain that, with our sober-minded people, such 
a celebration could not have taken place from mere love of a 
pageant, nor from the rivalry of competing trades, nor from 
the fancy for military or masonic show. Nor could the love, 
even for music,—though that has increased immense!y within 
thirty years—have summoned at a call for its own gratifica- 
tion such a legion of choristers as delighted us with their 
harmonies on those days. No one of these causes, nor all 
together, could have produced a celebration so vast, so 
various, sO imposing, so costly, and so continuous. The 
vauses to a large extent, I think, are in the nature of moral 
causes. They are, I submit to you:— 

First.—A high degree of civie spirit, a sort of civie virtue 
among our people. I mean a devoted love to whatever con- 
cerns the honor and fame of our state and city, and a deter- 
mination that no celebration that is supposed to concern that 
honor and that famie should be partial, insignificant, or cheap. 

Second.—To a wide-spread knowledge and lively interest 
in the personal history of William Penn; a history singularly 
picturesque and affecting, and which touches every one who 
reads it: and to a reverence, even to this day, abiding among 
this people for those principles, political, moral, and reli- 
gious, on which William Penn founded his government two 
hundred years ago. ‘ 

If these facts lie in any degree at the basis of this great 
celebration, then I say, this Historical Society has cause for 
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satisfaction. For what, as regards our state and city, has 
this Society been doing in the fifty-seven years since it was 
founded, so much as collecting, preserving, arranging, and 
giving to the people the evidences that both, by their men, 
their conduct, and achievements, have an honorable history, 
and deserve an honorable fame; a history which they 
should all know, a fame they should all love and cherish! 

And as for William Penn, have we not equally, for fifty- 
seven years, been describing his life, enforcing his principles, 
and disproving the calumnies that British authors have 
heaped on his name ? 

Where in our hall stand his arms, his image and super- 
scription? In the chief and central place assuredly, while 
those of all our generals, our statesmen, and all our governors 
stand in side and secondary position. And what society, or 
who, has given so liberally from their scanty funds, for even 
a fragmentary portion of his papers? What society, or who 
has given, these late times, to the world such a body of his 
writings as we did a short time since, in that delightful col- 
lection of bis letters to his secretary Logan? Hundreds visit 
our Hall, and see every relic of him treasured as if it were a 
jewel, every page of his writing as though it were a leaf of 
the Sibyl. In short, what society outside of that religious 
body of which he was a member, but whose tenets have 
prevented their proclaiming his statesmanship, and indeed, 
everything except his theological views and Christian virtues, 
[ say what society, with this limited exception, has done so 
much to secure his fame? Our teachings on all these sub- 
jects have been quiet, but they have been constant, and for 
fifty-seven years. Such teachings may well affect even a 
community. They have affected this community; and in the 
size, enthusiasm, and the success which broke so suddenly 
upon us, in the late celebration, we discovered that a city 
aud a state have learned, before we were aware of it, the les- 
son which we sought to teach. 

The effect produced by our Society as a body has, of 
course, been mediate only. But the action of our members 
bas been direct, personal, and immediate. I see a score of 
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gentlemen, at the tables before me, who, on the late cele- 
bration, have exerted themselves with actual personal devo- 
tion—laboring, I may say, with their own hands—giving, 
too, their thoughts, their time, and their money to make 
this vast organization practicable, and its success complete. 
[ will not shock their modesty by naming them all. But I 
cannot but refer to the honored gentleman who sits at my 
right hand—you know, of course, that I allude to Mr. E. C, 
Kniaut—who, while the great project, though approved by 
so many, was yet laboring for shape and strength, and de- 
spondency hung over its friends, and discouragements to ae- 
complishing it seemed to come from every quarter—suftered 
himself to be called to its Presidency, and by his ample for- 
tune and credit, his well-known energy, and his equally well- 
known discretion, changed the face of everything, and at 
once gave certainty of success to the undertaking. 

With regard to our celebration to-day, of Penn’s landing, 
we do but revive an ancient custom. The day on which 
Penn took possession of the region that we now call Penn- 
sylvania was ever, with this Society, a great day. We cele- 
brated it by a public dinner years ago, at Chester; subse- 
quently by one at Reading, subsequently by one at Bethlehem, 
and since in the same way, at different times, in this city. 
The practice fell into desuetude with the outbreak of our 
civil war. With peace and harmony returned, we revive it 
to-day. A dinner, geutlemen—by which I mean the bland 
and exhilarating intercourse which is generated among our 
members, as we sit around the festive board enjoying the 
bounteous provisions which a beniguant Providence puts 
before us—has always proved a valuable support to Societies 
in the nature of ours. To our charitable societies, such as 
St. Andrew’s, St. George’s, St. David’s, and St. Patrick’s, I 
should think it was indispensable to their existence; the 
strongest ligament which binds the brethren together. I 
have been a member of St. Andrew’s since the year 1837, that 
is to say, I believe for forty-five years, and I declare to 
you that, except on the occasion when the Society removed 
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the remains of Gen. Ilugh Mercer, a Seotehman, from 
old Christ churchyard, in Second Street, where he had 
been buried after the battle of Princeton, in which he was 
mortally wounded, to Laurel Hill, I never saw the brethren 
assembled in any considerable force but at the annual dinner 
of the Society, where they assembled in large numbers: after 
which charitable contributions filled the treasury! So, even 
with our societies of business it is found that an annual 
dinner has this beneficial result ; it strengthens the springs 
of action ; and operates as a lubricant, wherever a lubricant 
is needed ! 

I hope, therefore, the excellent executive council of this 
Society, while it continues to have lectures delivered fre- 
quently, and to issue annually as it does printed volumes of 
history, and continues to purchase, even at prices which seem 
enormous, works relating to Pennsylvania, so rare that they 
may exist only in a single copy, and continues to bring from 
British archives public or private transcripts or originals of 
ancient manuscripts that concern us, I say I hope, while it 
continues to do all this, and even more, if you like, in the 
same lines, it will not omit to summon us occasionally for the 
agreeable occupation in which we are now engaged. Such 
enjoyment will not impair to any one the real value of any- 
thing that we do or possess; while to some, it will give new 
interest to them all. 

[ propose to you, gentlemen, the first toast of the evening: 


Tur Memory or WILLIAM PENN. 


This toast was responded to by the ion. Wayne Mae 
Veagh. 

After some humorous remarks, of which no notes were 
preserved, Mr. Mac Veagh reiterated in eloquent terms the 
train of thought embodied in an eulogy on William +’enn 


delivered by him before the Penn Club in 1877." 


' See Penna. Macazine, Vol. I. p. 361. 
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The second toast was— 
Tue THREE Lower Countiks, 


This was responded to by Dr. L. P. Bush of Wilmington, 


who read the following address of William Penn to the 


g 
g 
Justices of New Castle, 21st of December, 1682. The tirst 
few words of the original manuscript being illegible, those 
printed in brackets are supplied from a similar address de- 
livered to the Justices of the county of Sussex on the 25th 


of the same month. 


[Since it hath pleased God to put the government of the 
West side of Delaware River & Bay into my hands I cannot 
but in good confidence endeavour to promote Justice & 
Righteousness among y* Inhabitants thereof, knowing yt He 
who is y* Judge of Quick & Dead, will remember us for g 
if we forget not [lim, & yt a Goverm! lay’d & begun by 
y* Line of Equity & true Judgment will not fail of Pros 
perity. I therefore most earnestly recomend to you, who 


ood, 


are y* Ministers of Justice for y* County you live in, Vigi- 
lancy & Fidelity, y* 
Justice & in order thereunto y* you keep your Courts w" 


you may neither neglect nor pervert 


Jonstancy & Gravity ; & if you have your Ears open to hear 
all as well y* Poor as y* Rich, & in all cases to judge accord- 
ing to y* Truth if y* Evidence w“out Fear, Favour, Afection 
or Reward, y* God may bless you & y* People bless you, w™ 
seldom fail to be y* Reward of Wise, Just & Virtuous Magis- 
trates. 

So I bid you all heartily Farewell. Given under my hand 
at New Castle, this 21" of 10ber 1682 being y* second year of 
my Government. 

I do also think fitt ytan exact Catalogue be returned to 
me of y* names of all y* people of your County, Masters, 
Mistresses & Servants, Parents, Children, also of y* number 
of Acres each Freeholder hath 5 & by whom & when granted 
all in distinct columus, w” a mark on nonresidents y* have 
Clames. 
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The third toast of the evening, 
Tur Laws MADE By WILLIAM PENN, 


was responded to by Mr. Hampton L. Carson, as follows :— 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Weare told by Plutarch that Lycurgus, charmed with the 
beauty and greatness of his political establishment, exacted 
an oath from the Spartan people never to alter it until his 
return from Delphi, and thus secured the inviolability of 
his laws. Though William Penn demanded no such pledge, 
and doubtless had no such expectations of devotion, though 
since his death the world has been shaken by successive re- 
volutions, yet the great principles upon which he founded his 
free and happy Commonwealth are still living forces, un- 
changed in efficiency and usefulness, while the mode of their 
administration only has been shaped from time to time to 
meet the wants of a growing people. In the judgment of 
competent critics, Penn ranks among those founders of States 
who by the wisdom, liberality, and beneficence of their laws 
are justly entitled to the admiration and gratitude of man- 
kind. 

Ilis preparation for his crowning work had been ample and 
peculiar. Ife had met Locke at Oxford, and had studied 
law at Lincoln’s Inn; he had read with attention Lord Coke 
and Magna Charta, and made each word of gold his own; 
he had kindled at the protest of the Barons at Runnymede, 
and breathed a similar spirit of defiance; he had scanned the 
whole fabric of social freedom, and, pen in hand, had traced 
to their fountains the liberties of Englishmen ; he had felt 
the fierce grasp of arbitrary power and suffered the horrors’ 
of the dock and the gaol; “ the inner light” had dispersed 
the darkness of his cell, and his soul had expanded beneath 
the ministry of Fox; he had divined the truth that about 
the person and the mind of man there is something too 
sacred for even the anointed fingers of a King to touch; he 
had defended with spirit and address the rights of jurymen; 
his ears had been pierced by the wail of those persecuted 

VoL. vi.—2 
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“for conscience’ sake ;” he had seen the flames curl about 
Elizabeth Gaunt, and had gazed on the mutilated limbs of 
Cornish at Cheapside; he had debated the loftiest proposi- 
tions of government with Sidney ; he had talked with Milton 
of Pym and Hampden, and dreamed with More and Iar- 
rington of the ideal State. He had seen at White Hall the 
pleasure barks of Charles launched upon the tears of his 
subjects ; he had witnessed with disgust the exaltation of vice 
and the despair of virtue, and marked the coarse and cruel 
contrast between the features, of royalty and his own un- 
realized democracy. lis mind was a battle-ground ; the 
superstition of the past and the iron tyranny of the present 
met the hopes of the future, and convulsed his soul by the 
shock of arms. The result was a paradox. <A friend of the 
People, he was the favorite of Kings, a man of peace, yet 
the apostle of progress, an advocate of toleration, yet the 
champion of aggressive reform, an angel of mercy, yet a bolt 
of destruction, the herald of the things to be, the executioner 
of the things that are. 

With such singular characteristics, trained in such schools, 
and not without experience in the work of colonization, 
endowed by nature with an intellect bold and commanding 
and a heart gentle and benevolent, sustained by an unfalter- 
ing trust in God, holding the charter of a matchless province, 
he resolved, in the prime of vigorous manhood, to follow the 
Pilgrims across the sea, and build a great government of the 
People, founded upon Mercy and Justice, walled in by Truth, 
Peace, Love, and Plenty, crowned by Virtue, Liberty, and 
Independence, the refuge and abiding place of persecuted man. 
Relying not upon any particular model of government, but 
upon the goodness of men, he concisely declared that “ any 
government is free to the people under it, whatever be the 
frame, where the laws rule, and the people are a party to those 
laws.” With the assent and approbation of the freemen of 
the Province he established a system destined to endure, and 
proclaimed his aims to be “to support power in reverence 
with the people and to save the people from the abuse of 
power, that they may be free from their just obedience, and 
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the magistrates honourable from their just administration, 
for liberty without obedience is confusion, and obedience 
without liberty is slavery.” 

Ife severed church from state, guarded the rights of con- 
science, wedded religious liberty to civil security, encouraged 
immigration, armed the citizen with the ballot, provided for 
the freedom and purity of elections, forbade taxation without 
representation, threw open the courts, simplified pleadings 
and processes, gave the right to counsel in cases of felony, 
declared the right to trial by jury, converted prisons into 
work-houses, abolished the infamy of gaoler’s fees, subjected 
lands to the payment of debts, punished bribery and extor- 
tion, discouraged frauds by the registration of deeds and 
wills, destroyed multiplicity of suits, overturned the in- 
equalities of primogeniture, suppressed piracy, assailed vice, 
stripped the criminal law of ferocious punishments, estab- 
lished schools, encouraged literature, rewarded science, and 
thus strove to secure the peace, purity, and happiness of his 
people. 

In all these provisions we recognize the great features of 
our State jurisprudence, and on critically comparing them 
with the condition of the law that then prevailed in England 
and with all that has been since accomplished by Howard, 
Romilly, Brougham, Peel, aud Gladstone, we are astounded 
at the extent and boldness of his innovations. 

It was Penn’s good fortune to be practical and successful. 
Locke failed, but he triumphed; Harrington dreamed, but 
he acted ; Sidney died upon the seaffold for his unpublished 
opinions, but he lived to see his plans in peaceful opera- 
tion. 

To the enraptured gaze of Scipio there was revealed a 
place in Heaven assigned to all those who have preserved 
their country or increased her glory, where an eternity of 
happiness is theirs. “ For there is nothing more acceptable 
to God, who rules this world and directs the affairs of men, 
than those councils and assemblies, bound torether by laws, 
which are termed States; the founders and preservers of 
these come from Heaven, and thither do they return.” 
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The fourth toast : 
Tue Retigious FREEDOM ESTABLISHED BY WILLIAM PENN. 


The Rev. Thomas F. Davies, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, 


Philadelphia, said :— 


I rise with the greater pleasure, Mr. President, in answer 
to your call, because I think it not altogether inappropriate 
that a member of the religious body to which I belong should 
respond to this Toast and acknowledge the great obligation 
which, in common with Christians of other pames, we owe 
to the broad and generous statesmanship of William Penn. 

To a student of history few things are more surprising 
than the struggle which many of those principles of truth 
and justice that are now everywhere current, passed through 
before they gained a lodgement in the hearts and minds of 
men. One hundred and twenty-eight years before the birth 
of William Penn, in the year 1516, Sir Thomas More, in his 
description of * The Best State of a Commonwealth,” gives 
it as one of the most ancient laws of his ideal state, “ that 
no man ought to be punished for his religion.” And he adds 
a later enactment, “that every man might be of what reli- 
gion he pleased, and might endeavor to draw others to it by 
the force of argument, and by amicable and modest ways, 
but witnout bitterness against those of other opinions ; but 
that he ought to use no other force but that of persuasion.” 

[ suppose, sir, that these are principles which would com- 
mand the unanimous approval of the citizens of this country, 
and find acknowledgment through a greater part of the 
civilized world,—but they utterly failed to influence the 
generation which heard them. Even in the minds of the 
most advanced thinkers, and of the greatest statesmen, they 
were held to be but pretty theories, Utopian ideas.—theories 
and ideas that could never be realized in a real world. Why, 
sir, so late as the first year of the seventeenth century, in 
1601, no less a man than Lord Bacon, in a letter to Mr. Se- 
eretary Cecil, relating to Ireland, and “ inciting him to em- 
brace the case of reducing that kingdom to civility,” speaks 
of religious toleration not as a duty, not as something which 
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the strong owe to the weak, those in authority to those un- 
der authority, but as that which while it might be of abso- 
Jute necessity in policy was also in his judgment “a matter 
warrantable by religion.” 

[ conceive it to be the great glory of William Penn that 
he was the apostle and champion, not of religious toleration, 
but of something higher and grander—of religious freedom ; 
of liberty of conscience! It was the recognition of this 
that won for him the reluctant praise of the brilliant histo- 
rian: “the statesman who in an age of persecution made re- 
ligious liberty the corner-stone of a polity.” Le was brought 
to the maintenance of this great principle not by considera- 
tions of policy, not by a sudden conversion under stress of 
persecution, but by the deliberate convictions of his intellect 
and conscience. He asserted it in his youth, maintained it 
in his maturer life, and as soon as the opportunity offered 
itself, carried it out in practice. 

In 1671, when a young man of twenty-seven, he published 
a tract upon Liberty of Conscience, and defended it by the 
authority of reason, Scripture, and antiquity. In the name 
of his people he demanded it as their undoubted right by the 
law of God, of nature, and of their own country. Five 
years later, in another work he contends that all that human 
laws may rightly require of any man, all that is needed to 
entitle any citizen to the protection of the laws of England 
might be summed up in the sentence, “ honeste vivere altenum 
non ledere jus suum cuique tribuere.”’ 

The time soon came when these principles could be put 
into operation. In 1676 the affairs of the province of West 
Jersey came into the hands of Penn. He was charged with 
the work of preparing their fundamental laws. And among 
them we find this: “* No man is to be interrupted or molested 
on account of the exercise of his religion.” Upon what he 
did here for us in 1682, in his own great province of Penn- 
sylvania, in the way of establishing religious freedom, it is 
surely unnecessary for me to enlarge this evening. 

In estimating the benefits conferred by William Penn upon 
the world, and upon civilization, it should be remembered 
that the liberality of the man did not spring from latitudi- 
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narianism ; he was not one of those who think it matters not 
how much or what a man believes. On the other hand, he 
was a person of the strongest, deepest religious convictions 
and beliefs; no man more so. He was no lover of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church ; he employed his pen in controverting 
its peculiar tenets, while at the same time he was warmly 
attached to many of its members, especially to his own and 
his father’s friend, King James ILI. 

It was this fidelity in his friendship that caused him to be 
charged with being a concealed Roman Catholic, a Jesuit in 
disguise. Ile was no lover of the Church of England. He 
liked not its ceremonies and surplices, its “ hireling minis- 
try,” and its prescript prayers. And yet to each of these 
bodies, to the Roman Catholic and the Churchmen alike, he 
accorded in his province perfect liberty in the exercise of 
their religion and perfect equality before the law. Great as 
may have been his dislike of their respective systems of reli- 
gion, greater far was his love of Christian charity, of even- 
handed justice, of liberty, and of law. Therefore it is that 
we are met to do honor to his memory this evening, and 


honor will be done to it through all time. 


The fifth toast, 
Tue Erautu or NOVEMBER, 
was responded to by Mr. Henry Flanders. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN : 

The event we commemorate on this occasion, no doubt, is 
more interesting and important than the day of its occur 
rence. Nevertheless, sir, the day that has been set apart by 
the IListorical Society to celebrate the landing of William 
Penn on these shores, has abundant historical justification. 
According to the reformed calendar, there was a difference, 
from the year 1582 up to the year 1699, of ten days between 
the old and the new style. The letters of Penn and contem- 
porary documents, show that on the 24th of October, 1682, 
the “ Welcome” arrived in the waters of Delaware Bay ; 
that on the 27th of October he anchored off New Castle, and 
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on the same day, he invited the commissioners of that town 
aboard the vessel; that on the following day he took posses- 
sion of the town under the authority of his grants. 

On the 29th day of October we have the evidence of Penn’s 
letters, that he was at Upland; the evidence of his arrival 
within the limits of that commonwealth, forever thereafter 
to be indissolubly associated with his name and fame. 

Observing, then, the difference in the calculation of time 
between the 17th and 19th centuries, that difference being 
ten days, we find Penn at Upland on the 29th October, 
which, according to the present computation of time, would 
be the 8th of November. 

And it is well on this day and occasion, to recall the fact 
that two hundred years ago, William Penn established on 
these shores a civil polity which, in its development, has 
raised Pennsylvania to the highest rank in our galaxy of 
states, From feeble beginnings, she now numbers over four 
millions of prosperous people; her material resources, when 
expressed in figures, startle and’ confound the imagination ; 
her institutions of learning, piety, and charity have kept 
pace with her growth in wealth, and it only remains for her 
sons to emulate the virtues of her founder, to hand down to 
the coming generations and to the last syllable of recorded 
time, their noble, their priceless heritage. 


The sixth toast was then announced : 
Tur INTERIOR OF THE PROVINCE. 


This was responded to by Mr. George R. Kaercher, of 


Pottsville, who said :— 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

The two centuries which separate the interior of to-day 
from the interior of the days of William Penn, have wit- 
nessed indeed a most wonderful change. The interior of the 
province was then an almost unbroken wilderness; the home 
of the Indian; while here and there, an adventurous hunter 
had penetrated a little way beyond the borders of the settle- 
ments along the banks of the Schuylkill and the Delaware. 
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William Penn sent forth his invitation to all the oppressed 
of the earth to come and settle this land. The interior of 
the province became the home of men from England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, and Germany. They came seeking free- 
dom and liberty to worship according to the dictates of their 
own consciences. As I listened to-night to the eloquent tri- 
bute to the “ Memory of Penn,”—* that fix’t light of a dark 
and graceless age ;” to the grandeur of “ Penn’s Laws,” and 
the sublimity of the “ Religious Freedom” which lhe estab- 
lished, I thought, great and glorious as were all these topics, 
there was one still as great—and that was, the people, who 
coming to these shores from many climes, and passing thence 
into the interior of the province, proved themselves, on all 


occasions 


5 


worthy to follow in the footsteps of Penn; and 
who were the steadfast supporters of his laws, and the un- 
flinching guardians of the religious freedom which he had 
established. It is of these men, whose commingled blood 
now flows in the veins of as great a people as exists upon the 
globe, that I will venture to speak a few words. Who can 
measure the toil that was necessary to transform the interior 
of that day to that of to-day! When we consider the hard- 
ships to be endured, the dangers to be encountered, the forests 
to be felled, the fields to be cleared, the towns and cities to 
be built, it does not seem credible that this great empire of 
nearly five millions of people, with its immense enterprises of 
all kinds, could be the result of two centuries of labor. Yet so 
it is, and to-day, that once uninhabited portion of the province 
is the prosperous and populous heart of the commonwealth. 
The men, who from one generation to another inhabited 
the interior, have a noble record. In every war to sustain 
the colony, to establish the independence of the States, and 
to maintain the integrity of the Union, they have borne their 
full share of the toil and won their due meed of honor. 
What manner of men they were, who lived in the interior 
of the province, in the early days, is made manifest by the 
deeds of their sons, who bave come after them. You all re- 
call the dark day when the first shot at Sumter gave notice 
that the battle for the life of the Republic had begun. The 
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voice of Abraham Lincoln was heard calling the men of the 
Union to the defence of the Capitol. Hardly had the sum- 
mons been made, before the men of the interior of Pennsyl- 
yania were on the march; and when President Lincoln 
beheld “THE FIRST DEFENDERS,”’—the first five companies from 
the interior of Pennsy!lvania—enter the nation’s capitol, in 
advance of the soldiers of all other States, he knew the repub- 
lie would endure, for it gave token, that the heart of this 
great commonwealth beat with steady fidelity to the Union, 
and that as Pennsylvania went so would all her sister com- 
monwealths of the north. 

The two centuries past have been largely devoted, in the 
interior, to the development of the great natural resources of 
the State. The foundations for an enduring prosperity have 
been laid wide and deep. As you look westward from your 
city, it is across fields as fertile and well tilled as are to be 
found in the world. Everywhere is to be heard the busy 
hum of the manufactory, while the products of her mines 
daily find their way to every part of the land. The power 
and high place of the State are forever assured. 

The men of the interior, who thus built up, from a begin- 
ning so small, the industries of the State, have not been ‘un- 
mindful of the cause of education. In every generation they 
labored to spread wider its benign influence. It was her 
sturdy and resolute son, Governor George Wolf, who laid 
the foundation of our present system of public schools, 
which our constitution now guards and sustains as essen- 
tial to the maintenance of free institutions. Yearly the 
interior makes further advances, as was evidenced, when on 
the hill above Bethlehem, Asa Packer, and at the forks of the 
Delaware, at Easton, Ario Pardee, made munificent endow- 
ments in behalf of the cause of education. Thus you will 
find throughout that interior, that the cause of knowledge 
and science, sustained by the increasing prosperity of the 
people, has not been neglected. 

By the appliances of science the ‘far-off interior of the 
province of the early day, is to-day brought close to hand ; 
the ancient feuds between city and country are ended; the 
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iron arteries that spread throughout every part of the State, 
daily pour the life blood of the commonwealth into your city 
to sustain and cnhance your prosperity. United and bound 
together by a common history and a common destiny, I may 
safely predict that, in every emergency that may arise, the 
interior will be found standing beside the city, and that on 
no occasion will the interior be found to falter in her duty to 
the commonwealth. 


To the seventh and last toast, 
PENNSYLVANIA’S PosITION IN THE FEDERAL Unton, 


Mr. George M. Dallas was called upon to reply. He spoke 


as follows:— 


Mr. PresIDENT: 

There is a time to be grave and atime to be merry. “Ask 
for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a grave man.” Not, 
I trust, in Mercutio’s sense, for I hope to survive even that 
which my experience warns me to expect as the consequence 
of this evening’s festivities. But though, like the crier of 
eourt who could not cry because his wile had just died, I 
cannot undertake to be grave to-night, I may promise that 
which will be more acceptable; for “since brevity is the soul 
of wit, and tediousness the outward limbs and flourishes, I 
will be brief;” and, as an earnest of my earnestness jin this, 
since manifestly nothing can more conduce to brevity than 
repetition, I repeat in all soberness (I trust the word is not 
unparliamentary under present circumstances) there is a time 
to be grave and a time to be merry. Now, I put it to you, 
Mr. President, in your private capacity, not officially you 
know: Is thisatime to be grave? If it be, “why then I'll 
suy & man may weep upon his wedding day.” And yet, sir, 
your committee, to whom we are all so much indebted for an 
otherwise most delightful evening, have made your enjoy- 
ment of it conditional upon Your patiently submitting to 
hear me solemuly trifle with so grave a subject as “the posi- 
tion of Pennsylvania in the American Union.” 
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[ have a little boy at home who studies his lessons by my 
side, and as he has a habit, not unusual, I believe, with the 
juvenile student, of muttering when he reads, I have some- 
times found that his pursuit of knowledge does not tend to 
advance my own efforts in the same direction; but to-day I 
thought my recompense for long endurance had come at last, 
for being really in a quandary as to how the position of 
Pennsylvania in the Union should be described, I confidently 
appealed to his fresher information upon the subject for as- 
sistance. Iis reply was prompt and unquestionably correct. 
’ But somehow I can- 
not feel quite sure that he entirely exhausted the subject, or 
fully met the question involved in your toast, and that it 
may be expected I should say something of the relation of 


He told me its position is “easterly.’ 


our glorious old commonwealth to her sisters, in a sense 
not exclusively geographical. 

Pennsylvania! Rich in all that nature in her most boun- 
teous mood bestows upon the objects of her utmost favor! 
Dear mother State, whose smiling face is wreathed with plen- 
teous harvests, and whose teeming womb of earth, by quick- 
ening labor wooed, presents to toil a wondrous progeny of 
wealth ; what, O land of Penn! should be your position in 
this mighty union of great States? Your motto is “ Virtue, 
Liberty, and Independence,” and your sons are virtuous, inde- 
pendent, and free! Christianity is inwoven with your com- 
mon law, and your statutes provide for the education of your 
youth. Where these are joined, virtue is assured. The 
teachings of your elder sons, who staked their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor in their country’s cause, are 
still gratefully and reverently remembered, and in this mem- 
ory liberty and independence are secure. 

What, Mr. President, should be the position of such a State, 
so peopled, in a union such as ours? I ask what should it be, 
for what it should be I believe it always will be, and I answer 
that it should be foremost amongst the foremost in all things 
of which her citizens may justly and worthily feel proud ; and 
this position Pennsylvania will hold as long as she remains 
steadfast in her devotion to that Federal Constitution which 
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made and maintains our most perfect union. Jealous of 
her rights, faithful to her obligations, may she ever, in the 
future as in the past, to herself be true, and it must follow, 
as the night the day, she cannot then be false in anything! 


Mr. Francis H. Williams, Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, read the following letter from the poet laure- 
ute of Eugland, addressed to the Committee :-— 


85 Eaton Square, 8S. W., March 3, 1882. 

My Frienps: I would have written ere this to thank you 
for the honor you have done me by asking me to write a few 
verses on the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Pennsylvania, but I have had the gout in 
iny right hand, and writing was impossible, and just now it 
seems to me that a verse upon anything is beyond my power ; 
but does that matter much while you have your noble old 
Longfellow still among you, and other poets who might be 
more likely than myself to give you a strain which would 
not fall below the subject ? 

I do not say that I may not make the attempt, but I can- 
not promise you anything except ‘that [ will be with you in 
spirit on the 8th of November, and rejoice with your rejoic- 
ing; for since I have been unwell I have read Hepworth 
Dixon’s life of your countryman and mine William Penn, 
and I find him, as there portrayed, no comet of a season, but 
the fixed light of a dark and graceless age, shining on into the 
present—good man and true xaroxdéyases, as an old Athenian 
would have called him. 

Believe me, yours very heartily, 
A. TENNYSON. 

During the evening, Mr. Henry May Keim presented to 
the Society an original deed, dated March 28, 1682, signed by 
William Penn, selling to Robert Greenway, mariner, of Lon- 
don [Captain of the Ship Welcome}, 1500 acres of land in 


Pennsy|vania. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 
(Continued from page 341.) 


CARPENTER. 


142. Josnva Carpenter,’ son of Samuel and Mary (Yeates) 
Jarpenter, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., February 2,1720-1. 
On the death of his father and remarriage of his mother, he 
put himself under the guardianship of Joseph Richards and 
John Inglis, who had recently married his cousin-german 
Catharine McCall (127). At the division of his father’s 
estate, in 1746, he received, with other property, Mr. Samuel 
Carpenter’s mansion on the north side of Chestnut Street, 
between Sixth and Seveuth streets, which, since 1738, had 
been rented to, and occupied by, the Honorable George 
Thomas, Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsylvania. This was 
afterwards sold by Mr. Carpenter.* Land was purchased by 
him in the counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex on 
Delaware. Mr. Carpenter married, in Philadelphia, Decem- 

* It was, at one time, the residence of Doctor Greeme, son-in-law of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Sir William Keith. In 1761, says Watson, it belonged to 
John Ross, Esq., attorney-at-law, who then offered to sell it for £3000 to 
John Smith, Esq., who afterwards occupied it. Subsequently it became the 
property of the celebrated John Dickinson, who added a new front to it in 
1774; und from him it passed into the hands of his brother General Philemon 
Dickinson, whose granddaughter, Mary Dickinson, married William Cole- 
man McCall, M.D., a descendant of Jiéran Kyn before mentioned. During 
the War of Independence the building was used as a soldiers’ hospital for 
the sick infantry of the Virginia and Pennsylvania lines. After this it 
became the splendid mansion of the French Ambassadors, the Chevalier de 
la Luzerne and Monsieur Gerard. The last inhabitant of the house was 
Chief-Justice William Tilghman, who removed from it in 1826. when it was 
demolished to make room for the Arcade. 
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ber 10, 1743, Armgott,* daughter of John Johnson, of Phila- 
delphia County, by his wife Christina, daughter of John and 
Armgott Skute,t of Nitapkung, on the Schuylkill River, and 
granddaughter of Captain Sven Schute, of Sweden, a promi- 
nent officer and colonist of New Sweden.t In his will Mr. 


* This peculiarly Teutonic name appears in Christ Church Register (where 
the marriage is recorded) as “Orange,” and in Mr. Carpenter's will is meta 
morpliosed into “ Olivia.” 

ft John Skute was born in New Sweden, September 4, 1654. He was a 
member and Vestryman of the Swedish Lutheran Congregation at Wicacoa, 
and, doubtless, was buried in Gloria Dei Churchyard. Armgott Skute sur 
vived him, dying at the Schuylkill, March 22, 1755, aged ninety-one years, 
and was buried in Gloria Dei Churchyard. ‘Their daughter Christina was 
born September 4, 1687. 

t Sven Schute probably came to America in one of the five earliest 
Swedish expeditions to the Delaware, and is first mentioned in the second 
Report of Governor Printz to the West India Company of Sweden, dated 
erected by that 
Governor the previous year near Varkens Kil, now Salem Creek, New 


June 20, 1644, as Lieutenant in command of Fort Elfsborg, 
Jersey. In November, 1648, he successfully opposed the settlement of the 
Dutch at Mastinaker’s Hook on the Schuylkill River. In August, 1650, 
immediately on the receipt of the intelligence—brought to New Amsterdam 
by Augustine Herman, grandfather of Ephraim Augustine Herman, Fourth 
Lord of Bohemia Manor, who married Isabella Trent, great-granddaughter of 
Jéran Kyn (47)—that the eighth Swedish expedition to the Delaware, under 
Commander Hans Amundson, had suffered shipwreck in the West Indies 
the year before, Lieutenant Schute was sent on a Dutch vessel to Sweden, 
with a letter to Peter Brahe, President of the Royal Council, from Governor 
Printz, and instructions to make “a good and satisfactory report” of the 
Colony. This duty was performed by him, and at a meeting of the Council, 
March 16, 1652, to which he was specially summoned, his account of the 
settlement aided in determining Queen Christina to order the fitting out 
of the ninth Swedish expedition to our river. In a document describing 
him in official language as “the honorable and brave Lieutenant Sven 
Schute,” signed by his sovereign, August 20, 1653, he received the grant 
for himself, his wife, and heirs, of “a tract of country in New Sweden, 
embracing Mockorhuthigs Kyl, Alkarokungh, Kinsessing, and Aronametz 
Kyl, as far as the River, with the small Islands which lie adjacent, namely, 
Kiiringe and Kinsessing, together with Passuming, with the appurtenances 
thereunto belonging” (identified in Mr. Benjamin H. Smith’s Atlas of Dela 
ware County, Pennsylvania, pp.viii. and ix. (Philada., 1880)). On the 25th 
of the same month he was ordered by the College of Commerce, which then 
had charge of the Colony in America, to enlist fifty soldiers as emigrants, 
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Carpenter describes himself as “gentleman.” He died in 
om 


sending them to Stockholm, and afterwards to visit the Province of Viirm- 
land and Dal, and procure two hundred and fifty inhabitants of the forests 
willing to engage in the enterprise. This task was promptly accomplished, 
and December 13 he was commissioned Captain for New Sweden, with 
special command over the people he had secured for the settlement. Feb- 
ruary 2, 1654, he sailed from Gottenburg on Ornen, with Commissary Johan 
Rising, Engineer Peter Lindstrém, and three hundred and fifty colonists; 
and, after a somewhat adventurous voyage, during which the vessel stopped 
at France and England, the Canary Islands, and St. Christopher's, be arrived 
in Delaware Bay the 18th of the following May. The ship reached Sand- 
hoeck three days later, when Captain Schute landed with four files of musket- 
eers, and demanded the surrender of the Dutch Fort Casimir, then held by a 
small force under the command of Gerrit Bicker. Not receiving a definite 
answer, he took possession of the stronghold, which was named from the day 
of its capture (‘Trinity Sunday) “ Trefaldighets Fort.” On the 5th of June the 
territory granted him by Queen Christina was inspected by Rising and Lind- 
strém, aid Passayung was found to be the place of residence of the most 
distinguished of the Indian sachems, who were not inclined to abandon their 
home. Other portions of the tract being claimed by Swedish freemen, the 
Commissary, now Governor, declined to put Schute in possession until the 
receipt of further instructions from Sweden. Still, as late as 1658 the legal 
title of the Captain to his land was recognized by Jacob Alrichs, Vice- 
Director of the Colony of the City of Amsterdam on the Delaware, although 
it was intimated by the latter to the Dutcl Commissioners, that the pro- 
prietor would willingly dispose of his “ ground-brief for a trifle, according to 
its value and worth.” The following allusions to Schute occur in Rising’s 
first Report to his superiors in Sweden, dated at Fort Christina, July 13, 
1654: “As regards the government of the country, in accordance with the 
most gracious orders of Her Majesty the Queen, and the concessions of the 
College [of Commerce], when I found that the Governor [Printz] had de- 
parted hence, I associated with me as aids these excellent men, whom I con- 
‘ ceived to be the most competent in the Colony, viz., Captain Sven Scuthe 
and Licutenant Johan Pappegoija, with whose counsel and codperation 
hitherto everything has been performed. . . . . . Our state of war 
and defence is, in general, conducted like the rest; however, Captain 
Skuthe has to render an account of the ammunition, shot, and arms, and he 
is particularly busy, at present, strengthening Fort Trinity, which is like o 
key to the river. Further, if any position of Commander of Militia should 
be conferred, I desire, under favour, to state, he is considered a much more 
suitable person than Hans Amundson, and the majority of the oflicers here 
have said they will resign the service, if such a man assume command.” 
Rather curiously, this judgment had been anticipated by Queen Christina, 
for in the document, dated at Upsala, February 28, 1654 (when Governor 
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August, 1764. Mrs. Carpenter survived him many years. 
They had at least three children: 


368. Mary, b. September 23, 1751. 

369. Samuet, b. August, 1752. He m. Mary ——, and had issue. He d. 
in Philadelphia, and was bur. in Gloria Dei Churchyard, November 
17,1810. The Rev. Dr. Nicholas Collin notes in the records of 
that parish, “he had been ailing many years,” and adds, he was 
the nephew of “Joseph Johnson, who was a Vestryman, and owned 





Printz’s return to Europe had been learned by Her Majesty), constituting 
Commissary Rising Provisional Governor of New Sweden, Schute was com- 
missioned to replace Amundson over “the defence of the country and the 
forts,” and the latter was forbidden “to have anything to do with that 
charge.” ‘The salary apportioned to the Captain in a budget for the follow- 
ing year is 432 daler silver, which was next to that of the Governor. At 
the second invasion of the Delaware by Director-General Peter Stuyvesant, 
in 1655, Schute was yet in command of Fort Trinity, which he was compelled 
to surrender, September 1, to the greatly superior force of the Dutch. The 
act subjected him to trial by court-martial before the Swedish Governor at 
Timber Island, September 24, when he denied the accusations brought aguinst 
him, for which there is no evidence that he ever suffered punishment. Among 
the losses he sustained by the ravages of the Hollanders were damages to a 
plantation near the fort estimated at 100 florins. Unlike his fellow-officers 
Rising and Lindstrim, he was content to remain in America. He was com. 
plained of, the following year, by Vice-Director Jean Paul Jacquet, for tur- 
bulence and secret intercourse with the savages, and was summoned to New 
Amsterdam. Under Dutch rule on the Delaware he still bore the title of 
Captain, and in that capacity met Director-General Stuyvesant at ‘Tinicum, 
on a visit of the latter to our river in May, 1658. It is doubtful whether he 
wag alive at the conquest of New Netherland by the English, in 1664, since 
no mention is made of him at that period. We know neither the name of 
his wife nor the number of his children. Besides his son John, however, he 
had a son Sven, born in 1653, and a daughter Magdalen, born in 1660, who 
married Peter Rambo, Jr., son of Peter Gunnarson Rambo, and uncle of 
Peter Rambo, who married, as already stated (Penna. Mac., iii. p. 94, note), 
Christina Keen. Watson errs, of course, in confounding his family with that 
of Sven Gunnarson, the ancestor of the Swansons, who obtained a patent 
from the Dutch Vice-Director Alexander d’Hinojossa for land in the vicinity 
of Wicacoa, Philadelphia, afterwards conveyed to William Penn. (lor further 
references to Schute and other early Swedish settlers on the Delaware men- 
tioned in this genealogy, see a chapter on New Sweden contributed by the 
writer to volume iv. of the forthcoming Narrative and Critical History of 
America, edited by Mr. Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University, 
and Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts Historical Socicty.) 
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the plantation near the Falls of Schuylkill.” Mrs. Carpenter sur- 
vived her husband and most of her children. 
370. Mercy, living at the date of her father’s will, July 31, 1764. 


148. Jasper CARPENTER,’ son of Samuel and Mary (Yeates) 
Carpenter, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1735. In 1766 
he leased the Potter's Field in this city, held formerly by his 
grandfather Joshua Carpenter, for a period of seven years, 
renewing the agreement in 1773*. He married, August 11, 
1759, Mary Clifton, and had issue: 

371. Mary. 


* Minutes of the Common Council, April 14, 1766, and Nov. 27, 1773. 


(To be continued.) 


Vou. vr.—30 
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LETTER OF PETER MINUIT PROPOSING THE 
FOUNDING OF THE COLONY OF 
NEW SWEDEN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL DUTCH BY PROFESSOR G. B. KEEN, 


[ Although the honor of projecting the first Swedish settlement in America 
belongs to the distinguished founder of the Dutch West India Company, 
Willem Usselinx, the credit of devising the details of the scheme, and of 
successfully executing it, is due to the former Director of New Netherland 
and first Governor of New Sweden, Peter Minuit. The following letter 
derives its interest from the fact that it comprises the formal offer by thi 
latter of his services for the founding of the Colony of New Sweden (now 
first so called), as well as a specific statement of what was regarded as nec« 
sary for the equipment of the first Swedish expedition to the Delaware. It 
was addressed to Peter Spiring (a clever Dutchman who had won the 
esteem of Chancellor Axel Oxenstjerna), on the eve of his departure from 
Holland for Sweden, and appears to have been laid before the Royal Council 
September 27, 1636. (See Penna. Maa., Vol. IIL. p. 275.) It has never 
before been printed, so far as known, the present translation being made 
from a photographic copy of the original (which is still preserved in the 
toyal Archives at Stockholm), procured by the late Mr. Joseph J. Mickley 
for the Historical Society—Trans. | 


Wuereas, many kingdoms and countries prosper by means 
of navigation, and parts of the West Indies have gradually 
been occupied by the English, French, and Dutch, it seems 
to me that the Crown of Sweden ought not to forbear to 
make also its name known in foreign lands; and therefore I, 
the undersigned, desire to tender my services to the same, to 
undertake, on a small seale, what, by God’s grace, should in 
a short time result in something great. 

In the first place, I have proposed to Mr. Peter Spiring 
to make a voyage to the Virginias, New Netherland, and 
other regions adjacent, certain places well known to me, 
with a very good climate, which might be named Nova 
Swedia. 

For this expedition there would be required a ship of 60, 
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70, or 100 déster, armed with twelve guns and suflicient am- 
munition. 

For the cargo 10,000 or 12,000 gulden would be needed, to 
be expended in hatchets, axes, kettles, blankets, and other 
merchandise. 

A crew of twenty or twenty-five men would be wanted, 
with provisions for twelve months, which would cost about 
3400 gulden. 

In case the Crown of Sweden would provide the ship with 
ammunition, with twelve soldiers to garrison and hold the 
places, and likewise furnish a bark or yacht for facilitating 
trade, the whole [additional] expense might come to about 
1600 gulden, one-halt of which I myself will guarantee, Mr. 
Spiring assuming the other half, either on his own account 
or for the Crown, the same to be paid at once in cash. 

As to the time of sailing, the sooner we start the better ; 
for, although trade does not begin till spring, by being on 
the spot in season we can get on friendly terms with the 
savages, and induce them to collect as many furs as possible 
during the winter, and may hope to buy 4500 or 6000 beaver 
skins, thus acquiring a large capital from so small a com- 
mencement, and the ability to undertake more hereafter. 

The Crown of Sweden might favour the beginners of this 
new enterprise with a charter, prohibiting all other persons 
from sailing from Sweden within the limits of Terra Nova? 
and Florida for the space of twenty years, on pain of confis- 
cation of ship and eargo. And, as it often happens that 
French or Portuguese vessels are met with on the ocean, 
authority should likewise be granted to capture such ships, 
and bring them as lawful prizes to Sweden. Also, it should 
be conceded that all goods of the company for the first ten 
years be free of duty both coming in and going out. 

And, as the said land is suited for growing tobacco and 
various kinds of grain, it would be well to take along proper 
persons to cultivate these, who might at the same time be 


employed as garrison. 


! From about 150 to 225 tons.—T rans. 2 Newfoundland.—Trans. 
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In addition, the advantages to be derived from the enter- 
prise in course of time by the Crown of Sweden could be 
indicated orally by me, if I were called to Sweden to give a 
more detailed account of everything. However, that shall 
be as the gentlemen of the Government see fit. 

This is designed briefly to serve your Excellency as a 
memorandum. I trust your Excellency will write an early 
answer from Sweden to my known friend! whether the work 
will be undertaken, so that no time be lost, and others 
anticipate an enterprise which should bring so great protit 
to the Crown of Sweden. 

Herewith wishing your Excellency bon voyage, I remain 

Your Excellency’s faithful servant, 





meee 


AMSTERDAM, June 15, 1636. 

! Without doubt, Samuel Blommaert, with regard to whose association witl 
Spiring and Minuit see Professor C. 'T. Odhner’s Kolonien Nya Sveriges 
Grundlaéggning, translated in this Macazine, Vol. III, pp. 274 et seq. 
He was a merchant of Amsterdam, who distinguished himself in 1607-9 in 
the service of the Dutch Kast India Company, and was now a partner in the 
Dutch West India Company. In 1630 he became a partner in the colony 
of Rensselaerswyck, and in a patroonship which established a settlement 
called Swaanendael, near the site of the present town of Lewes, Delaware, 
the following year. He was appointed Commissioner for the Swedish enter- 
prise at Amsterdam in 1637, and held that office until the beginning of 
1640. In 1647 he was a Commissioner in the Board of Accounts of the 
Dutch West India Company, and was Accountant-General at the time of 


his death, which occurred about 1652.—T rans. 
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THE FIRST BOOK PRINTED SOUTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. NOT LEEDS’S TEMPLE OF WISDOM, BUT 
WILLIAM PENN’S EXCELLENT PRIVILEGE 
OF LIBERTY AND PROPERTY. 

A Lost Work By THE FouNDER or PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN, 


The claim made eight years ago in the Menzies Catalogue 
(lot 1219), that Daniel Leeds’s Temple of Wisdom had the 
honor of being the first book printed south of Massachusetts, 
has never, so faras I know, been disputed. I presume Mr. 
Menzies meant it,as I do in the title of this note, to be 
understood that his claim referred only to the British Colo- 
nies, as the printing press was in operation as early as 1536 
in the city of Mexico. I noticed some time since, at the foot 
of Daniel Leeds’s sheet Almanac for the year 1687, the fol- 
lowing advertisement: “There is now in Press The Excel- 
lent Priviledge of Liberty and Property, To which is added 
A Guide for the Grand and Pettit Jury.” More recently, in 
reading “A Defence of the Legislative Constitution of the 
Province of Pennsylvania,” printed by Andrew Bradford in 
July, 1728, for the eight anti-proprietary members of the 
Assembly, [ found on page 2 this paragraph, following a 
quotation from Penn’s works: “ From these nobke Prin- 
ciples, the Proprietor settled the Rights and Priviledges of 
this Colony on the true Basis of English Liberty and Pro- 
perty. And not only granted his Charters, whereby he con- 
firmed the same to the Inhabitants; but likewise published 
a amall 7Vreatise [giving the title in foot-note], The Excell. 
Priviledges of Liberty and Property, exhorting them to main- 
tain with Frmness and Resolution their inestimable Privi- 
ledges.” 

y afterwards, from page 40 of the 
“ Treatise,” the author of the “ Defence” cites it as Penn’s own 
words. The “ Defence” is without doubt from the pen of 


In quoting, immediatel 
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David Lloyd, the question at issue being one of the rights of 
the Speaker of the Assembly,! which office he then held, and 
no objection is raised, in any of the several replies which it 
called forth, to the assertion that Penn was the author of 
“ Liberty and Property.” As Lloyd was Attorney-General 
of the Province, and on friendly terms with the Proprietor in 
1687, his unchallenged statement is conclusive on such a point. 

The last-mentioned quotation is followed by an extract 
from the “ Preface to Liberty and Property,” which declares, 
“That the end of Publishing the Book, was to inform and 
instruct the People, what was their Native Right and In- 
heritance.” 

The first souree of information in regard to “ Liberty and 
Property” is Leeds’s Almanac for the year 1687, which, in 
pursuance of the custom of almanac makers then as now, was 
issued towards the close of 1686; consequently the book then 
advertised must have been worked off early in 1687, and is 
therefore one year earlier than the ** Temple of Wisdom.” 

Thus the first book (for so its author designates it) issued 
from Bradford’s Press, is no longer the compilation of a 
fanatical almanac maker, but a work of the great founder of 
the colony himself, written for the instruction of the people he 
had gathered in what was their Native Right and Inheritance 

What could be more prophetic? The printer gives the 
people the “ time,”? returns thanks to and prays the further 
guidance of the Almighty, and then the first words of the 
Press in Pennsylvania are “Tne Excetuent PRiviuepe@e or 
LIBERTY.” 


' Sir William Keith, after his removal from the position of Governor 
was elected a member of the Assembly from Philadelphia. Early in 1728 
1e went to England, without resigning his seat or obtaining leave of ab 
sence, and Lloyd attempted to issue a writ for a new election. It was 
laimed by a majority of the House that he could not do so except by order 
f the Assembly. Eight members, however, supported him, and as the 
majority persisted in refusing to recognize the authority claimed by the 
Speaker, these eight members withdrew, from the Assembly, and, there thus 
being nine absentees, left it without a quorum. 

2 Kalendarium Pennsylvaniense for 1686. 

8 Burnyat’s Epistle and Penn and Taylor’s Letter 
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LETTERS OF WILLIAM PENN. 


[In the list of William Penn’s letters relating to the settlement of Penn- 
sylvania, written between 1681 and 1684, and printed in the last number of 
our Magazine (p. 368), several are mentioned which have never been pub- 
lished, and others which have appeared only in such form as to make refer- 
ence io them difficult. That everything of Penn’s, relating to the settle- 
ment of our State, may be accessible, we print those referred to, and will be 
pleased to receive for publication any not mentioned in our list —Ep.] 





To Lord Baltimore. 


Wesrminster, 10th: 2mo: Aprill 1681. 

It haveing graciously pleas’d the King upon diuers good 
Considerations to make me a Neighbor to Maryland. 1 
thought it necessary to make some offer of ffriendshipp, and 
give a fitt rise for a future good Correspondence I omitt the 
particulars of my pretentions. They are so kindly and 
Amply Exprest in the Kings Letter, and to a man of good 
Sense tis enough to be once told of the Matter. 

The Bearer is a Gentleman and my Kinsman to whom I 
have left the Manage of my affaires as his Integrety will 
insist upon my right, his prudence and Experience will 
allways guid him from an Indecent thing I onely begg 
one thing, ‘tis short but the text of all that can be said do 
to me as thou wouldst be don to I am a stranger in the 
affaires of the Countrey he can have little light from me I 
doe Soe much depend upon the Influence and Preualence the 
Kings Goodnes will have upon thee, that I omitt to be any, 
further solicituos, beleeueing that a great and prudent man 
will always act with Caution and obedience to the mind of 
his Prince so that this Letter was rather to be Civil then to 
pass so ill a Complement upon the Lord Baltemore or the 
Kings letter as to think it Could give any aide to the one or 


! From the copy in the State Paper Office, London. 
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Light to the other. I shall Conclude with this Request that 
it would please thee to give my Cosen and Deputy all the 
dispatch possible in the business of the bounds that obserue- 
ing our Just Limitts in that and all other things we May 
begin and Maintaine a Just and friendly intercourse which I 
doe here promise to Endeavor and obserue on my part with 
all the truth and Care Imaginable and what ever favors he 
receiues I shall place to my account and perhapps there are 
many wayes by which I may discharge them which may 
give the Lord Baltemore reason to beleeue I do not under- 
serue the usage and quality of his 
Very True friend 
WM. PENN. 


My Respects to thy Lady. My Kinsmans Name is Wm. 
Markham. 

[Superscription. ] 

For my honored friend the Lord Baltemore Gouernor and 
Proprietor of Maryland. 


To Governor William Markham. 


Lonp: 18th 8mo. 1681. 

Cosen Markham 

My sincere love salutes thee, wishing thy prosperity in 
every way. W" this comes Instructions, & Concessions, w™ 
some Company. I hope thou hast made Convenient provision 
for them. I have sent my Cosen William Crispin to be thy 
Assistant, as by Commission will appear. his Skill, experi- 
ence Industry & Integrety are well Known to me, & particu- 


' From the original in the possession of Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, Phila- 
delphia. 

The final figure, one, in the date of this letter, is a double curved line 
resembling to some extent a figure five without a top. For this reasou 
it has been printed as having been written in 1685. Besides the fact that 
the internal evidence of the letter shows that it was written in 1681, th 
indorsement leaves no doubt on the matter, as it is clearly 1681. It is also 
addressed to Deputy-Governor William Markham, who did not hold that 
position in 1685. 
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larly in Court Keeping &c.: so y' it is my will & pleasure, 
that he be as cheif Justice to keep y° Seal, y® Courts & Ses- 
sions; & he shall be accountable to me for it. the proffitts 
redounding are to his proper behoof. he will show thee my 
Instructions w™ will guide you all in y® business. y 
Left to your discretion; y‘ is, to thee, thy two Assistants & 


ri 


> rest is 


y°® Councel. 

Now I shall tell thee, that if thy Inclinations rather run 
to a sea life, I shall putt thee in Commander of a vessel to 
earry People & goods betwixt this Country and that, w™ 
if thou chusest it come w™ all y® Speed thou canst y*‘ thou 
mayst be here before I goe & command a vessel backwards. 
the proflit is more, & I think the creditt not less. but this 
is left to y® to come, or stay till I come theither. pray be 
very respectfull to my Cosen Crispin. he is a man my father 
had great confidence in & Vallue for. also Strive to give 


Content to y® Planters, & w™ 


meekness & sweetness, mixt 
w™ Authority, carry it so as thou mayst honour me as well 
as thy selfe; & I do hereby promess thee I will effectually 
answear it thee and thyn. give the Inclosed in Sweed, to y* 
Sweeds Preist to read to y® Sweeds; it comes from the Sweeds 
embassador in England y* D Liembergh, whos lady is lately 
dead, also myn to y® Natives & the Inhabitants & be tender 
of my Creditt w™ all, watching to prevent all fals storys, & 
inculcate all the honest and advantageous things on my 
behalfe yt may be, in w™ be diligent. I can say no more, 
but wish you all prosperity, in y® fear of y® lord, to whom I 
committ you all & rest 
Thy true Frd 
& Affect. Kinsman 
WM. PENN. 


I mention y® Ship because it was thy motion to me. 
{ Endorsed. } 
For William Markham Dept. Gover. of Pennsylvania. 


The Proprietory Letter Dated 18th, Ocbr. 1681 to Gov’ 
Markam. 
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To Governor William Markham. 
Upvanp, y® 28" 9br, 1682 
Cousin Markham, 

Upon receipt hereof dispatch y® Messenger to y® Counties 
of St. Jones & Worekills, alias New Deal w™ a Letter to y° 
Deputies, in w™ inclose y® inclosed severally ; be sure it is a 
trusty Person y‘ can compass y® Business w*" done, dispatch 
hither to me immediately, leaving Jno. Moll, or Peter Al- 
dricks Deputy in y® room. If Rober Greenaway be not past 
that Port, I would willingly speak w™ him having received 
Letter out of Maryland it concerns Freight of a Ship. Pray 
let all Ships clear ab New Castle, y° River now being mine, 
in w™ be civil to y° Commanders & for this year y' nothing be 
taken of y™. The Horse y‘ brings y*® Bearer is to go w” Tho 
Ifudson to Barbadoes if he be there remember my Love to 


him. 
Thy Lov frd & kinsman, 
WM. PENN. 


Lett Tho: Iludson have y°® lett’ for Biar|badoes, I cannot 
find my Patent. pray bring it. 
[ Endorsed ] William Markham. 
y® proprietory Lett’ 9ber 28: 1682 ord® for ships to Enter 
to Gov’ Markam. 


To Governor William Markham. 
5% 12™, 1682 
Cosen Markham, 
The inclosed is an Answear to y® Justices below, but re- 
member y* the twelve must be chosen for the Provincial 


2 petition to me 


Council in pursuance of yt writt, & after y 
y’ 3, A. B. C. should be for y® Council, & y° other 9 for the 
Assembly, for 4 & 8 will not allow of a yearly rotation of 4. 
as 3 & 9 will. then the Council will be 18,a good number 


' From the original in the possessioa of Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, Phila- 
delphia. 
* From the original in the possession of Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, Phila- 


delphia. 
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at present, & 54 for the Assembly 24 the exact numbers. 
also y° Petition must declare which is chosen for one two & 
three years is y® 8° Article informes thee in y® charter lett 
all y‘ is done, be y® Act of y® people & so it will be safe. 
remember in any business, wt you settle there communicate 
to y° lower Countys & send up to me to informe those here. 
my love to y® Justices. help a poor Scotch man to sell his 
time a servant maid or two. vale 
Thy Lov* Kinsman 
WM. PENN.! 


remember y® invoices & my instructions to send y™ » first. 
[ Endorsed. ] 
For Capt. Wm. Markham, Deputy Governor of New Cas- 
tle, Sussex, & Kent, New Castle. 


Extracts from Letters to Jasper Yeates? 


That the entailment of the Government of this Province 
may be to David’s Stock, the Tribe of Judah; I close with 
thee with all my Heart. But tell me how it shall be? 


' The frame of government which Penn proposed for his colony, and 
which was agreed upon in England, provided that the Council should con- 
sist of seventy-two members. The Assembly for the first year was composed 
of all the freemen of the Province, and after that of two hundred represen- 
tatives, who should be yearly chosen. It became evident before the first 
Assembly provided for under the frame met, that the numbers mentioned 
were greater than the scanty population could furnish, and that a reduction 
was necessary. The minutes of the Provincial Council show that when the 
first meeting of that body was held, the people had chosen but twelve mem- 
bers from each county, and petitioned the Governor to accept that number 
as their representatives in both Council and Assembly. The above letter 
is proof, that, if this change was not proposed by Penn himself, he was 
active in bringing it about, and, in fact, that the whole programme was 
arranged before the Council met. 

* From acopy in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, furnished by the 
late Joshua Francis Fisher. 

This letter is printed in the Works of Penn (London, 1726), but so 
altered and abridged as to greatly impair its value. It is there given as to 
an Old Friend who had unduly reflected on the writer, and has been so copied 
into most of the biographies of Penn, and into Proud’s History of Pennsyl- 


a 


~~ 
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It hath been the earnest Desire of my Soul, that it might 
ever anchor there. Show us the way, & thou shalt be the man, 

The Power I have by Patent runs thus: That I and my 
Heirs, with the Assent of the Freemen or their Deputies from 
time to time may make Laws, so as they be not repugnant to 
the Allegiance we owe to the King as Sovereign. 

I have given to the Freemen all but a kind of Tribute rather 
than Pawn|?] three voyces (which three servants (mark !) that 
are out of their time, will equal that have but 50 acres 
apiece, whilest I have three millions perhaps). 


vania. An account of Jasper Yeates, to whom it was written, will be found 
in this Maaaztne, Vol. III. p. 206. The character of Yeates’s letter can 
only be surmised from Penn’s reply. It must have contained a criticism of 
the Frame of Government, and charged Penn with being more solicitous 
about his own affairs and those of his heirs than of the happiness of the 
people. A few remarks will assist the general reader to understand Penn’s 
reply. A note to the preceding letter explains the formation of the Provincial 
Council and Assembly under the first Frame of Government. In this instru- 
ment Penn reserved for himself and heirs a triple vote in the Council, and 
this seems to have excited the animosity of Yeates. Penn gave to bound 
servants who served their time 50 acres of land, and thus they became free- 
holders. He points out to Yeates that if three of this class should be chosen 
members of the Council their united opinions could nullify his own. It would 
certainly be captious to charge a person with grasping authority who had 
given up the veto power for three votes in a Council of seventy-two members, 
and this Penn had done. Nevertheless, his own state of the case is not a just 
one. The opinions of members of council should not have been estimated 
by their own interests, but rather by the constituency they represented 
The ideas which now prevail regarding representative government were not 
very fully developed when Penn wrote, and he may have formed his opinion 
of what would likely take place from experience rather than theory. 

We have in this letter the clearest possible evidence, if any were needed 
of Penn’s wish to found his government on a basis that would be perfectly 
equitable to al! concerned. Fiven the Quakers, his own religious associates 
were not secured in power until their nuinbers were strong for fear it should 
be charged that they were afraid to allow others to participate in govern- 
ment. ‘That the assembly which met at Chester, in December, 1682, came 
within one vote of passing from under the control of the Friends is, w 
believe, a fact that has heretofore been unknown in the history of our State 
That some of the Friends were unable to rise to the position Penn occupied, 
and desired to keep the power in their own hands until it was firmly estab- 
lished is also clear, and it is probable that it was through their solicitations 
that the veto power was restored to him in 1683, 
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Now if these Freemen and their Heirs fear God, the 
entailment will be to David’s Stock; if not, how can I or 
mine help it, which leades me to ask, What Security there 
is that their Heires be not Idiots & Atheists as well as mine? 
And then what security shall my Heirs have against such 
Misusing this Power to Truths and their Damage ?—And 
this only I might have answered to thy objection to me vizt 
“Thou hast provided against thy Heirs being an Infant ; but 
not if an Idiot or an Atheist &c. 

But Jasper, I will suppose that thou intendest that God’s 
Power among honest Friends should have the Rule and 
Dominion and that is, David’s Stock in Spirit—With my 
whole soul Jasper! But wilt thou secure they or theirs 
shall not be Corrupted, as well as I,or myn? Besides tell me 
what will those Jetheses Centurions and Gamaliels think who 
in outward things that belong to the Spirit of a Man, are 
rightfully interested as well as wee—and have Wisdom as 
men? Shall they neither chuse nor be chosen? If not, the 
Patent is forfeited ; for that Right is founded upon Civil & 
not Spiritual Freedom—* The Freemen of the Province shall 
&e.” Besides we should look selfish, and do that which we 
have ery’d out upon others for, namely letting nobody touch 
with Government but those of their own way. And this 
hath been often flung at us, (viz). If you Quakers had it in 
your power, none should have a part in the Government, but 
those of your own way. On the other hand, if all that are 
Freemen may choose or be chosen Members of the Provincial 
Council] & General Assembly, and that I and my Heir have 
only 3 Voyees in 272, in case they should outnumber us in 
vote we are gone, & this having been like to be done the last 
Assembly, in chusing of a Speaker (Friends carrying it but 
by one voyce, & that through the absence of 2 of the other 
side that were not Friends) Friends have several of them 
lamented that I have given so much Power away as [ have 
done. At least, till Truth’s interest had been better settled, 
and desire me to accept of it again, saying, that as God so 
signally cast it into my hand, and they believe for a purpose 
of Glory to his Name, and for the Good of his People, and 
since the Eyes & Hearts of People are after me in so eminent 
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a manner aere, if I receive it not, they shall as yet be little 
regarded in the use of it. 

Come Jasper, I could speak largely of God’s Dealings with 
me, in getting this thing, what an inward Exercize of Faith 
& Patience it cost me in passing; the Travail was mine, as 
well as the Debt and Cost; Though the Envy of many, both 
Professor, false Friend & Profane. But my God hath given 
it me in the face of the World, and it is to hold it in true 
Judgment, as a Reward of my Sufferings, aud that is seen 
here whatever Despisers there may say or think. The Place 
God hath given me, and I never felt judgment for the Power 
I kept, but Trouble for what I parted with. It is more than 
a Worldly title & Patent that hath clothed me in this Place; 
Jasper, keep in thy Place; I am in mine, and have served 
the God of the whole Earth since I have been in it; Nor am 
I sitting down in a Greatness that I have denied, as thou 
suggestest. Iam day & night spending my Life, my Time, 
my Money, & am not sixpence enriched by this Greatness, 
Costs in getting, settling, Transportation & Maintenance now 
in a Public manner, at my own Charge duly considered, to 
say nothing of my hazard, & the Distance I am from a con- 
siderable Estate, and which is more, my dear Wife & poor 
Children. 

Well, Jasper, the Lord is a God of Righteous Judgment, 
had I sought Greatness, [ had stay’d at home, where the dif- 
ference between what [am here, and was offered, if I could 
have been there, in Power & Wealth, is as wide as the 
Places are. 

No, I came for the Lord’s sake, and therefore have I stood 
to this day, well & diligent & successful, blessed be His Power 
so that the 45th of Jeremiah, 4th & 5th Verses, I send thee 
back again, and they that fear God will rebuke thy applica- 
tion of it to me that know it. 

My God hath given Sentence, for my Innoceney in my own 
Soul, Nor shall I trouble myself to tell thee what I am to 
the People of this Place in Travels, Watchings, Spendings, 
and my Servants, every way freely, (not like a selfish man, I 
have many Witnesses) but it is below me to do it, I mean in 
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my Place on God’s account, I pretend to no more, nor no 
other in my answer to thee but as a Friend. 

And thy Conclusion overthrow thy Work: Thou sayest I 
desire thou mayst be sensible that I distinguish between 
Property & Government the first not questioned, but good 
Laws & Government, that Right which God gives to all, and 
is not to be bought and sold. 

Now Jasper, what Civil Right hath any man in Govern- 
ment besides Property, at least without it, can a Farmer, 
Copyholder, an Almes man in England chuse a Parliament- 
man? Is it not men’s Freehold that entitles them to chuse 
or be chosen a Member to make Laws about Right and Pro- 
perty? Is not this to their Heirs? And is not English Free- 
hold entailed while they keep their Lands? And will not 
Jasper allow me and my Heirs as much as three 50 acre men 
have in the Government, that have fifty hundred times more 
Property? No, Jasper, Thy conceit is neither Religious, 
Political nor equal, and without high words, I disregard it 
as meddling, intruding & presumptuous. 

However in this | rejoyce that dear George Fox, Alexander 
Parker, George Whitehead, Will” Gibson L. Fell J. Claypool, 
Christoph. Taylor, and an hundred most honest Friends, have 
liked it in the present state of things, and the wise men of 
the World not a little admired it, and valued Friends as a 
discreet People upon it—But all are it seems under thy 
Judgment. 

{Ilere half a page is missing, which may, however, have 
been designedly curtailed by W. P.]! 

To conclude, It is now in Friends hands, through my 
travail & faith and patience (I lett the rest alone.) 

If Friends here keep to God, and in the Justice, Mercy 
Equity and Fear of the Lord, their Enemys will be be their 
Footstool. If not, their Heires, & my Heires too will loose 
all, and Desolation will follow. But, blessed be the Lord, 
we are well, and in the deare love of God, and the Fellow- 
ship of his tender Heavenly Spirit ; and our Faith is for our- 
selves and one another that the Lord will be wit’ us a King 
and a Counsellor forever. 


! This remark is in the copy furnished by Mr. Fisher. 
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So, Jasper, desiring thou mayst act more righteously, than 
to smite the Innocent behind his back, and thy suffering 
Brother too, and that in a wrong matter and upon a false or 
an impossible ground, | take my leave, and rest 

thy Ancient tho’ grieved Friend 

Chester ye 5th ” 1682. fe 

mo 


To Mr. Robert Boyle. 
Puivapetpuia, Aug. 5, 1683. 
My worthy friend, 

IT could not let my agent go without a letter directed to 
so worthy and ingenious a friend; though I can say little, 
that may add to the small account I gave in another letter; 
only the natives, some ore, and some flowers and plants I 
will touch upon. I find them a people rude, to Huropeans, 
in dress, gesture, and food; but of a deep natural sagacity. 
Say little, but what they speak is fervent and elegant; if 
they please, close to the point, and can be as evasive. In 
treaties, about land, or traffick, I find them deliberate in coun- 
cil, and as designing, as I have ever observed among the 
politest of our Europeans. I have bought two large tracts, 
and had two presented me, which cost me alike. However, 
in this they are happy, and even with us, they care and want 
for little; and if they have not had their passions raised to 
the same degree after the luxury of Europe, by like enjoy- 
ments, neither have they the anxieties that follow those 
pleasures. They trouble not themselves about bills of lading, 
or exchange ; nor are they molested with chancery suits and 
exchequer accounts. Their rest is not disturbed for mainte- 
nance; they live by their pleasures, fowling and fishing: 
the sons of providence; better without tradition, unless that 
they have got had been better; for the Duich, English, and 
Swedes have taught them drunkenness. Thus they are the 


! From the Works of Robert Boyle, vol. VI., pp. 658-9, London, 1772. 
Communicated by Livingston Hained, Camden, N.J. This letter should be 
read in connection with the extracts of other letters printed on pages 234 
and 235 of this Volume, regarding Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, as it is 
additional evidence on the same subject. 
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worse for those they should have been the better for; and 
this they are not so dark as not to see, and say. So that the 
low dispensation of the poor Indian outshines the lives of those 
Christians, that pretend an higher. 

Of ore, here are divers sorts, I have sent a little, to spend 
thy judgement upon, which I have delivered to my kinsman, 
captain Markham, to put into thy own hands. 

Of plants, here are excellent for medicine and cure of 
wounds. Some chemists intend an observation upon them. 
But immediate cures have been wrought most certainly. 

Of flowers, I may say I never saw larger, more variety, 
richer colours, in the curious gardens of England. Of these 
I have ordered my gardener to make a collection against the 
next year. I have a garden prepared by my kitchen-stuff this 
year, of two acres, for that and other services. Our town 
goes on apace; twenty houses got up since my last, I sup- 
pose. God has preserved our health, during the greatest 
heats and rains, the oldest inhabitant remembers. But the 
corn, which was plentiful, was first in; they reap about six 
weeks before us in England; I might say two months; for 
I saw barley cut on the third of May last. 

I app no more, but if any thing from these parts may be 
agrecable to thee, use me freely ; for of thy numerous friend- 
ships, no body is more sensible of thy worth, nor more affec- 
tionately than I am, without all reserve, 

Worthy friend, thy cordial friend, 
WILLIAM PENN. 


PRAY give my respects to the lady Ranelagh. 
LET the bearer have thy favour and advice. Vale. 


To Secretary Bridg man in ye Lord Sunde rland’s Office, 
Whitehall. 
Puivapevrsta, Ist 6mo. Aug*t 83. 
whilst I should excuse the liberty I take, I am under the 
necessity of useing it, It being the only way left me, at this 


' From the original in the State Paper Office, London, the abeve is the 
superscription of the letter. 


VoL. vi.—31 
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distance, by w® to express my Just sense of thy Civilitys, 
w™ were many before, but multeplied since I left England, 
as advis’d by my frd Tucker; I know not by w' else, then a 
Kind Providence and thy inclination to be good to the 
absent; one of the worthiest, as well as most obleidgeing 
qualitys. I can only say, that-the favours y‘ are done me, 
tho I deserve them not, are not flung away, for tho they may 


meet w' more ability, they will no where meet w more 


th whom I 


gratitude. There is a Gentleman in that office, w 
have no acquaintance, y‘ has sent a venture, I mean, he has 
been freindly at a venture; pray please to give him my 
respects & thanks. I Congratulate your respective returns 
& wish you the reward & success y‘ should follow Integrety 
& ability. 

I wave to give any Narrative of thes parts of y® world, 
recommending yt Curiosity to the Bear Capt Markham my 
Kinsman, as I do him to thy favour & Councel. he goes my 
Agent to Court, in my poor affaires, yet Incompleat, & is 
fitted for it, haveing been already Deputy in the Goverm of 
this Province. I do very perticulerly beg thy freindship for 
him, few being equally able to direct his endeavours in the 
Court; & without skill, tis looseing time to sollicite. I per- 
ceive the Sceen is a little alter’d since my being in those 
parts, & a Man may miss y® door y* Knocks by proxy; for 
Courts, too often like loose grounds, are perpetually to be 
watcht & markt; else all endeavours save but venture. But 
I dare promess my selfe he will not want fair access to y* 
Lord Sunderland, my ancient, & Noble freind, nor good usage 
in y* office, where there is so much civility & dispatch. I 
have only to excuse a poor present I have sent, of Country 


produce, of w 


I must say, as to others, y' of old y® heart 
vallued y° offering; w*".is sincerely devoted in affection & 
gratitude to engage me in the character of 

Thy very Cordial & Thankfull friend 
WM. PENN. 


‘ 


The Gentleman afore mentioned is Mon stevens. 
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Sept. 11, 
Aug. 12, 


o7 


Jan. 27, 


Mar. 16, 
Keb. 5, 
July 3, 
Nov. 18 
July 15, 
June 23, 
Aug. 2, 
Aug. 7, 
Aug. 17, 
Aug. 5, 
Oct. 30, 
July 22, 
Mar. 29, 
Nov. 27, 
Dee 4, 
Dec 6, 


June 18, 
April 2, 
Nov. 27, 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 17 
Nov. 25. 
Dec. 6, 
Oct. 17, 
Nov. 18, 
Sept. 22, 


June 28, 
Oct. 30, 
Nov. 13. 


BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN, 


(Continued from page 354.) 


1722. Russell, 
1728. 3 
1729. ss 
1743-4. - 
1729-30. Rutter, 
1733-4. “ 
1734. ; 
1735. i 
L750. “ 
1751. ™ 
1746. Ryal, 
1746. - 
1746, _ 
1748. « 
1748. " 
1754. “i 
1729-30. Ryall, 
1732. - 
1743. . 
1748. Ryan, 
1727. Sage, 
1730. Salisbury, 
1727. Salter, 
1756. - 
1756. sis 
1756. sn 
L756. os 
1759. Saltus, 
1718. Sames, 
1714. Samms, 
1746. Sample, 
1746. Sanderland, 
1780. Sands, 


Mary, dau. of Thomas and 
Mary. 

Mary, dau. of Thomas. 

Sarah. 

Jobn. 

Catharine, dau. of Thomas. 

Mary, dau. of Thomas. 

Thomas. 

John. 

Thomas. feeased. 

Thomas, son of Thomas, de- 

Sarah, dau. of Samuel. 

Mary, wile of George, 

Jane, dau. of George. 

Mary, dau. of George. 

David. 

Samuel, son of Samuel. 

Isaac. 

William. 

Jane. Widow. 


Martlia. 


Edward, son of John and Jane. 
Humphrey. 
Mary. 
Elisha. 
—— dau. of Elisha. 
dau. of Elisha. 

William. 
Norwood. | Mercy. 
Christian, dau. of John and 
Triphian, dau. of John and 

Mary. 
Rachel, wife of William. 
Margaret. 
Racliel, dau. of Thomas. 
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Jan. 31, 1747-8. Sandwith, 
April 20, 1736. 


Dee. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
May 
July 
Dec. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Dee. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Nov. 
July 
Aug. 
Se} it. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
June 
May 
June 
July 
July 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
July 


27, 1726. 
25, 1758. 
17, 1759. 


2, 1734-5. 


5, 1737. 
27, 1742. 
20, 1744. 
17, 1746. 
19, 1747. 
30, 1748. 
29, 1739. 
18, 1752. 
13, 17957. 
12, 1759. 

3, 1745. 
23, 1740. 
14, 1749. 
31, 1755. 
10, 1741. 
$1, 1751. 
10, 1751. 
26, 1745. 

9, 1747. 
29, 1747. 


) 
5, 1742. 
5, 1754. 


30, 1748. 
9, 1759. 


o, bili. 
12, 1748. 
16, 1733. 
14, 1749. 
3, 1750. 
26, 1749. 
24, 1729 
22, 1725 

13, 1735. 
5, 1737. 
3, 174 
29, 1756. 
12, 1752. 


1736-7. 


5, 1736-7. 


) 
9, 1744-5. 


J—3( 


T 
— 


Sandy, 


Sanger, 
Sant, 
Sants, 
Saunders, 

oe 

be 

ee 

oe 

oe 

66 


Saunderson, 
Savage, 

be 
Seanlan, 
Scantling, 
Searte, 
Searth, 

oe 
Schleydorn, 
Schofield, 
Schogin, 

oe 

ee 
Scholar, 

ee 
Schollar, 
Scholler, 
Schrack, 
Schuppen, 
Sckeen, 
Seoliere, 
Seot, 

te 

Scotan, 
Scott, 
). ee 


“ 


Seotten, 


Sarah. 

Henry. Strangers’ Ground. 
Richard. 

John. 

Sarah,dau. of John. [Tresse’s. 


Mr. Wilson. From Thomas 
Anne, wite of Bartholomew. 
William. 

John, son of John. 

Anne. Widow. 

Leah, wife of John. 
Margaret, dau. of John. 
William, son of Christopher. 
Joseph, son of Joseph. 
—— son ot Joseph. 
Sarah, dau. of Luke. 
Elizabeth, wife of Cornelius. 
Anne, wife of Timothy. 
Timothy. 

Timothy. {Tenry 
George Nicholas, son of 
Thomas, son of George. 
John, son of George. 
Catharine, dau. of John. 
John. 

John,son of Marian. Widow. 
Peter, son of David. 

David, son of David. 

Mary, dau. of David. 

Mary, dau. of William. 
Samuel, son of Simon. 
Joseph, son of Simon. 
Benjamin. 

William, son of Robert and 
Mary. | Mary. 
Robert. 

Mary, dau. of John. 
Thomas, son of John. 

Sarah, dau. of Samuel. 
Rebecca. 

William. 

Rebecea, wife of Richard. 
Anthony. 

Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Sarah, dau. of Samuel. 








nd 


ry. 
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Mar. 13, 1740-1. Scull, 
Mar. 14, 1742-3. “ 
Mar. 15, 1742-3. “ 
Aug. 4, 1747. - 
June 9%, 1748. “ 
April 5, 1752. - 
Oct. 9, 1729. Seal, 
Nov. 17, 1729. - 
Feb. 1, 1745-6. Sealey, 
Sept. 27,1747. Searle, 
Oct. 18, 1747. - 


June 11, 1748. “ 


Oct. 1, 1757. sa 

Feb. 25, 1733-4. Sedgrave, 
Feb. 10, 1730-1. Sedgwick, 
Feb. 4, 1750-1. Sellers, 
May 17, 1758. - 

Sept. 21,1721. Sells, 

Dec. 10, 1722. Bs 

Nov. 18,1756. Seth, 

Feb. 17, 1729-30. Sewel, 
Mar. 9, 1730-1. e 

April 12, 1752. a 

Oct. 4,1744. Sewell, 
Feb. 1 2, 1713-4. Sewers, 
Dee. 14, 1735. “ 

June 8, 1754. Seymore, 
Aug. 19, 1735. Shackleton, 
April 1, 1739. “ 

Oct 19, 1756. “ 

July 29, 1733. Shaddock, 
Aug. 21, 1734. “ 
Jan. 15, 1728-9. Shakelton, 
April 1,1717. Sharp, 
May 11, 1737. ” 


Aug. 28, 1739. - 
July 28,1709. Shaw, 
Dee. 8, 1709. - 
Oct. 15, 1714. “ 
June 16, 1727. = 
Sept. 4, 1738. - 
Aug. 30, 1753. “ 


Sept. 11, 1748. Shea, 
Sept. 28, 1753. Shearean, 
June 16,1736. Shearman, 
June 26,1720. Sheed, 


Rebecca, dau. of Joseph. 

Mary, wife of Joseph. 

Deborah, dau. of Joseph. 

Nicholas, son of Edward. 

Deborah, wife of Joseph. 

Nicholas, son of Joseph. 

Eleanor. 

John, son of Joseph. 

Isaac. 

Sarah, wife of John. 

Elizabeth, dau. of John. 

Anne, wife of Capt. John. 

John. 

Mary, dau. of Maury. 

Edward. 

Elizabeth, dau. of William. 
dau. of William. 

Arthur, son of Johnand Ann. 

John, son of Johu and Ann. 
dav. of James. 

Hannah. 

Richard, son of Richard. 

Henrietta, wife of Richard. 

Thomas, son of Richard. 

John, son of John and Mary. 

John. 

Andrew. 

William, son of William. 

William, son of William. 
wife of William. 

Isaac, son of Isaac. 

Isaae. 

Sarah, dau. of William. 

John. 

Mary, dau. of Rachel. 

Thomas, of Bristol. 

William. 

Richard. 

Middleton. 

Robert. 

Marjory. 

William. 

Elinor, wife of Edward. 

Giles. 

William. [Tsahella. 


Elisheba, dau. of George and 
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Aug. 5,1721. Sheed, Susannah, duu. of George and 
Isabella. 

May 30, 1747. ca Isabella, wife of George. 

June 24, 1748. “ John. 

July 22, 1756. 6 William. 

Mar. 28, 1757. - William. 

Sept. 24, 1758. - Sarah, dau. of Wilhtam. 

Sept. 7, 1718. Sheen, Jonathan, son of Merey. 

Dee. 16,1718. Sheerman, John, son of William. 

June 25, 1746. Priscilla. 

Jan. 22, 1719-20. Sheffield, Moses. 

Mar. 11, 1745-6. Shenton, Frederick. An officer of the 
army in Jamaica. 

Aug. 28,1727. Shephard, Elizabeth, dau. of Robert and 
Amy. 

Sept. 26,1726. Shepherd, John, son of John and Mary. 

Sept. 29, 1726. “ John, son of Edward. 

Feb. 8, 1726-7. 6 Mary, wife of Edward. 

Feb. 3, 1726-7. is Robert, son of Edward and 
Mary. 

Aug. 15, 1757. “ wite of Robert. 

Mar. 21, 1726-7. Sheppard, Robert. 

May 27, 1731. - Diana. 

Jan. 25, 1731-2. “ William, of Antigua. 

June 29, 1759. i Ezekiel, son of Ezekiel. 

Dee. 31,1756. Sheppins, John. 

July 7,17-6. Sherbourn,  John,son of John and Mary. 

June 17,1728. Sherburn, Margaret, dau. of John. 

Mar. 14, 1730-1. ‘6 Elizabeth, dau. of John. 

Aug. 10, 1754. Sherlock, Mary, dau. of Simon. 

Dec. 12, 1756. — son of Simon. 

Aug. 13, 1759. ° Thomas, son of Simon. 

Sept. 27,1731. Sherrard, Lawrence, son of Francis. 

Mar. 10, 1728-9. Shewart, Faith. 

April 30, 1729. Shewers, Elizabeth, dau. of James. 

Nov. 29,1759. Shillingforth, wife of Robert. 

Dee. 19, 1759. ts Robert, son of Robert. 

Jan. 19, 1740-1. Shillingsford, William, son of James. 

Oct. 25, 1741. - Sarah, dau. of James. 

Oct. 25,1743. Shillingsworth, Grace, dau. of James. 

July 20,1740. Shippen, Margaretta, dau. of Joseph. 

Sept. 20, 1742 " Mary, dau. of Joseph. 

Sept. 350, 1741. Shockelea, Henry. 

Aug. 2,1727. Shores, Mary, wife of John. 

Nov. 1, 1756. Short, —— wife of John. 

Jun. 22,1758. Showeratt, James. 








e 
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Oct. 22, 1733. 
Sept. 30, 1745. 
Oct. 20, 1758. 
July 21, 1758. 
Dee. 9, 1745. 
Aug. 9, 1747. 
Dec. 5, 1751. 
June 17, 1751. 
Sept. 14, 1758. 
Sept. 27, 1742. 
Oct. 27, 1710. 
July 10, 1740. 


Feb. 4, 1750-1. 


Nov. 17, 1754. 
June 10, 1744. 
April 10, 1740. 
Oct. 6, 1755. 
Jan. 23, 1759. 
Feb. 19, 1759. 
July 1, 1711. 


Feb. 13, 1726-7. 
Feb. 28, 1730-1. 


Aug. 25, 1756. 
June 27, 1 
Sept. 14, 1 
Sept. 25, 1 
Sept. 28, 1 
Nov. 14, ] 
Jan. 5,1 
Sept. 21,4 
June 24,1 
Aug. 5,1 
Feb. 28, 1 
May 4,1 
Jan. 10, 
Feb. 13, 1756. 
July 23, 1759. 
Oct. 29, 1745. 
Oct. 11,1751. 
July 9, 1745. 
July 11, 1746. 
April 20, 1744. 
July 11, 1757. 
Sept. 4, 1750. 
April 24, 1751. 


Sept. 9, 1759. 


Shubert, 
Shute, 
Shuter, 
Shuttel, 
Shuttle, 
Sibald, 
Sibbald, 
es 
Siddle, 
Sidelworth, 
Silas, 
Sill, 
Simmons, 
Simms, 
Simons, 
Simpson, 


+. 
Sims, 
ee 


“ 


Simson, 
ee 
Sinclair, 


ee 


Singclear, 


Sitgreaves, 
Skarth, 
Skinner, 
Skofield, 
“ec 
Skull, 
Slack, 
Slator, 
Sleigh, 
Sleydorn, 


Aun, wife of John. 

John. 

Attwood. 

Sarah, dau. of John. 

John, son of Jacob. 

John, son of Jacob. 

Margaret, wife of Joseph. 

David, son of John. 

David, son of John. 

Richard. 

Evan. 

Joseph, son of Joseph. 

Ann. 

John, son of Weldon. 

Joseph Turner, son of Joseph. 

John, son of Weldon, 

Barbara, dau. of Samuel. 
dau. of Samuel. 

Robert. 

Robert. 

John. 

Jacob. Infant, of Maryland. 

dau. of Joseph. 

Joseph, son of Joseph. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel. 

William, son of Samuel. 

Mary, dau. of Robert. 

John. 

Robert. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Joseph. 

Mary, dau. of Joseph. 

Isaiah, son of Philip. 

Anne, dau. of Philip. 

John. 

Mary. 

Elizabeth. 

William, son of William. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Timothy. 

John, son of Edward. 

Jane, dau. of John. 

Stephen, son of George. 

award, son of Edward. 

Francis. [ Michael. 
son of the Rev. Mr. 

Anne, dau. of Joseph. 


Henry. 
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Oct. 6,1738. Slidehorn, Henry, son of Henry. 

Jan. 3, 1730-1. Smal, Robert. Strangers’ Ground. 

Jan. 1,1759. Small, —_ son of William. 

Jan. 17, 1728-9. Smallwood, Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 

Feb. 8, 1721-2.Smalwovod, Joseph. 

Sept. 18, 1732. - Thomas. 

Mar. 23, 1736-7. . Anne, dau. of Anne. 

Aug. 5,1727. Smart, John. (land. 

Oct. 21, 1744. 1 James, son of James. Sweeds’ 

June 1, 1759. 6 Joseph, son of John. 

Nov. 18,1709. Smith, Thomas, son of John and 

Aug. 14, 1711. — Abraham. | Elizabeth. 

Aug. 15, 1711. * William, son of George and 
Mary. 

April 25, 1717. a Margaret, wife of Abraham. 

July 16, 1717 = Elizabeth, dau. of Abraham 
and Margaret. 

Nov. 38,1717. * Elizabeth, dau. of Joseph and 

Mar. 29,1721-2. “ John. | Elinor. 

Sept. 26, 1726. “s George, Senior. 

Mar. 5,1726-7. “* Susannah, wife of Isaac. 

Aug. 38, 1727. si John. 

April 7, 1729. “ Jeremiah, son of Jeremiah. 

July 21, 1729. 6 Catharine, dau. of William. 

Aug. 15, 1729. s“ James, son of Andrew. 

Aug. 30, 1729. - Abraham. 

Aug. 10, 1730. “ Mary, dau. of William. 

Mar. 14,1730-1. *“ Elizabeth, dau. of Jeremiah. 

April 18, 1731. % John. 

pa 29,1734-5. * Elizabeth, wife of Jeremiah. 

June 28, 1735. 66 George. 

Sept. 23, 1755. & George, son of George. 

Sept. 27, 1735. mn John, son of Jolin. 

Oct. 13, 1735. ” Mary, wife of George. 

Dec. 23, 1736. ' Alexander, son of Edward. 

July 25, 1738. ” Ann. 

Oct. 11, 1738. “ Hannah, dau. of Edward. 

Feb. 17, 1739-40. “ Hannah, dau. of Thomas. 

Mar. 30, 1739-40. “ John. 

May. 6, 1740. * John, from Charles Moore’s. 

June 38, 1740. Jane, dau. of William. 

Aug. 5, 1740. me » George, from Charles Moore’s. 

Aug. 20, 1740. * Mary, wife of William. 

Sept. 22, 1741. “ Rachel, dau. of Daniel. 


(‘To be continued.) 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1882-3. 


A stated meeting was held on the evening of March 13, 1882, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wallace, in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes on motion was dispensed with. 

The President introduced Mr. Charles G. Leland, who read “A Memoir 
of the late Colonel Chapman Biddle.” 

Upon the conclusion of the reading, upon motion of Horatio Gates Jones, 
Esq., the thanks of the Society were presented to Mr. Leland for his able and 
interesting eulogium, and a copy was requested for the use of the Society. 

The President announced that nominations of officers to be voted for at 
the next meeting was now in order. 

Henry Flanders, Esq., renominated the following :— 


President. 

John William Wallace. 
John Will Wallace 
Vice-Presidents. 

Craig Biddle, Aubrey H. Smith. 
Recording Secretary. 
William Brooke Rawle. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Gregory B. Keen. 
Treasure r. 
J. Edward Carpenter. 

Members of Council to serve for four years. 
Richard L. Nicholson, Edward ‘I’. Eisenbrey, 
Thomas H. Montgomery. 

Trustee of the Publication, Binding, and First Building Funds, 
to serve for six years. 


Aubrey H. Smith. 


These nominations were seconded, and there being no others, the nomi- 
nations were closed. 

The President appointed the following Tellers to conduct the Annual 
Election on May Ist: John P. Nicholson, Charles Roberts, F. D. Stone, R. 
Patterson Robins, and Spencer Bonsall, or any two of them. 


A stated meeting was held on May 1, 1882, the President, Mr. Wallace, 
in the chair. 
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Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary of the Council read the Report of that body for the year 
1881. 

In the absence, on account of sickness, of Mr. E. R. L. Gould, of Johns 
Hopkins University, his paper on “ Local Self-Government in Pennsylvania” 
was read by the Secretary. 

Dr. James J. Levick read an interesting sketch of “George Smith, M.D., 
the Historian of Delaware County.” 

Mr. F. D. Stone then read some “ Extracts from a Paper lately found in 
the British Museum, giving Abstracts from Penn’s First Letters from Penn- 
sylvania, together with other interesting notes regarding the settlement 
of the province.” 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the several gentlemen named for 
preparing and reading the above papers. 

The Tellers reported that the officers nominated at the last meeting had 
been unanimously elected. 


A special meeting was held October 23, 1682, the President, Mr. Wallace, 
in the chair. 

The President, after referring to the appropriateness of the subject of the 
evening’s discourse in connection with the forthcoming celebration of the 
Bi-Centennary of the Landing of William Penn, introduced Ex-Senator 
William A. Wallace, of Clearfield Co., who read an address upon “The 
Formative Influence of Pennsylvania on Federal Institutions.” 

Upon the conclusion of the reading, Mr. G. DeB. Keim moved that the 
thanks of the Society be extended to Mr. Wallace for his able and interest- 
ing address, and that he be requested to furnish a copy of it to the Society. 
‘The motion was seconded by Mr. J. R. Sypher with some very appropriate 
remarks, and was adopted. 


A stated meeting was held on January 8, 1883, Vice-President Craig 
Biddle, in the chair. The reading of the minutes was, on motion, dispensed 
with. 

The Chairman then introduced Mr. Lloyd P. Smith, who read a paper on 
the “History of the Library Company of Philadelphia.” After expressing 
his satisfaction on the friendly relations existing between the Society and 
the Library Company, Mr. Smith sketched the history of the Library Com- 
pany from the time it was founded by Dr. Franklin in 1731. He compared 
its wise liberality with the extremely exclusive policy pursued by the libraries 
in Europe. He spoke of the magnificent bequest of Dr. James Rush to the 
Library Company, eulogizing his character, and concluded with an appeal 
for funds to enable the Historical Society to purchase the Patterson Mansion 
at Thirteenth and Locust Streets. 

On motion of Charles M. Morris, the thanks of the Society were tendered 
to Mr. Smith for his valuable paper. 
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The Hon. Robert E. Pattison, Governor-elect of Pennsylvania, was then 
introduced to the members by Judge Biddle. Mr. Pattison said that he 
felt a sense of condemnation when he remembered that he had been a member 
of the Society for several years, and yet had not given it the attention it 
deserved. ‘There could be no question as to its benefits. In early times 
more attention was given to the accumulation of knowledge than to the 
distribution of it. Now both the accumulation and distribution of it are 
the aims of libraries, and while the records of the present were necessary to 
education, the benefits and pleasures to be derived from the histories of the 
past were inestimable. He spoke of the work which the Society was accom 
plishing through its Publication Fund and Magazine, and congratulated the 
members on the encouraging outlook before the institution. 

On the conclusion of his remarks, an informal reception took place, the 
members present being personally introduced to the Governor-elect. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 


In wat Boripine pip tHe First LeaisLativE ASSEMBLY OF THE PRo- 
vince OF Prennsyivanta Sit ?—There is an old saying, “ That a false state- 
ment once started on its travels, runs so fast that the truth never catches up 
to it.” Amongst the beautiful models, in cork, made by my old friend 
Lloyd B. Hoppin, of the Historical Houses of Pennsylvania, in the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, is one of the so-called building, in which it is 
alleged, that the first Legislative Assembly of this Province was held. Mr. 
Hoppin, in giving this building has but followed common tradition, but 
again a proverb, “ Memory is an easy dupe and tradition a notorious story- 
teller.” Mr. Hoppin must not take anything I write to himself; he has but 
followed the commonly received tradition, which, as a boy in Chester, | firmly 
believed, that the cooper-shop of Samuel Long, in the rear of his residence, 
built of brick, was the building in which the First Assembly of the Pro- 
vince was held, but it is an error of the most palpable kind, the at building did 
not exist then, in 1682, it was the first Meeting House of Friends in Ches- 
ter, and was not built until the year 1693. The proofs are indisputable. 

I will first copy what I have heretofore written on this subject, from my 
(Martin’s) History of Cheste r, pp. 66 and 67. 

“On the 7th of Dec. 1682, William Penn held his first legislative Asse mbly 
at Chester, at which time the Great Code of Laws (containing 61 C hap- 
ters), that had been prepared in England, was passed and was ordered to be 
taught in the Schools of the Province and Territories. The three lower 
Counties of the Delaware were annexed to the Province, and the Dutch, 
Swedes, and other foreigners naturalized. It has been universally believed, 
until quite recently,.and is yet, by many people in Chester, that “ the first 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania and the territories thereunto belonging.” 
held at Chester on the 7th of Dec. 1682 (1 Laws of Pa. p. 1), met and held 
its sessions in the rear part of the old building which rece ntly stood on the 
west side of Front street (now Edgemont Road), near the margin of Chester 
Creek, and occupied by Samuel Long for his cooper-shop. This structure 
was familiarly called ‘The Old Assembly House,’ and is alluded to and 
designated as such by Benjamin Ferris in his history, by the Rev. Richard 
D. Hall in his Sketches of Chester, and other writers, but it appears now 
that this old building was erected by Friends and was the first Friends’ 
Meeting House built in Chester, and was never used for any other ao 
whatever; zn fact it was not built until 1693, and the first Asse mbly met 
in 1682, eleven years before it was erected.”—See Dr. George Smith’s His- 
tory of Delaware County, p. 188, and foot-note. 

No doubt the first Asse ‘mbly held its sessions in the Court House which 
was then the “ House of De fence " as Dr. Smith gays: “ It was the only 
public building erected in Upland at that time, of which we have any knowl- 
edge. ” 

Tt ms ry be said that these statements,are mere assertions, I will substan- 
tiate them by a further reference to the History of Chester, p. 82. where 
it is stated : “ The Monthly and F irst-day meetings of F riends at Chester, 
were held in the Court House, ¢. e., the House of Defence, until the erection 
of the first meeting-house, which was completed in 1693, as has been herein- 
before shown. ‘The lot upon which the first meeting house of Friends at 
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Chester was built, is thus described in a conveyance, made on the Ist of 
March, 1688, by Urian Keen 7x trust to John Simcock, ‘Tho. Brassey, John 
Bristow, Caleb Pusey, Randal Vernon, Thomas Vernon, Joshua Hastings, 
Mordecai Maddock, ‘Thomas Martin, Richard Few. Walter Fancete, and 
Edward Carpenter, ‘beginning at a corner of said Urian’s lot or garden, by 
the creek side, and so running sixty foot along and fronting the street towards 
the, prison house, then down to low water-mark in Chester Creek, thence along 
said creek sixty foot, thence to the place of beginning, . . . . to the use 
and behoof of the said Chester meeting of the people of God called Quakers 
and their successors, forever.’” ‘“ ‘At am‘ meeting at Walter Ffocett’s y® 
5, 10% mo 1687: ffeofees chosen in trust for y® purchased land and meeting 
house at Chester,’ ” then follow the names above. ‘I'he date of this minute 
is clear in the original, yet, being misplaced in the record, Thomas Chalkley 
in transcribing made it the 5th of 6th Mo. 1628. It would seem that there 
was a house on the property, when purchased, suitable for the use of a 
ineeting. 

“ Mordecai Maddock, of Springfield, the last surviving trustee, conveyed 
this property, by direction of the meeting, to Edward Russell, of Chester 
borough, April 2, 1730, and in the deed therefor it is said that the Society 
had purchased a larger lot elsewhere and erected a new meeting house 
thereon.” 

The meeting house erected by Friends on this lot, was the rear part of the 
building, as I knew it in my boyhood, say about 1835, 6, 7, and 8, 2f was of 
brick, and could only have held 200 or 250 people. I played in and around 
it many a time, with Samuel Long, who still lives in Chester; he was a son 
of the cooper. The front part of the house, was a double-house, but of 
stone, but it was a very narrow building, not so broad as Mr. Hoppin makes 
it appear in his model, the windows were long or high and narrow, the rooms 
inside and the entry between them were quite small, the steps leading into 
the front door were high, there were three or four steps. ‘The house was no 
doubt built by Edward Russel after he purchased the property. Watson in 
his Notes on a Visit to Chester in 1827, MS., a copy of which I have in my 
possession, says, “Near the preceding building was an ancient building 
which was shown to me as the first Court house, now a dwelling-house and 
cooper shop, and owned by John Hart.” He then gives a sketch of “The 
Assembly Hall,” which 1 recognize, as the residence and shop of Samuel 
Long, being a southern view, the view of the same building in Dr. Smith’s 
history, facing page 188, is a northern view. The rear building was entered 
by a large, high, circular topped door, in the south side, and on the northern 
wall could be seen the outlines of a similar door, built up with stone, so 
that the form of the old door was very distinct.'. Old St. Paul’s Church 
at Chester had two similar doors, originally, one on its north, and one 
directly opposite on the south side, directly in the centre of the building. 
Boyhood’s recollections are very strong, and generally reliable. Much more 
might be written, but enough has been suggested to show that earlier writers 
and Mr. Hoppin have been mislead by (radztzonary stories told about the old 
building mentioned, and which have no foundation. 

May 4th, 1880. Joun Hitt Martin. 


“Dom cLavum TENEAM.”—The motto in the Penn arms appears to have 
been borrowed from a passage in Quintilian, which shows that the words 





' In the view in Dr. Smith's History the northern door looks like the 
remains of an oven or a fire-place. this is caused, IT think, by the filling in of 
ground around the back part of the honse. The inscription to the model ought 
to be ‘* The first meeting house of Friends at Chester, erected in 1693.”’ 
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dum clavum rectum teneam were proverbially used by the Romans, when 
they wanted to say: Let us do our duty, whatever the result may be. 
Quintilian (Institutio Oratoria, ii. 17) argues that oratory is an art, and 
the speaker should be judged by his faithful observance of the principles of 
that art, not by success merely. By way of illustration he adds: Nam et 
gubernator vult salva nave in portum pervenire, st tamen tempestate fuerit 
abreptus, non idem minus erit gubernator dicetque nolum illud: Dum 
CLAVUM RECTUM TENEAM. (For the pilot, also, wants to reach the habor with 
his ship safe, but when storms drive him off, he is none the less a pilot, and 
will quote the well-known adage: “If only I hold the tiller right.”) ‘The 
words mean then, that correct and faithful performance of duty is the 
standard by which men should be judged, not success, that may be given or 
thwarted by fortuitous circumstances. : 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the beauty and fitness of the motto, 
whether used by the Admiral who has command of a fleet, or the Statesman 
who watches at the helm of the Commonwealth. O. S. 


Execution By Bursine.—Townsend Ward, Esq., Dear Sir: In 1873-4, 
I corresponded with you concerning an execution by burning in South 
Carolina. 

[am informed from Massachusetts that Increase Mather mentions the 
execution of a woman in Roxbury by burning in 1681. 

Also, I learned that in 1749, Phillis, a slave of Capt. John Codman, who 
had helped to poison her master in Charlestown, was legally burned in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Cornelius Van Horne, of Meadville, born in 1750, had an uncle killed iu 
New Jersey by a slave. The slave was legally burned; whether before or 
after 1750 I do not know. 

Stroud, in his Slave Laws, mentions a woman burned in Charleston, 8. C., 
in 1820.! 

I recollect burning of a slave in South Carolina, somewhere, I think, be 
tween 1830 and 1838. 

An intelligent colored man of Meadville, born in 1826 or 1827, tells me 
that in his boyhood his grandmother attended such an execution, and that 
the person executed (a white man, he thinks) asked to have oil put on the 
faggots. 

lam told from Massachusetts, that the executions there were under the 
English common law, which made murder of a master by his servant a crime 
of “ petty treason.” ' 

Would it not be worth while for some member or members of your His 
torical Society to ascertain whether any such execution has ever occurred 
in Pennsylvania, and also whether such executions in different States were 
the result of American or of English Jaw? In South Carolina, I believe that 
three magistrates could determine the form of punishment. Yours truly, 

MEADVILLE, Pa., Feb. 13, 1883. F. Hutpekorrr. 


Cuartist Cuurcn Parsoxace.—Since Mr. Ward, in his Walks on North 
Second Street, recorded the tradition (Penna. MaGazing, iv. 171) that the 
Parsonage was in the rear of Second Street, investigation has brought to 
light certain data which establish its location on Second Street at the north 
corner of what we now know as Lagrange Street. An original survey of 
12 April, 1784. found among the church papers, leads to this conclusion. 
The lot was 34 feet on Second Street, extending in depth 303 feet. The 


1 Judge Stroud was unable to find his authority for this statement.—T. W. 
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first reference to the Parsonage Lot we find on 18 June, 1707, in a Deed for 
property on the north, which is described as bounded on the south by the 
Parsonage Land; and in a deed of 12 December, 1713, the same is bounded 
“South with the Parsonage House . . . saving and excepting twe feet 
whereon the said parsonage school-house stands or hangs over.” By this 
latter we can approximate the date of the erection of the Parsonage, and 
the School House doubtless was contemporary. Both buildings overlapped 
the northern line of the lot by two feet, or thereabouts, and the survey above 
referred to in showing this enables us to identify the precise location of each. 
The Parsonage fronted on Second Street, its north wall being about five 
and a half feet north of the south line of the present No. 44 North Second 
Street, and, as shown by the overlapping lines in the survey of 1784, was 
about thirty-five feet in depth. There must have been a passage way left 
between the Parsonage and the south line for an entrance to the school 
building and the rear lot. The school-house appears to have been about 
eighty-six feet west from Second Street, and was forty-four feet deep, by 
about the same width as the Parsonage. I believe we can identify a part of 
the wall of this school, incorporated in one of the modern buildings we now 
find on the north side of Lagrange Street. ‘The building “at the northwest 
corner of Ledger Place running South, and Hartung’s Alley [Lagrange 
Street].” which tradition says embraces the original walls of the Parsonage, 
was built there by John Fromberger after his purchase of the Parsonage 
property in 1791, and is called in the agreement of 12 June, 1794, “John 
Fromberger's Messuage ;” it now forms a part of the Boneblack house of the 
Sugar'Refinery of Messrs. McKean, Borie & Co. 

The first occupant of the Parsonage was Dr. Evan Evans, the second 
minister of the parish; but he eventually rented it to Mr. George McCall, 
who resided in it some years. By 2 May, 1718, his connection with the 
church appears to have ended, for the vestry on that day order “ notice to 
Mr. George McCall, tenant of the parsonage house, that his rent from this 
date is to be paid into their hands for the use of the church during the 
vacancy.” Dr. Dorr says in his History of Christ Church, p. 281, that Dr. 
Evans moved to Maryland and there died, but the church books show he 
died in Philadelphia. 10 October, 1721, and was buried 12 October, doubt- 
Jess within the church building. ‘The Rev. Archibald Cummins, Rev. Dr. 
Jenney, and Rev. Dr. Peters occupied the Parsonage, the two former dying 
here. Dr. Peters resigned in September, 1775, from the infirmities of age, 
and whether he remained here until his death on 10 July following, I know 
not, although this is probable, for Mr. Duché, his successor, was then residing 
in his house at Third and Pine Streets, and would be in no haste to occupy 
it. On Dr. White's election, in 1779, he remained in his residence at Front 
and Pine streets until his removal to his new house on Walnut Street in 1788. 
Thus Dr. Peters was the last official occupant; and, finally, on 17 August, 
1791, the vestry sold the entire lot with its buildings on a lease for ninety- 
nine years to John Fromberger. On 12 June, 1794, Fromberger and his 
neighbors on the south agreed to lay out a public alley, he granting three 
and a half feet for the depth of fifty-six feet, then widening to five feet, this 
narrower portion doubtless representing the passage way above referred to 
on the south of the Parsonage. ‘I'his has been variously termed Fromberger’s 
Alley, Hartung’s Alley, and now Lagrange Street. On 13 June, 1810, 
Jacob Ridgway bought this property from Fromberger’s estate, and proceeded 
to erect on it, and the adjoining property to the north, the buildings we now 
know on the west side of Second Street, and those on the north side of 
Lagrange Street. in one of which latter may be traced the wall of the old 
school house. Of the Parsonage no vestige remains. ’. H. M. 
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Wasninetontana. No. I.—When George was about six years old he 
was made the wealthy master of a hatchet, of which, like most boys, he was 
immoderately fond, and was going about chopping everything that came in 
his way. One day, in the garden, where he often amused himself hacking 
his mother’s pea-sticks, he unluckily tried the edge of his hatchet on the 
body of a beautiful young English cherry-tree, which he barked so terribly 
that I don’t believe the tree ever got the better of it. The next morning 
the old gentleman finding out what had befallen the tree, which, by the by, 
was a great favorite, came into the house, and, with much warmth, asked 
for the mischievous author, declaring, at the same time, that he would not 
have taken five guineas for his tree. Nobody could tell him anything about 


it. Presently George and his hatchet made their appearance. * George,” 
said his father, ‘do you know who killed that beautiful little cherry-tree 


9) 


yonder in the garden ? 

This was a tough question, and George staggered under it for a moment; 
but quickly recovered himself, and looking at his father with the sweet face 
of youth brightened with the inexpressible charm of all-conquering truth, he 
bravely cried out :— 

“T can’t tell a lie, Pa; you know I can’t tell a lie, Pa. I did cut it with 
my hatchet.”.—Weems’s Life of Washington. 

No. II.—‘“Skenesborough is most dreadfully infested with mosquitoes. 
a These insects were of a much larger size than any I ever saw else- 
where, and their bite was uncommonly venomous. General Washington told 
me that he never was so much annoyed by mosquitoes in any part of America 
as in Skenesborough, for that they used to bite through the thickest boot.” 
Travels through the States of North America, &c., 1795, 1796, 1797. by 
Isaac WELD, Jr. P. 


Jonns Hopkins University Stupies 1n Historica, anp Poniticat Sct- 
ENCE.—A series of papers bearing this title is being issued from Johus Hop- 
kins University under the editorship of Prof. Herbert B. Adams. The idea 
of this series is to bring together, in numbered monographs, kindred contri- 
butions to Historical and Political Science, so that individual effort may gain 

‘strength by combination, and become more useful as well as more accessible 
to students. ‘The titles of some of the papers already printed or promisea 
will show the scope and character of the undertaking. From a list of nine- 
teen we take the following: The Germanic Origin of New England ‘Towns; 
Local Government in Illinois; Local Government in Pennsylvania; Saxon 
Tithing-men in America; Norman Constables in America; Village Commu- 
nities in America; Origin and Development of the Municipal Government 
of New Yerk City; Administration of Berlin compared with New York; 
French and English Institutions in Wisconsin; Old Maryland Manors; In- 
dian and French ‘Towns in Ohio; and History of Free Schools of Maryland. 

With Mr. Gould’s paper on Local Government in Pennsylvania the readers 
of this Magazine are already familiar. The first two papers of the series are 
before us. Number one is An Introduction to American Institutional His- 
tory by Professor Edward A. Freeman, with an introduction by the editor, 
giving an account of Dr. Freeman’s visit to Baltimore, and supplemented 
with his Impressions of America, from the Fortnightly Review. Dr. Free- 
man’s short paper treats of the reproduction of European Institutions in 
America. 

No. II. The Germanic Origin of New England Towns, was read by Prof. 
Herbert B. Adams, before the Harvard Historical Society, May 9, 1881. 

The title of this so clearly indicates the character of the treatise that little 
additional can be added within the prescribed space of a note. Accepting 
the conclusions of Green, Freeman, and Stubbs, that the origin of English 
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institutions must be sought in Germany, Professor Adams points out the 
similarity which exists between the town and village life of New and Old 
England and that of the village community system of the ancient Germans. 

The number also contains an interesting paper on Co-operation in Univer- 
sity work. 


History or MINNESOTA: FROM THE Eariiest Frencn Expiorations To 
THe Present Time. By the Rev. Edward Duffield Neill. Fourth Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo. 927 pp. Minnesota Historical Society, Minne- 
apolis, 1882. No better proof is needed of the excellence of this work than 
the fact that a fourth edition has been called for. Since it first appeared in 
1858 it has grown from 628 pages to its present proportions. In the prepa- 
ration of this last edition material has been used which was not accessible 
when the earlier ones were published. In it a chapter will be found on “ the 
published and unpublished maps of the region west of Lake Superior; 
additional notices of Groselliers and Radisson, the first white men to visit 
the Sioux; a memoir of Dr. Luth; a careful examination of the writings of 
Hennepin; additional notices of Perrot and Pierre Le Sueur, the explorer 
of the St. Pierre, now Minnesota River; and abstract of La Hontan’s fabu- 
lous voyage in midwinter, upon a so-called Long River; an extended account 
of Fort Beauharnois on the shores of Lake Pepin; the explorations of the 
Verandries; a sketch of David ‘Thompson, the geographer and astronomer 
of the North-West Company ; large extracts from the manuscript of Alex- 
ander Henry, one of the first English traders in the valley of the Red River 
of the North; and a history of Fort Snelling.” 


OBLIGATION OF JACOB SVENSON AND JOHN MANNING NOT TO CARRY TO THE 
Durcu or ENGLISH PROVISIONS PURCHASED IN NEW ENGLAND For THE SWEDES 
in 1653.—|'The great rarity of documents relating to New Sweden on this 
side of the Atlantic lends peculiar value to this paper, the original of which 
is owned by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Svenson came to 
America with Governor Printz, was a soldier at Elfsborg in 1644, and a 
gunner at Christina in 1648, and in 1658 an ensign. (See the MaGazing, 
vol. iii. p. 410.) He was very useful in procuring supplies for the Swedes 
on the Delaware, and was again sent to New England for that purpose by 
Governor Rising in the summer of 1654.] 

Bee it Knowne unto all men by theis presents that wee Jacob Swanson 
Agent for the Sweeds Gov'no' of Deleware Bay and John Maning of Boston 
in Newe England m'chant are holden & firmely bound unto Richard Russell 
treasurer of ye Massachusetts in ye some of 'I'wo hundred pounds to be paid 
unto ye said Richard Russell or his successors for ye use of ye said Collonie 
of ye Massachusetts ‘T'o w true payment well & faithfully to be made Wee 
binde us & either of us our & either of our heires executo™ administrato™ & 
assignes firmely by theis prests Sealed wth our seales Dated ye 24 of August 
Ano Dni 1653. 

The Condicon of this Obligacon is such that if ye above bounden Jacob 
Swanson his agent or assigne shall not nor will carry any of ye prvisions 
expressed in theis lycence directly or indirectly to either Dutch or French 
inhabiting in theis partes of america, but doe well & truely stand to obey 
and prforme the Order of ye Generall Court in that Case provided That then 
this obligacon to be void or els to stand & bee in full force & vertue. 

Sealed & delivred in ye presence of 

Epwarp Rawson Jacos SUENSSONN 
Ja. Kircucocke [Hitcheocke ?] Joun Mannine 
Endorsed: Jacob Swanson & August 
Jn° Manning 53 


VoL. v1.—32 
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History or Avucusta County, Viratnra. By J. Lewis Peyton. 8vo. 
385 pp., etc. etc. Staunton, Va., 1882.—'The territory, now confined within 
the boundaries of Augusta County, Virginia, was not visited by white men 
until 1716, and remained uncolonized till 1732. Originally extending 
“westward to the utmost limits of Virginia,” the history of the county might 
be traced from the time when the Mississippi Valley was first visited by the 
French. ‘he book before us treats sparingly of this early period, and deals 
chiefly with events that have occurred since 1732. It is unconventional in 
arrangement, but a sufficiently strict chronological order has been preserved 
to give a clear and intelligible understanding to the whole. The history 
of the settlement of the country is excellent, and mention is made of the 
Indians, Braddock’s expedition, Walpole’s Grant, or Connolly’s Lord Dun- 
more’s war, the part taken by Augusta County during the Rebellion, and 
other subjects of far more than local interest. ‘The style is natural and enter- 
taining, and any one interested in American history will be tempted to turn 
over its pages long after the information he is in quest of has been discov- 
ered. ‘To the citizens of Augusta County the book must prove an accept- 
able one, and to those of Pennsylvania it possesses more thau a general inte- 
rest. Many of the first emigrants to the county were of Scotch-Irish origin, 
that strong and energetic race which furnished a large portion of the fami- 
lies that settled the interior of Pennsylvania, and a number of the Augusta 
County pioneers moved directly there from our own State. The book can 
be had of Hunter & Co., Staunton, Va. The price is $3.50. 


Co.tection oF Various Pieces Concerntnec Pennsyivanta, and A Brier 
Account or Pennsytvanta.—In our last number we printed the translation 
of a portion of a little volume issued at the Hague in 1684, entitled Reciie: 
de Diverses pieces Concernant Pensylvante. We did not print the first 
paper in the “ Collection,” as it seemed to be an abridgment of ‘Some Ac- 
count of Pennsylvania” (printed in Hazard’s Annals, p. 505), and ventured 
the opinion that possibly it was a reprint of “ A Brief Account of Pennsylva- 
nia,” mentioned in Smith’s Catalogue of Friends’ Books as having been pub- 
lished by Penn in 1682. We have lately received from Joseph Smith a 
transcript of “ A Brief Account,” and find not only that our supposition was 
correct, but that all printed on pages 313 to 318 inclusive, with the excep- 
tion of the last paragraph of twelve lines on page 318, is from the same publi- 
cation. In place of the paragraph mentioned, the following is given in the 
form of a Postscript, and closes the tract :— 

Whoever are desirous to be concern’d in this Province, they may be treated 
with, and further satisfied, at Philip Fords in Bow-lane in Cheapside, and at 
Thomas Rudyards, or Benjamin Clarks, in George-yard in Lombard street, 
London, where the Mapps of Pennsilvania are likewise to be sold. As also 
the Description belonging to the Mapps ; and likewise the Articles Settlement 
and Offices of the Free Society of Traders in Pennsilvania agreed upon by 
divers Merchants and others for the better Improvement and Government of 
Trade in the Province. 


The question now arises, what map is here spoken of? The pamphlet 
from which the above postscript is taken was printed in 1682. Neither 
the Holme’s map, nor his plan of the city of Philadelphia, which accompanies 
Penn’s letter to the Free Society of Traders, issued in 1683, could have been 
published so early, and it is possible that the map of 1682, and the descrip- 
tion belonging to it, have escaped themotice of writers on Pennsylvania his- 
tory. If such is the case, and they should be known to any of our readers, 
we will be greatly indebted to them if they will send some description of 
these interesting publications to the Maqazine, or will inform us where the 
originals can be found. It is possible that in speaking of the description 
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belonging to the map, allusion may have been made to Some Account of 
Pennsylvania published in 1681 (see Hazard’s Annals, p. 505). 

In connection with this subject it may be as well to note the difference 
that exists in the two tracts. of which Smith gives the titles as follows :— 

A Brief Account of the Province of Pennsilvania lately Granted by the 
KING under the Great Seal of England to William Penn, and his Heirs 
and Assigns. 

London, Printed for Benjamin Clark in George-Yard in Lombard- 
street, Bookseller, 1682. 

A Brief Account of the Province of Pennsilvania 7m America lately 
granted under the Great Seal of England to William Penn &c. 

The former is a 4to. of 8 leaves, or 14 pages, the title-leaf having no pagi- 
nation. A variety of type is used in it, such as large and small capitals, 
Italics, Roman and black letters. ‘lhe latter is a single folio leaf, contain- 
ing two closely-printed pages of small type, with no variation but Italic. It 
has no title-page, but a heading as given above. Penn speaks of it as an 
“abbreviated account of the former Relation,” and there is little in it that 
will not be found in the 4to. tract. F. D. 8. 


Notes ror A History or Srram Navicarion, by Rear-Admiral G. H. 
Preble, U. 8. N.—Admiral Preble has reprinted, for the use of a few personal 
friends and certain literary societies, an edition of twenty-five copies of his 
interesting notes on Steam Navigation, published in the United Service 
Magazine. A revised edition under the title of a Chronological History of 
the Origin and Development of Steam Navigation, 1543-1882, has been issued 
by the publishers of the Magazine, and is on sale. 


A Satter History or tax Unitep States. By Josiah W. Leeds, 
Author of History of the United States. 12mo. 305 pp. Phila. 1882.—'This 
work, like the large one by the same author, is written from the standpoint 
that there are other things in the history of a country worthy of remembrance 
than wars and battles, and that too much space is generally given to those 
subjects. In writing thus “he does not wish to be misunderstood as in any- 
wise depreciating the spirit of self-sacrifice, which so largely animated many 
who were willing to give up their lives for their country,” but only desires 
to give to the record of each event the space its relative importance demands. 
This book is more elementary in character than its predecessor, and is de- 
signed for use in schools and for home study. It will nevertheless be found 
useful in any library, as it contains in compact form a number of facts not 
easily attainable. 


Tur Prorrietary Towxs or West New Jersey is the title of a paper 
read before the Surveyors’ Association of West New Jersey, Angust 8th, 
1882, by John Clement. It furnishes an interesting chapter in the early 
history of West Jersey, in which the reader will find ably discussed the causes 
of the slow progress made in the settlement of that country, in comparison 
with Pennsylvania. 


Tae Lotaeran Cuvurcn tn Pottstowy, Pa. A discourse delivered Sept. 
24, 1882, at the Decennial Commemoration of the Consecration of Em- 
manual Lutheran Church, by B. M. Schmucker, D.D. 8vo. pp. 48. Pottstown, 
1882.—This discourse, delivered on the one-hundred-and-tenth anniversary 
of the establishment of the church, presents its history in an interesting form 
down to the present time. In it biographical sketches of the pastors of 
the congregation -will be found from John Ludewig Voigt to the Rev. 
Abraham H. Groh, who died in 1866. 
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History anp Causes or THE Incorrect Latirupes as recorded in the 
journals of the early writers, navigators, and explorers, relating to the Atlan 
tic Coast of North America, 1535-1740.—The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter has 
privately printed a small edition of a pamphlet with the above title, the 
substance of which appeared in the N. EH. Historical and Genealogical 
Register for April. In it the Reverend author calls attention to the fact, 
that through the excellent charts emanating from the office of the United 
States Coast Survey, and from the Admiralty office of England, we have the 
means of determining the correct latitude of many places mentioned by our 
early navigators and explorers. In comparing a number of statements made 
by these writers he finds variations to exist in every case examined, and that 
they follow no uniform rule. This Dr. Slafter attributes to the erudeness of 
the instruments then in use rather than to the principles on which latitudes 
were determined. He also describes the instruments used by early explorers 
of America, and arrives at the following conclusions :— 

I. The early latitudes are generally trustworthy to within a single degree 

II. The menufes of fractions of degrees, as set down by writers anterior to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, are never to be relied upon, and are 
never correct except by accident. 

III. ‘The annotation of the learned commentators upon the latitudes re- 
corded in the journals of our early navigators and explorers, in all cases in 
which they attempt to identify places, within the limit of one degree, by the 
latitude alone, cannot properly be cited as authority. 


PENNSYLVANIA BI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT Mounp Santa BarBaRa, 
Cal., 1882. 8vo. pp. 10. Santa Barbara, Cal.—On the 25th of October last 
two hundred and fifty citizens of Santa Barbara responded to the invitation to 
celebrate the Bi-centeunial Anniversary of the landing of Penn. ‘The place 
selected for the gathering is called Burton’s Mound. It is a mound of seve- 
ral acres in extent situated on the sea-shore. The committee of arrange 
ments consisted of Horace J. Smith, Dr. S. B. P. Knox, A. Hayman, J. K 
Fisher, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Ellwood Cooper, Mrs. J. E. Richardson, and Mrs 
Hugh D. Vail. The opening speech was made by Horace J. Smith, a tele 
gram prepared by the committee to be sent to Mayor King was read, anda 
suitable address was delivered by Judge Fernald, Mayor of Santa Barbara 


MemortaL Appresses on THE Lire anD CHaracter or Hon. C. C 
Wasusurn. 8vo. pp. 41.—We have received, from the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, the published addresses delivered on the life and 
character of Gov. Cadwallader C. Washburn, at its meeting July 25, 1882 
Addresses were made by Gen. David Atwood, Hon. Harlow 8. Orton, Prof 
J. B. Parkinson, Prof. J. D. Buller, Prof. Edward S. Holden, Prof. O. M 
Connover, and Mortimer M. Jackson. <A letter from Ex-Gov. Wm. B 
Washburn, of Massachusetts, was read by Secretary Draper. 


History or tur Enouisn Serreewent iy Epwarps County, Inurnors. By 
George Flower, with preface and foot-notes by KE. b. Washburne. 8vo. pp 
402. Chicago, 1882.—This work forms the first volume of the Chicago 
Historical Society’s Collections, and if its excellence augurs for what is to 
come, no society in the country will have greater reason to feel proud of its 
work, or will have contributed more valuable material to the history of the 
United States than that of Chicago. It is a life-like pieture of the experi 
ences of a western settler. Nothing equal to it that we are aware of has been 
preserved, and so radically different are the circumstances under which 
western emigration is now accomplished, that present adventurers will fur- 
nish a different story. 
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George Flower, the author of the book, was an Englishman of education 
and means, who, with Morris Birkbeck, in 1817, took up a tract of land on 
an Illinois prairie, and founded an English settlement. The towns Wan- 
borough and Albion were soon established, and numerous families from Eng- 
land flocked to the settlement. We could fill pages with lively extracts from 
the volume before us, detailing the experiences of these immigrants, the hard- 
ships and rewards which were their portion. But for these and much more 
of interest we must refer the reader to the book itself. Not only did the 
English settlement furnish a numerous and useful class of citizens to Illinois, 
but it was largely through their efforts that the proposition to hold a con- 
vention to alter the constitution of the State and sanction slavery was de- 
feated. It is sad to think that one so enterprising and public-spirited as Mr. 
Flower, one to whom the happiness of so many is due, should have failed to 
reap the reward that was his. ‘Through financial embarrassment was Jost 
what would have proved a handsome competence had he thought more of 
himself and less of others, and the latter part of his life was passed in poverty. 
It was then that the volume which Mr. Washburne has so ably edited was 
written. ‘The society of Chicago have been enabled to publish the work 
through the generosity of Mr. L. Z. Leiter, of Chicago, to whom readers and 
students cannot but feel indebted. 


Corrections in “Tne Descenpants or Jéran Kyn.”—Vol. IV., p. 346. 
line 13, for * National” read Pennsylvania. Jbed., line 15, after “* £2000,” 
read: and one of the first subscribers to the Bank of North America. 

Vol. V2, p. 97, line 4, omit * (Robinson),” and on “ Rebecca Barclay” add 
this footnote: Daughter of Peter Evans, Sheriff of Philadelphia, by his 
wife Mary, daughter of John Moore, Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, 
ancestor of Charles Smith and John Cadwalader, who married descendants 
of Jiran Kyn. Jbid., p. 461, add to first footnote: A “ plan for a reorgan- 
ization of the Continental Army,” by General Gist, is printed from the 
original manuscript in The Historical Magazine, second series, vol. iii., pp. 
270 et seg. (Morrisania, N. Y., 1868). 

Vol. VI, p. 107, line 3 from foot, omit “and.” and next line, after 
“M.D,” add: and his great-great-granddaughter Phoebe Warren Ingersoll. 
Tbid., p. 108, line 4, after “ was,” add: an original member of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. Jbed., p. 329, line 15 from the foot, on “1765,” 
add this footnote: Mr. Swift’s name appears with those of a committee of 
merchants of Philadelphia, who acknowledged a vote of thanks for their 
patriotic conduct, passed by the Assembly of New Jersey. (See “ Interest- 
ing Correspondence,” in Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, vol. iv. p. 198.) 

G. B. K. 


Meworr or Dr. Grorer Swira——Corrections.—-In the brief Memoir of 
Dr. George Smith, of Delaware County, Pennsyivanta Magazine, Vol. 
VI., p. 184, it is stated that the catalogue of plants given in the History of 
Delaware County is “all from Dr. Smith’s pen.” This is slightly inaccu- 
rate. Dr. Smith, in his history states that the flora of Delaware County 
agrees so nearly with that of Chester County as given by Dr. Darlington in 
his Flora Cestrica, that it is unnecessary to name it in full. He confines 
himself to a catalogue of the flowering plants and some of the higher order 
of eryptogamous or flowerless plants. “In arranging this catalogue, 
Gray's Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States has been 
eubstantially followed. To Dr. Thomas P. James, of Philadelphia, I am 
indebted for that part of the catalogue which includes the mosses.” 

In the same Memoir, on page 185, for Margaret read Jsatt, and for 
Iiminston read Ilmiston. Dr. Smith died March 10, 1882. J.J. L. 
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Georce Fox’s Journat.—[Joseph Smith, of London, the well-known 
dealer in Quaker literature, to whose indefatigable labors and acumen we 
are indebted for the excellent catalogue of Friends’ Books which bears his 
name, has printed the following note on Fox’s Journal that will we think 
interest many of our readers.—p. or Maa. ] 

Joseph Wyeth' (the editor of Thomas Ellwood’s Life) says, respecting 
the above work, “Our dear friend, George Fox, dying in the eleventh 
month, 1690, and leaving behind him an excellent Journal of his Travels 
and Sufferings, our friend Thos. Ellwood (as nobody fitter) about this time 
was at the pains of transcribing it and fitting it for the press (a laborious 
work), which was printed in a large folio, in 1694. 

And the following Friends were appointed by G. Fox, and the Yearly 
Meeting of 1691, to consider of a method for the printing his Books, Pupers, 
Epistles, and Manuscripts, viz. :— 


John Blaykling, George Whitehead, Thomas Lower, 
Thomas Doewra, Stephen Crisp, Thomas Ellwood, 
William Mead, John Whitehead, John Field.’”? 
John Rouse, Thomas Robertson, 

John Vaughton, Benjamin Antrobus, 


On this appointment Francis Bugg observes (see his ‘ Seasonable Ca- 
véat,” &c., 1701), “ You see what persons G. Fox reposed his trust in to 
print his Books, Papers, and Manuscripts. I know some of them well, and 
I suppose the rest are like them, or else they left the work to them, for there 
is not one book of Fox’s that I can find that is printed as it was writ, nor 
do I think there is four lines of G. Fox’s Manuscript, called his Journal, 
printed as wrote by him.” 

Thomas Ellwood being now chosen out of the above named committee as 
editor of the journal, and the labour devolving chiefly on him, I suppose he 
began to find it rather irksome and his colleagues troublesome and impatient, 
us appears from the following letter written to John Feild, 16th of the Second 
month, 1693, which caused him to bring it out in a slovenly manner, as Joseph 
Phipps says this first edition was issued from the press. “I wish 1 could 
have dispatched it with more expedition, but can assure Friends and thee I 
have not neglected it, nor been Jazy at it. . . As to hastening it to the 
press, Friends may do as they please; but if I may take leave to offer my 
advice I think it were well that the whole were deliberately and carefully 
read over again before it be committed to the press, that nothing may be 
omitted fit to be inserted, nor any thing inserted fit to be left out.” 

However slovenly it is said to have been done, Friends reprinted it, in 2 
vols. 8vo. in 1709, and Joseph Bevan Braithwaite says, this second edition 
“is the only genuine edition besides the first. The third having been cor- 
rected, and this led to the deprevation of subsequent editions.” 

I must be allowed to differ from our friend; my belief is that the only 
genuine reprint is the edition printed in Philadelphia in 1831, forming the 
first and second volumes of his works, which says on the title-page “ corrected 
by the first edition ;” at any rate this last contains the account of the Jus 
tice biting his Maid, which the former does not. See a note concerning this 
case in my catalogue, vol. 1. 

I now come to the third edition, which was published in London, in 1765, 
and is stated, on its title-page, to be “ the third edition corrected.” It was 
prepared and issued with the sanction of London Yearly Meeting, and was 
revised and edited by Joseph Phipps, of Norwich, a valuable member of 


1 Author also of “‘A Switch’ for the Snake in the Grass,”’ and other works 
2? Author of “ Piety Promoted,” and other works. 
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that body, and author of many works. For which see my Catalogue of 
Friends’ Books, vol. 2. 

In a Letter to James Pemberton, of Philadelphia, dated London, 3rd 
month Ist, 1764, Joseph Phipps writes, “1 expect G. Fox's Journal will 
be put into the press soon after our next Yearly Meeting. I have it under 
correction at present, and find a necessity for the sake of clearness and pro- 
priety to expunge many thousands of useless words, as well as to correct 
the pertods and pointing ; many of which are false and cnjurious to the 
apostolic author and his work. 1am astonished to think so noble a piece 
should ever be suffered to issue from the press in such a slovenly manner. 
Nothing but the excellency of the matter and spirit of it could have sup- 

orted it with reputation. I shall endeavour to render this impression less 
fiable to objection and easier to the reader, 7f the Yearly Meeting approve 
my labour.” 





Queries. 


West’s Avto-Minrature.—In the Catalogue of the sixth exhibition of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, 1817, is the following: “ Miniature of Mr. West, 
painted by himselfe, in the 18th year of his age.” 

This picture, the property of C——, Esq., of Philadelphia, was shown to 
Mr. West in January, 1816. The dialogue between himself and his visitors 
on the occasion is characteristic of the painter, and of sufficient interest to 
deserve insertion. 

Mr. ©. opened the object of our visit by saying that some years ago he 
had waited on Mr. W. with the picture of a Great Man,' an American, and 
had now the pleasure of showing him the picture of another great man, 
also an American ; at the same time presenting the miniature. He looked 
at it earnestly. ‘“ This is a curiosity. Where did this picture come from, 
sir?” J replied, from Philadelphia. “ This is, indeed, a very great curi- 
osity! ‘This, sir, was done for me, and by me. Who does it belong to?” I 
said, “To myself; you gave it, sir,toa Miss Steele, who married a Mr. 
W., and was the mother of my wife.” “ Yes, sir, and well I remember it; 
tis now sixty years ago; and there is something more about it that, may 
be, you don’t know. We were very much in love with one another, sir, and 
the old lady, her mother, whose memory I honor, didu’t like my intended 
profession, and she knew, too, there was such a place as Swedes Church, 
where people sometimes got married. ‘There again,” looking earnestly at 
the picture, “ this I did, and gave her previous to my going to New York, 
whither I was sent for to paint some portraits. Now this is not a bad pic- 
ture for one who had never seen a miniature !” , 

He continued some time musing on the picture, frequently exclaiming, 
“This is, indeed, a very great curiosity!” Altering its position to different 
shades of light, at length, “ Walk with me into my picture gallery,” said he, 
“ T will send for my son and daughter; I should like to show them this pic- 
ture, it will gratify them.” We followed him; he still kept his eyes fixed 
on the miniature. Mr. C., adverting to it, observed there was no collar to 
the coat, and said something about the dress of a Quaker. ‘ Sir,” said Mr. 
W., “I was once a Quaker, and have never left the principle. I was once 
present by the king’s desire when seven bishops waited on him. The 
Quakers were mentioned. The king sazd,‘ I was born to fill the station, 


' George Washington. 
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and am head both of Church and State. I remain in the line of my 
duty. But had I been left to my own free choice, I should have been a 
Quaker myself.’ ” 

We returned to the parlor, where were Mr. W.’s son and danghter and a lad 
about thirteen, as we supposed, his grandsun. He showed them the minia- 
ture, and recounted its history. His son, after listening to him and looking 
at it closely, exclaimed: “Is this picture to go back, sir?” “It is the 
property of this gentleman,” said Mr. W. He remarked that he could see 
the likeness of the lad in it, and continued at intervals, while we stayed with 
him, to look at it with undiminished attention. 

Speaking of Mr. Leslie, he said ; “That young man will be a great painter; 
he astonishes us all at the Academy! How is it that there is more intellect 
in Americans than there is in our people? I perceive it in most of those 
who come to me.” 

He gave us a history of his “ Christ Healing the Sick.” Said he had 
painted a better picture than that for the Pennsylvania Hospital; that he 
had given instructions for a room to be built there for its exhibition ; that 
one person had offered him 7000/. for it, and the profits of the first year’s 
exhibition; another had offered 10,000/. for it; that if the managers could 
build swch a room, he could present them with two other pictures. “I do 
not say what those pictures shall be; but, sir, 1 authorize you on this con- 
dition to promise them two more pictures.” 

He pressed us to visit his painting of ** Christ Rejected,” and having pre- 
sented me with a ticket for myself and friends, returned the miniature, par- 
ticularly requesting that I would have engraved on the back of it that it 
was painted in 1756, by himself. 

*C., Esq.,” spoken of in this extract, was either John Cook or William 
Wallace Cook, his son. ‘They both died about 1845-6, the son surviving 
the father but a few months. ‘heir effects were, within a year, sold at auc- 
tion by M. Thomas & Son. I have seen the advertisement, which mentions 
a miniature of West by himself among the articles to be sold. Who pur- 
chased that interesting picture? Where is it now ? 

‘Tnompson Westcorrt. 





Ir. ANprEw Ross.—Can any of the readers of the Macazine furnish in- 
formation concerning Dr. Andrew Ross? He was a friend of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin. March 12th, 1784, Dr. Franklin wrote from Passy, France, a letter 
tos gentieman in America, introducing Dr. Ross in very complimentary terms, 
saying he had been strongly recommended to him by persons of distinction 
in) England. 

A letter from Dr. Rush to John Lukens, Surveyor-General, refers to Dr. 
Ross likewise in complimentary terms, and adds, that “ Dr. Ross intends 
settling in Sunbury, Pa.” 

If he came to Sunbury, he could not long have remained there. Is it 
known where he settled ? when? and froin what part of England he removed 
to America ? i ae 3 

Elizabeth, N. J., No. 227 West Jersey St. 


Tue Soutnern Ranoers or 1812.—Can any of your readers inform me 
when the company of riflemen called the Southern Rangers. under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Joseph McCoy, attached to the Second Brigade Pennsyl- 
vania Militia, in the service of the United States, commanded by Lieut.-Col. 
Joel B. Sutherland, was recruited ? 

They were in camp near Marcus Hook October 15, 1814, according to 
Penna. Archives, 2d series, vol. xii. p. 294. 

Is it known whether any members of that company are still living ? 
Yours, very truly, ALFD. SMITH. 
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Micnagt Hrxecas (Vol. I. p. 116).— Was there any answer given to the 
inquiry on page 116, Vol. I. No. 1, referring to Michael Hillegas, one of the 
Continental 'l'reasurers? His great-granddaughter, Mrs. Emma St. ©. Whit- 
ney, wife of William L. Whitney, Esq., Prest. of the Miners National Bank, 
resides in Pottsville, Pa. J. A. M. P. 





Replies. 


Saran Scnumacner,( Vol. VI., p. 262).—Mr. Ward, in his interesting paper 
“The Germantown Road and its Associations,” page 262, Vol. VI., makes 
mention of “ Sarah Schumacher, a widow,” etc. 

It may interest some of the readers of the Maaaztne to learn that Sarah 

yas not a widow, when she with her family left her native country to come 
with many other Friends to this land. Her husband, George, died at sea, 
leaving her with her seven children, to complete the voyage. 

Benjamin Hallowell, the well-known teacher of the Alexandria, Va., 
High School (and who died in 1877), was a direct descendant of this George 
Shoemaker, through his mother, who was a daughter of Benjamin Shoe- 
maker, grandson of George. From a letter written by him, a few years 
prior to his death, I make some extracts. 

“* George Shoemaker, then aged 23, living at Criesheim, in the Palatinate, 
on the right bank of the Rhine below Heidelburgh, embraced tLe religious 
views of the people called Quakers, and meeting with persecutions at home 
was invited by William Penn to come to Pennsylvania. 

He, together with his parents—George and Sarah Shoemaker—and six 
brothers and sisters—(nine in all) accepted the invitation—first going to 
England. 

Among the passengers on the good ship ‘ Jeffries,’ Arnold master, were 
Richard Waln and his granddaughter Sarah. During the voyage, which 
oceupied many weeks, sickness broke out, and the elder George Shoemaker 
died and was buried at sea. 

The ‘Jeffries’ at last arrived safely at Chester, on the 12th of the 8th 
month, 1685. 

On the 14th of the 12th month, 1694, George Shoemaker and Sarah Wall 
(Waln) were married at the house of Richard Waln, which appears, at that 
date, to have been used as a meeting-house. I have a copy of their certi- 
ficate of marriage, George signing his name in German. The original is in 
possession of Dr. Wm. L. Shoemaker, of Georgetown, D. C. 

The children of George and Sarah were Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Eliza- 
beth, George, and Richard. 

The children of the original George (who died at sea) were George, Bar- 
bara, Abraham, Isaac, Susannah Elizabeth, Benjamin. 

Isaac Price married Susannah at the house of Richard Waln, ‘ according 
to the good order of Friends,’ lst month 4th, 1696. And from this mar- 
riage descended Philip and Rachel Price, the parents of Eli K. Price, who 
at this writing is probably the oldest living member at the Philadelphia 
Bar.” Rosert SHOEMAKER, 

of the 6th generation from George and Sarah (Waln). 
Shoemakertown, Cheltenham Township, January 16, 1883. 
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Catuarine Tennent (Vol. VI. p. 374).—The Pennsylvania Gazette for 
Oct. 1, 1783, contains the following obituary : 

“On the first ult. departed this life at Pittsgrove, Salem County, State of 
New Jersey, Mrs. Catharine Tennent, Relict of the Revd. William Tennent, 
late of Freehold, in the 80th year of her age, after a short illness, which she 
bore with much patience, and was entirely resigned to the Divine will. ‘The 
day following, her remains were interred in the Presbyterian Church-yard at 
said place; when a Sermon was preached on the occasion by the Revd. 
George Faitout, from Psal. xc. 12.” C. R. H. 


PirtssurGa In 1761 (Vol. VI. p. 344).—Fred’k D. Stone, Esq., Dear Sir: 
I have carefully examined the return sent me, and regret that I am unable to 
give you any information of value. The following Nos. in the lower town I 
have already noticed : 14, 15, 20, 22, 25, 26, 33, 37, and the following in the 
upper town; 31, 45, (see Pa. Maa. Vol. IT. p. 469) ; 45 should be John Daily. 

I am inclined to believe that No. 12, lower town, should be Frederick 
Dent, a brother of Geo. Dent, the grandfather of Mrs. General Grant; but I 
am not certain. No. 23,1 believe, was afterwards General William Thomp- 
son, who died near Carlisle, Pa., Sept. 4th, 1781; but I have no means of 
deciding positively although he was my mother’s kinsman. No. 15 may be 
John Campbell who laid out what is known as the “ Military Plan” of Pitts- 
burgh in 1765: but of this I cannot be sure. No. 40, Wm. McAllister, is 
no doubt the same mentioned in Pa. Maa. III. 297. In the upper town, 
No. 33 is doubtless Wm. Heth. Nos. 43 and 69, Guttery and Sennot, appear 
to have been Indian traders, and are merely mentioned in Croghan’s Jour- 
nal of 1765. 

Major W. B. Negley informs me that neither 44 of the lower town, nor 
37 of the upper town, were in any manner connected with his —. 

In relation to Wm. Trent, Geo. Croghan, John Ormsby, Capt. Mathers, 
Capt. Clapham, and Capt. Barnsley, 1 presume you know as much, if not 
more, than I do. It is hardly probable you wish any notes regarding them; 
if Tam mistaken I will either send you references or notes as you may de- 
sire. Persons not mentioned in this were of little prominence. In haste, 

Yours truly, 
Isaac Crala. 
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REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE TO COUNCIL. 


BALANCE SHEET: THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 











1881. 
Investment account . $68,594 29 
Cash , , . ; 4.669 99 
Publication Fund Trust, Capital, with uninvested cash . $30,006 35 
Binding Fund Trust, " " 3,300 00 
Library Fund Trust, ts 4,305 09 
Endowment Fund ‘Trust, - 6,026 60 
First Building Fund Trust, - 6,336 85 
Second Building Fund Trust, “ 10,946 28 
General ‘Fund, - 10,663 57 
Publication Fund, Interest 1,509 24 
Binding Fund, 73 63 
General Fund, 96 67 
$73,264 28 $73,264 28 
Joun Jordan, Ir., 
James C. Hann, \ Com. on Finance. 


Epwin T. Kisenprey, 
Dec. 31, 1881. 


In the operation of the Library Fund, Interest Account 
for 1881, there were received interest and contributions 


of members 


. $1,536 12 


And paid for books purchased = . . : . 1,536 12 


General Fund Account for 1881, dues from members . 3,635 00 


Rent, Interest, etc. 





Deficiency of 1880 . 





940 &] 





$4,575 81 
ll 32 


$4,564 49 


The general expenses of the Society in 1881 were . $4,467 82 








Balance of Interest Account, Dec. 31, 1881 . . $96 67 
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(Surnames and Christian names that are of value in genealogical research are 
printed in SMALL CAPI1ALS8.) 


Abbot, D. C., 123; Margaret, 123; I. 
N. Burton, 123 

Abercrombie, Maria, 20; Miss, 257 

Abot, John, 122 

Adams, Henry A., Capt., U.S. A., 13; 
JOHN, Pres. of U.5., 338; John Q., 
prospects of re-election of, for Pres. 
of U. S., 355, 356, 357 


oe 
Albert, Rev. Luther E., 132 


Alcott, A. Bronson, 273; Louisa, born 


at Germanton, 273 

Alkarokungh, 454 

Allen, William, 120 

Allen’s Regiment of Loyalists, 190, 204 

Almanac, German, of Christopher 
Sauer, by Abram H. Cassel, 58-68 ; 
first in America printed by Brad- 
ford, 370 

Alrichs, Jacob, 455 

Amundson, Hans, 454, 455, 456 

Andross, Gov., proclamation of, 160 

Armand, Gen., 130 

Armat, Thomas, 149 

Armat’s or Bensell’s meadow, 384 

Armbriister, Anthon, Gothard, 65, 68 

Armor, Alexander, 394 

Aronametz Kyl, 454 

Ashley, Mr., 111 

Ashmead, Albert, 138, 139; Charles, 
257 ; James, 149; John, 138, 139, 149, 
150, 152, 383; William, 138, 139, 148 

Ashmead’s Field, 154 

ASHMEDE, name of family in Spain, 
378 

Augusta Co., Va., History of, 
L. Peyton, notice of, 490 

Augustas, The, destroyed of, 53 

Authors wanted, 254, 375 

Axe, Freddy, anecdote of, 273 


by J. 


Bagnall, W. R., letter from, regarding 
manufacture of hosiery in Gt., 128 

BAKER, 72; J., 112; Mary, 96 

Baldusky, Count, anecdote of, 267 

Baldwin, Mathias W., manufacture of 
first locomotive in U. 8., 387 

Baifour, Capt. Nisbett, aid-de-camp to 
Sir Win. Howe, 192 


BALL, 81, 215; George, 389; John, 76; 
Joseph, 80; Mary, 76 

Baltimore, Cecilius, Lord, extent of 
patent issued to, in 1632, 412; Charles, 
Lord, Penn visits, 180; mentioned, 
413; narrative of whole proceedings 
betwixt, and Capt. Wm. Markham, 
and also bet. Baltimore and Penn, 
414; extract of a letter to, from 
com’ers appointed by him to settle 


the bounds bet. Maryland and 
Penna., 418; letter to, adjusting 
the bounds bet. Md. and Penna., 


424; letter from Wm. Markham to, 
452; letter to, from Wm. Penn re- 
lating to settlement of Penna., 463 

Banfield, John, 72 

Bank of United States at German- 
town, 1793, 276 

Baptist churches organized in Penna., 
302 

Barclay, David, Jr., 107; Patience, 
107; Rebecca Robinson, correction 
regarding, 256; note to, 493 

BARING, 339 

BARKER, 127 

BARKN™Y, Gilbert, 334 


| Barnsley, Capt., 498 


BARR, 77; Jesse, 395 

BARRON, James (commodore of Va.), 
12; James, U. 8. N., 11; Samuel, 12 

BARTRAM, 82 

BAYARD, Nicholas, 208; Pheebe, 119; 
Samuel, 208 

Bayley, Richard, 260 

BAYNTON, Benjamin, 17; John, 17; 
Peter, 17 

Bechtel, John, 2, 3, 278; catechism of, 
279, 280; house of, 129 

Becker, Hilarius, a German teacher, 


ow 

Bell for the Germantown Academy on 
tea ship, 153 

Belsteriing, John F., recollections of 
Germantown Road by, 251 

Benezet, Anthony, teacher in first 
school of Germantown, 281; John 
Stephen, 2; house of, 129 
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Benigna, Countess, 149 BRODHEAD, John, 9 

Bensell or Benzelius, Carl] or Charles, | Brosius, I. H., 381 
9, 267, 383, 388, 589; Edmund Birck- | Brown, Henry Armitt, Oration at Val- 
head, 391; George, 150, 151, 389, 390 ley Forge, mentioned, 103 


BETHUNE, 10 | Bruner, J. C., 155 

Betton, Dr. Samuel, 9, 388; Thos. F.,10 | Bryan, George, elected Vice-Pres. of 
Betton’s Lane, 7 | Assembly, 97; letter to Gen. Wash- 
Bicker, Gerrit, 455 | ington, quoted, 103 


Biddle, Col. Chapman, address on, ; Buckingham, Duke of, 10 
read by C. G. Leland, 481; CHARLES, | Bucks Co., Pa., notice of Historical 
276; Edward, 7; SARAH, 106 | Sketches Chiefly Relating to Early 
Billings, 276 Settlement of Friends at Falls in, 367 
Billingsport, Cornwallis takes com-| Bubp, 17 


mand of troops at, 193 | BULLOCK, Joseph, 17, 151 
Binel, Louis Rene Jacques Joseph, 130 | “ Ball’s Head and Mouth Tavern,” 38 
Birkbeck, Morris, 493 | Bunker, Nathan, 148 
Bische, Granny, 268 | BURD, 332 
Blackwell, John, letter of, to Wm. BURGE, Samuel, 263 

Penn, 363 | Burgess, Hugh, 124 
Blair or Blanty, William, 122 | Burgoyne’s Army, news of capitula- 
Blakely’s house, 50, 51, 52, 55, 57,194 | tion of, in Philadelphia, 55; Lt.-Gen. 
Blicker’s lot, present meeting louse John, 38; surrender of, 51 

of Friends, Gt., 154 Burn, Capt., 200 
Blommaert, Samuel, 460 BURROWS, Martha, 310 
3LOODGOOD, 264 | Bush, Dr. L. P., at Pennsylvania's 
** Blue Bell, The,” near Darby, soldiers | Bi-Centenary, 440 

killed at, 193 | Butler, Mrs. (Fanny Kemble), 9 
Bockius, Christophel, 134 Butterfield, C. W., notice of Washing- 
Bockius’s Lane, 7 ton Irvine, Correspondence by, 371 
Boddington, 44 Bittner, Indian missionary, 2 
Bonsall, Edward H., reminiscences of | Button, John, manufacturer of hosiery 

Germantown quoted, 385 | in Gt., 128 
Book, John, a preacher in the Society | Buttonwood Tavern, 15 

of Friends, 268; Louisa, 268 BYRD, 16 


Book, first printed south of Mass., 461 | Byron, Admiral, 294 
Boone, George, 75; Daniel, 75; Sherit?, | Byvank, Evert, 124 
9 


** Boot,” sign of the head-quarters of | CADWALADER, 213; Anne, 208; John, 
Gen. Howe, 36, 37 209, 213, 214, 309, 493; Lambert, 209; 








Borden, , house of, set on fire and Mary, 314; Rebecea, 214; Dr. Tho 

burned to the ground, 205 was, 209, 214; Gen. Thomas, 212, 216 
Bordentown, houses at, destroyed in | Caldwell, Charles, 110 

1778, 284 | CAMAS, 18 
BoscH, 338 | Campbell, Lt.-Col. John, 291, 498 
Boudinot, Elias, writes to Thos. Whar- | CARNEGIE, Sir James, 340 

ton, 99 CARPENTER, 214; Jasper, 457 ; Josh- 
Bow DOIN, James, 119 | ua, 453, 457; Mary, 456; Mercy, 457; 
Bowman’s Lane, 20 Samuel, 456 


Boyle, Robert, letter from Wm. Penn Carpenter, Samuel, mansion of, 453 
to, 472 Carpenter’s Island, 194 
Braham, Wm. Gerhard, 259 Carre, J. Thomas, 381 
Brahe, Peter, 454 Carson, Hampton L., at Pennsyl- 
Brandmiller, Rev. John, sketch of, by| vania’s Bi-Centenary, 441 
John W. Jordan, 249 | Cassel, Abraham H., article on Ger- 
Brandywine, Battle of, account of, man Almanacs by, 58 
taken from Capt. John Montrésor’s | Cassin, John, 184 





Note-Book, 295 Catheart, Lord, 200 
Breck, Samuel, 110 CATHCART, 340 
Bridgeman, Secretary, Penn’s letter | Chalmer’s Regt., mentioned, 190; en- 
to, 473 camped near the Schuy|kill, 204 
Brine, Capt., 287 ‘ Chancellor, Henry, 153, 154; William, 
Bringhurst, a chaise builder of Gt.,| father and son, 153 
139; Clement, 384 | Chandos, Marquess of, 10, 144 
Bringburst house, Germantown, 18 — | Charles LI. letters to Lord Baltimore, 


Broad Axe coach, 154 | 414 








Index. 


Charlton, Charles (quartermaster), 
289 

Chastellux Red 
Bank, 192 

Chelten Avenue, Germantown, laid 
out, 395 

Chestnut Hill, skirmish at, 195; British 
at, 290 

CHEVALIER, 17 

Chew, Benjamin, 107 

Chippenham, J. J., extract from a 
letter written in Penna. by Thomas 
Paskel to, in England, 323 

Christ Church, anecdute by Townsend 
Ward of a painting of, 251; dis- 
turbance in, 374; records, burials 
1709-1760, Pal to Pri, 239; 
Rus, 348; Rus to Smi, 475 

Christ Church Parsonage, data re- 
garding, 486 

Churehman, Chas. W., 151 

Clapham, Captain, 4938 

CLAPIER, 153 

CLARK, 127 

Clark, E. W., 155 

Clay, Henry, letters of, 
Plumer, Jr., 355 

Clayton, John M., notice of sketch of, 
by Joseph P. Comegys, 368 

Cleaveland, Genl., 191, 192, 193 

Clement, John, Proprietary Towns of 
West New Jersey by, 491 

Clermont, residence of Jacob Ridg- 
way, 381 

CLIFTON, Mary, 457 

Clifton’s Regiment of Loyalists, 190, 
204 

Clinton, Sir Henry, mentioned, 50; 
arrival of, at Billingsport from New 
York, 204; at Philadelphia, 205 

CLYMER, 213, 214 

Coates, Benjamin 


quoted regarding 


to Wm. 


Hornor, M.D., 


notice of, by James J. Levick, M.D., | 


21, 27; writings of, 31; medical in- 
denture of, 253; Reynell, M.D., 25; 
Samuel, 22, 23, 24; Thomas, 27 

Cock, Lacey, 179 

Codman, Capt. John, 486 

Coleman, E. E., short notice of Capt. 
Danl. Moore by, 255 

Collin, Dr. Nicholas, quoted, 456 

COLWELL, 81 

Comegys, Joseph P., notice of sketch 
of John M. Clayton by, 368 
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“* Copper Ike,”’ 391 


| Cornwallis, Lord, mentioned, 34, 35, 


Pri to | 





36, 37, 43; took command of troops 
at Billingsport, 193 

Corsie, Col., 430 

Cossart, Theophilus, 68 

Coulter, Jolin, 155; Paschall, 389 

Court held in Germantown, 134 

Coutts, Baroness Burdett, 378 

Cox, Col., 113; Col. John, 76, 80, 28; 
William K., 7 

Craig, Isaac, 498; Capt. J., quoted, 
140 


Creger’s Sloop, 429 

CRESSON, Susanna, 381 

Crispin, Wm., mentioned, 464 

Croghan, George, mentioned, 464 

Crout’s Lane, Germantown, 384 

CRUIKSHANK, 109 

Culbertson, Dr. Samuel D., 123 

Cummins, Rev. Archibald, ocenpant 
of Christ Church parsonage, 487 

Custis, Geo. W. Parke, 147, 148 

“Cyd Gordiad.” a Welsh Concordance 
of the Holy Scriptures by, 308 


Daily, John, 498 

Dallas, George M., at Pennsylvania’s 
Bi-Centenary, 450 

Danenhower, Lieut., 260 

Dauphin County, account of, by Alex. 
Graydon, 114 

DAVIDSON, 145 

Davies, Rev. Thomas F., at Pennsy|- 
vania’s Bi-Centenary, 444 

DAVIS, 145 

Davis, Benjamin, school at German- 
town, 391; R., 177 

Deane, Simeon, 204 

Defensive War, a letter of James 
Logan on, 402 

De la Plaine, George Patten, 382; 
James, 281, 381, 382; Joseph, 381, 
382; Nehemiah, 382; Nicholas, 381; 
Sophia, 382; house of, 141 

Delaware County, History of, by Dr. 
Smith, noted, 184; Institute of Sci- 
ence, founding of, 183 

Dent, Frederick, 498; George, 498 

DESHLER, 143 

Deshler, Adam, 142; David, 141; Mrs. 
David, 382; William G., 142 

DEWEES, 77 


| DICKINSON, 214 


Commissioners, The British, 1778, 289 | 


Connolly, Dr. John, 119 
CONSTATTER, 77 


Dickinson, John, 453; Mary, 455; 
Philemon, 453 


Dier, Jean de, 2 


Conway, letter of Charles II. to Bal- DicBy, Edward, 339; Admiral Robert, 


timore, signed by, 415 


} 


144, 339; Wm., 339 


Conyngham, David H., 18, 129; Gus- | Donaldson, Molly, 260; Sally, 260 
tavus, Capt., 19; John N., 19; Red- | Dorsay, 111 


mond, 18, 19; Win., 19 
Cook, 274 
Cook, John, or Wm. Wallace, 496 
Cope, Alfred, 137 


VoL. v1.—33 


Douglas, Susan, 377 

Douglass, David B., Chief Engineer 
of Phila. and Germantown railroad, 
386 
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Dove, David James, a teacher of Eng- 
lish in Germantown Academy, 151 

DREXEL, Authony J., 9 

Duché, Rev. Jacob, 43, 487 

“Dum clavum teneam,”’ origin of, 485 

D incan’s Island, 2 

DUNGAN, 127 

Vungan, Mrs., 384; 
query regarding, 127 

DUNKLIN, 79 

Dunmore, Lord, 119 

Dunop, Count, mortally wounded, 52 

Duponceau, Peter §., 13, 112 

Dyck, Col. Van, 247 


Rev. Thomas, 


Baton, Rev. Isaac, first pastor of 
Baptist Church at Hopewell, 307 ; 
founder of Academy for Baptists, 
307 

EDEN, William, 340 

Edsaw, Robert, 178 

Edwards, Dr. 113; Rev. Richard, 304 

Edwards County, IIl., by 
Flower, noticed, 492 

Ellenborough, Lady, 341 

Ellinkhuysen, M. J., 1 

E.LLiIoTT, Andrew, 106, 333; Archi- 
bald, 336; Elizabeth, 340; Sir Gil- 
bert, 353; John, 335 

ELLIs, 18 

Ellis, John, 72 

Ent or Endt, John Theobald, 2; Theo- 
bald, house of, 129 

Erskine, Sir William, 40 


George 





Esling, C. H. A., 96 

Evans, Dr. Evan, first occupant of 
Christ Church parsonage, 487; 
Griffith, letter to, from Dr. Benj. 
Rush, 113; sketch of, by Townsend 


Ward, 342; Dr. Horace, 3 
EVANS, Peter, 403 
Eyster, Wm. F., 132 


42 





* Fairfield,” residence of Alfred Cope 
and now of Philip C. Garrett, 259 
Fairman Mansion, Penn lived in, 238 

Faitout, Rev. George, 498 

FARLEY, 16 

Fatland Ford, 40 

Faulkner, Daniel, 282 

Federal party in 1816, 247 

Fenwick, John, proposal for planting 
colony of New Jersey, 86-90 

Ferguson, Dr. Adam, 290 

Fermoy, Matthias Alexis Roche De, 
note regarding the identity of, 375 

Ferree, Catherine, 143; Joseph, 382, 
383; Madam Mary, 142 

Ferrington, Major, 45 

Finckel, Rev. 8. M., 132 

Fisher, Jabez Maud, 19; Joseph, 19; 
Joshua Francis, 467; Miers, men- 
tioned, 19; letter to Saml. R., from 
Miers, regarding Yellow Fever in 
Phila., 125; Samuel R., 19; Thomas 


Index. 


t., manufacturer of hosiery in Gt., 
128; mentioned, 2, 386; William 
Logan, 2, 263 

Fitz, Capt. Patrick, 199; Lt.-Col., 201 

FITZWATER, 214 

Flag of Miles’s Battalion, query re- 
garding, 252 

Flanders, Henry, at Pennsylvania’s 
Bi-Centenary, 446 

Fleckenstein, Frederick, 5, 6; 
uel, 5 

F lower, George, History of the English 
Settlement in Edwards Co., Illinois, 
by, notice of, 492 

Forbes, William, 129 

Ford, Philip, vindication of, by Wm. 
Penn, 174-181 

Forrest, Col. Thomas, mentioned, 9; 
query regarding the portrait of, 126; 
Genl., 111 

Fort Island, 190 

Kort Mifflin evacuated by the rebels, 190 

Fox, 78 

Fox, Emanuel, 132; George, 132; jou 
nal of, note on, 495; Dr. Justus, 152 

Frailey, Dr., a water-cure doctor, 154 

Franklin, Dr. Benj., 65, 68; funeral 
of, 379 

FRANKS, Isaac, 145 

Freihoffer, Ulrich, 268 

French officer, remnains of, discovered 
at Warren, Va., information wanted 
regarding, 252 

Frey, George, 117; Johannes, inscrip- 
tion on tombstone of, 258 

Friends’ Free Library, Germantown, 
136 

Frisby, James, 416 

Fromberger, anecdote of, 383; 
John, mentioned, 487 

Fry, Jacob, a storekeeper and farmer 
in Germantown, 384; Wm. K., a 
tinsmith in Germantown, 394 

Fryhoffer, W., 150 

Funerals, ancient mode of inviting to, 
in Germantown, 378 

Furly, Benjamin, explanations of, 
upon certain articles concerning the 
establishment of Penna., 319 


Sam- 





| GAGE, Genl. Thomas, 208 


GALLOWAY, 332 

Gambies, Admiral, 295 

Gardel, Mons., school for ladies, men- 
tioned, 130 

Gardiner, Major, 48 

Ganse, Jonathan, teacher 
Chester Academy, 182 

Generals of the American Revolution, 
a German’s information regarding, 
wd 

Germaine, Lord Geo., extract from 
Sir Wm. Howe’s dispatch to, Nov. 
28, 1777, 191; from, to Sir Wm. 
Howe, leb. 4, 1778, 191 


in West 
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German Almanac of Christopher 
Sauer, by Abrain H. Cassel, 55-68 ; 
first, in America by Bradford, title 
of, 370 

German Evangelical Lutheran Con- 
gregations in North America, Re- 
ports of the, notice of, 368 

Germantown, view of Academy of, 
facing 129; notice of, 151; Battle of, 
45; British army arrive at, 41; 
Cavalry, 139; early mode of travel- 
ling to and from, 386; Hospital of, 
267; and Philada., first railroad 
opened between, 387 ; Road and its 
Associations, by T. Ward, Part 5th, 
1; Part 6th, 129; Part 7th, 257 ; Part 
8th, 377; road, recollections of, by 
John F. Belsterling, 251; Waggons, 
139 

Gerster, Hans, 2 

Gezel, Catharine Van, 215 

GIBBs, 79 

GIBSON, 215 

Gibson, 112 

Gilbert, Anthony, mentioned, 2; vil- 
lage blacksmith, 258 

Girard, Stephen, 23 

Gist, General, 495 

Given, Major, 200 

Godfrey, Thofhas, short sketch of, 275 

Goforth, George, 420 

Gomyn, Sir William (m., to a greatgr. 
d. of W. Penn), 15 

Goodman, Henry, 133 

Gookin, Charles, Govr. of Pa., letter 
of, to Rev. Nathl. Gookin, 362 

Gordon’s Ford, now Phoenixville, 40 

Gould, E. R. L., Local Self-Govern- 
ment in Penna. by, 156-173 

Grace, Carnis, 289 

Greme, Dr. Thos., 453 

“Grange, The,” country-seat of Capt. 
Cruikshank, 109 

Grant, Major-General, 34, 
Samuel, 276 

GRANT, Mrs. Genl., 498 

Gratwick, Capt., 178 

GRAVENSTOIN, 272 

Gray, Maj.-Gen., 39 

Gray’s Ferry Bridge, 50 

Graydon, Alex., letter 
Morse, 117 

Green, Jacob and Joseph, hatters of 
Germantown, 354 

Green Street, Germantown, origin of 
name, 151 

Green Township, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 
notice of History of, 252 

Greenaway, Rober, mentioned, 452, 466 

Greening, Rev. James, 3 

Griffith, Rev. Benjamin, first pastor 
of Baptist Church in Montgomery, 
307 

GRIFFITHS, Judith, 310 

Grubb, Curtis, 79; Peter, 79; 


*") im « 
292, 295; 


to Jedediah 


a 


Grubé, Rev. Bernhard Adam, Mora- 
vian Indian Missionary, 249 

| Gunnarson, Sven, 456 

| Guttery, Indian Trader, 498 


| 

| 

| Hacker, Isaiah, 18, 20; Jeremiah, 7 

| Haddonfield, N. J., troops at, attacked, 

199 

| Hague or Haige, Wm., one of Penn’s 
Commissioners, 417, 420 

Haig, Mr., 429, 430 

| Haldane, Lt., 35, 285 

| Haldimand, Genl. Fredk., extract 
from a letter of Thomas Willing to, 
366 

Hall, David, letter from Christn, Leh- 
man to, in reference to Germantown 
Library, 138 

Hallowell, Mr., 112 

HALLOWELL, Benjamin, 497 

HAMILTON, 77, 145 

Hammond, Capt., of the Roebuck, 44 

Handsberry’s house, 20 

Harbaugh, anecdote of, 280 

Harcourt, Lt.-Col., 38 

HARDIMAN, 214 

Harlan, Mr. 17 

Harmer, David, 384 

Harris, Robert, query regarding, 25 

HARRISON, 16 

Harry, David, 72; printer, 309; John, 
307 

Hart, John, 259; Lieut., 35 

HASKINS, 82, 83 

HASTINGS, 77 

Ilayes, Richard, 1 
185 

Heft, Caspar, 15; George, 15 

HENDRICKS, Gerhard, 262 

Heury, Alexander, 6; Capt. of British 
Navy, 204; Mrs. Pauline, 267; Wm. 
Wirt, address of, on the early settle- 
ment of Va., notice of, 374 

Henry’s house, Germantown, 3 

HERMAN, 208 

Herman, Augustine, plantation of, on 
Bohemia River, 416, 418, 419, 454; 
mentioned, 429; Ephraim, 454 

Hess, widow, house of, mentioned, 130 

Hessian soldiers, account of, 155 

Heth, Wm., 498 

Hicks, Tho., 176-177, 178 

Hildeburn, Chas. R., contributions of, 
230, 348, 475; first book printed south 
of Massa., Win. Penn’s excellent pri- 
vilege of liberty and property, 461 

Hill, Henry, 342; Jacob, 72 

HILLEGAS, Michael, query regard- 
ing, 497 

Historical 
of, 30; Meetings of 1882 

Hitcheocke, Ja., 489 

Hock Ley, 79 

Hodgden, Lient.-Col., query regarding 
portrait of, 255 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 





4 


85; Richard, Jr., 


Society of Pa., founders 
3, 481 
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HOFFMAN, 77 

Hottman, Peter, 2 

Hog Island Bar, 190 

Hogermoed, Adam, 281, 384 

HOLDEN, 127 

HOLLENBACK, 9 

Hollingsworth, Jehu, 1 

Hollis, Thomas, a London Baptist, 308 

Hooker, Tho., 181 

Hope, James, Barron, 11 

Hopkins, » 124 

Hopkinson, Francis, 
Psalms of David, 124 

Hoppin, Lloyd B., 484 

HORNOR, 24; Isaac, 24; John, 24 

Hosiery mill in Germantown, first, 128 

Hotham, Com., 295 

Hovendon, Capt. Richard, 203, 205, 288 

Howe, Lord Richard, arrives at head- 
quarters, 201; mentioned, 35, 43, 46, 
202; Sir Wim., extracts from dis- 
patches of, and Lord Geo. Germaine, 
191; interview with Genl. Lee, 199; 
note from Wm. Kuox to, 366; sailed 
for England, 286 

Howell’s Tavern, 37 

Hudson, Thomas, 466 

Hughes, Ellis, 75; John, stamp agent, 
207 

Huguenot families in Pa., 142 

Hunt, Isaac, pamphlets by, 251 

Huntingdon, origin of, 256 

Hurley, , Ensign, executed, 46 

Hutchinson, G., Dep.-Adj.-Gen., 286 


25 





translator of 





| Keim, Henry May, 4 

| Keimer, Samuel, 309, 310 

KEITH, 453 

Keith, George, adherents to, 376; 
Wm., 453; mentioned, 462 

KEMBLE, Peter, 207; Richard, 207 

Kemble, Fanny, 9 

Kensessing, 454 

Kepple, Capt., 200 

Keyser, Abraham, 
tioned, Charles 
Penn’s Treaty by, 373 


“Tndian Queen Inn’”’ and Lane, 20 

Ingersoll, Phoebe Warren, 493 

Inglis, ANNE, 334; John, 453 

Ingraham, 111 

Irvine, Gen. William, his correspond- 
ence with Washington noticed, 371; 


Genl. James, taken prisoner at | 
Chestnut Hill, 195 

' 

JACKSON, 107 

Jackson, Andrew, 355, 356, 357 


JACOBS, 145 

JACQUES, 27 

Jacquet, Jean Paul, 456 

James, Capt. Jacob, 203; Dr. Thomas 


P., 493 
JAUNCEY, James, 337 


Jefferson, Thomas, residence of, Ger- 
mantown, 260 

Jenkins, Nathaniel, 
in West Jersey, 306 

Jenks’s Mill, troops at, surprised, 288 

Jenney, Rev. Dr., occupant of Christ 
Church parsonage, 487 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, 
papers edited by Prof. Herbert B. 
Adains, 488 

JOHNSON, Armgott, 
454; Sir Henry, 145 


| 
Baptist Church | 


dau. of John, 


| 


Index. 


| Johnson, Anthony, 150; Henry, 416; 

| _ Joseph, 456; Justus, 257 

JOHNSTON, 107 

Jones, Aaron, 128; Edward,416; Genl., 
200; Horatio Gates, sketch of Rev 
Abel Morgan by, 300; John, 128; 
Owen, 138; Thomas, 128 

JONES, Dr. Edward, 186; Lize, dau. 
of Evan, 216; Martha, dau. of Dr 
Edward, 209 

Jordan, Johu W., mentioned, 2; sketch 
of Rev. John Brandmiller by, 249; 
Robert, letter from James Logan 
to, 403 

Justice, Mouns, 74 





Kaercher, George R., at Pennsylva- 
nia’s Bi-Centennial, 447 

Kiiringe, 454 

“*Kawanio Che Keetert’ Schuylkil,” 
name of Schuylkill gun, 19 

Keach, Rev. Elias, founder of Baptist 
Church at Pennepek, 302 

KEARNEY, Philip, 106; Rebecca, 106, 
337 

| Kearsley, John, Jr., M.D., 19 

| KEATING, Dr. Wm. V., 265 

| KEEN, Anne, 106; Christina, 456: 
Joln, 329; Matthias, 329, 396; Mor- 
ris L., 128; Reynold, 106, 107, 329; 
Susannah, 329 

| Keen, G. B., descendants of Jéran 

Kyn by, 106, 207, 329, 453; transla- 

tion of letter of Peter Minuit, 458 

> 


o2 


Sir 


of, men- 
notice of 


father 
8., 


o77. 
obeys 


| “*King of Prussia Inn,’’ 392 


Kinsey, Charles, 106 

Kirkbride, M.D., 26 

Kirkbrights, , house of, set on fire 
and burned, 205 

Kite, E. H., 387 ; James, 137; William, 
Librarian of Friends’ Library, Gt., 
137; note of, in reference to place 
where the first protest against sla- 
very in America was signed, 570 

Knight, E. C., 438 

K niphuysen, Lt.-Genl., mentioned, 34, 
292; in command at Phila., 195 

Knollys, Gen. (Equerry to the Prince 
of Wales), 11 

Knox, Wm., note to Sir Wm 
to, 366 

Kolek, Dirck, 381 

KOLLOCK, Magdalen, 329, 333 








Howe 








Index. 


KUNSMAN, 77 
Kurtz, ——, a 

town, OY 
Kyun, Jiéran, the founder of Upland, 


resident of German- 








the descendants of, by G. B. Keen, 
106, 207, 329, 453; corrections in, 494 
Lacy, John, Goy., 203 


Lafayette Hill, 143 
Lafayette at Barren Hill, 
LAMAND, 82 

LAMBERT, 209 

Lamp-black, Germantown, 132 
LANING, 9 

La Roche, Dr., 265; 


ooo 


René, 265 





LATHAM, 127 

Latimer, —~—, M.D., 35 

Latitudes, History and Causes of In- 
correct, by Edmund F. Slafter, 
notice of, 493 


Lee, Charles, mentioned, 199; arrival 
of, from N. Y., 198; inter with 
Sir Wim. Howe, 199; Thomas, 16 

Leedom, Benjamin J., 18 

Leeds, Daniel, Temple of Wisdom, 
461; almanac for 1657, 462; 
W., notice of Smaller 
United States by, 492 

Lefevre, Isaac, 143; Mary, 145 

LE GUEN, &2 

Lehman, BENJAMIN, 394; Christian, 
letter to David Hall n relerence 
to Germantown Library, 138; men- 
tioned, advertisement of 
house, ete., in Germantown, for sale 
394; GEORGE, 395; GODFRYD, 393 
HENRY, 395; Miss H. K., 389 

rt. J seph, B86 

M.D., 35 

14 


view 


Josiah 


135, 303; 





land, Charles G., reads an address 
on Col. C. Biddle, 451 

LEONARD, 79, 276 

Leslie, Genl., 205, 288 





W ygert, 381 
vick, James J., M.D., notice of B. 
H. Coates by, 21; sketch of George 

Smith, M.D., 
LeEwIs, Chariton, 185; 


Levering, 


by, 182-188 


Ellis, informa- 


tion wanted regarding the name 
of father of, and maiden name of 
mother of, 375; Enoch, 185; Henry, 


185, 187; Owen, 143; mentioned, 183, 
185 

Library, Friends’ Free, Germantown, 
36 


Library, Germantown, 138, 378, 388 
Library Co. of Phila., Lloyd P. Smith 
reads a paper on, 482 
Liembergh, Swedish am 
Lindstrém, Peter, 455 

Linn, John B., 1 
LIPPINCOTT, &5 
Little, Amos R., 263 
LIVINGSTON, 582 


] 


bassador, 465 
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Livius, Peter, letter of, to Genl. Johu 
Sullivan, 245 

LLOYD, 213 

Lloyd, David, 309, 310, 462; Col. Phila- 
mon, 425 

Local Self-Government in Penna., by 
KE. R. L. Gould, 7 

Lock, Englebert, 2 

LOGAN, 10 

Logan, James, on defensive war, or 
Penna. politics in 1741, letter te 
Robt. Jordan and others from, 403; 
Samuel, 485 

Logan’s Run, Germantown, 4 

Long Bullets, information wanted re- 
garding game of, 25); explanation 
of game of, 376 

Long Island, Battle of, account of, by 
Ennior Williams, 114 


150-175 





Longworthy, Benj., 75; John, 72 
LOOCKERMANS, 209 

Lorain, John, Sr., 385 

Lorain’s School, Germantown, 265 


rs on, Col, 


zpatrick and 


Lord Ilyde Packet, PASsKe 
Mawhood, Lt.-Col, Fit 
Major Stanley, 201, 202 

,oring, Commissary, arrival of, 198 
duis, Samuel, 125 

overing, 112 

UDLOw, John L., M.D., 9 

UDWIG, 78 

utheran Church, Trinity, 

town, 132 

Lutheran Church 
notice of 

492 

Luzerne, Chevalier de la, 





ive 





I 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L German- 


in 


Pottstown, Pa., 
discourse t 


delivered 
264 


MACPHERSON, Genl. Wm., 213, 335 

MacVeagh, Wayne, at Pennsylvauia’s 
Bi-Centenary, 439 

Magaw, William, 123 

Maitland, John, 204 

Malin, Dr. George, 151; Randel, 37 
William G., 22 

MALSAM, Mrs., 264 

Manheim Street, Germantown, 7, 8 

Manning, Rev. James, 307; Jolin, 489 

Manors in Penna., 162 

Marfit, Henry, 289 

Market Squi 
veyed, 281,2 
of, sketeh of, 2 

Markham, Govr., letters from, describ- 
ing Pa., 175; to Lord Baltimore, 4: 


’ 


Germantown, sur- 











129, 432; narrative of proceeding 
bet. Lord Baltimore and, 414; Govr 
Wm., letters to, from Wm. Penn, 
4154, 466: mentioned, 475, 474 

MARKLEY, Philip 8., 110 

MARKOER, Abraham, 17; John, 17, 18; 
Peter, 17 

Marshall, Christopher, diary of, 


quoted, 101, 104 
MAKTIN, $1 
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Martin, John Hill, contribution from, 
454 

Maryland, Pennsylvania and, bounda- 
ries, 412 

Mastmakers Hook, 454 

Mathers, Captain, 498 

Matthew, Gen., 290 

Mawhood, Col., 197, 198; passenger in 
the Lord Hyde Packet, 201 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, 130 

Maxwell, Gen., 295 

Mayer, Dr., 

McAllister, Wim., 498 


aT) 
OL 


McCALL, Aune, 214; Archibald, 342; 
Archibald’, 207; Archibald, son of 


Archibald? and Judith, 212 ; Catha- 
rine, 216, 453; Charles A., 208; Elea- 
nor, 106; Eleanor’, dau. of George 
and Anne, 333; George, 209, 215; 
Gertrude, 216; Harriet, 216; Henry, 
216; Jasper, 216, 529; Margaret, dau. 
of Archibald and Judith, 215; Mar- 
garet’, dau. of George and Anne, 329; 
Mary’, 106; Mary, 209; Peter, 209, 
212, 215; Richard, 216; Robert, 216; 
Samuel, 214, 215; Samuel, Jr., 108, 
207; William, 216; William Cole- 
man, 214, 453 

McCall, ge, occupant of Christ 
Church parsonage, 487 

McCauley, W. 1. H., history of Frank- 
lin Co., quoted, 123 

McCoy, Lieut. Joseph, 496 

Mellvaine, Jame a well-digger of 
Germantown, Joseph, 
127 

McKaraher, anecdote of, 342 

McKean, Chief Justice, itt 

McKenzie, Capt., 52; Robert, 287 

McLane, Allen, letter to, from Ennion 
Williams, 114 

McLEAN, 82 

MecMian, Andrew (ensigr), 2 

McPHERSON, Gen. Wm., 257 

Meehan, Thomas, 306, 39> 

Meeting House of Friends, 134, 135 

Megargee, Thomas, 384 

Mehl’s meadow, 265 


Geo! 


81: Col. 





Meng, Christopher, 400; Doroth« 
100; Jacob, 400; John, an artist, 
999; John Christopher, 398; John 


Melchior, 399; Melchior, 399, 400 

MEREDITH, Reese, 214 

Meredith, Wm., a baker in German- 
town, 384 

Mickley . Joseph J., 458 

Mifflin, Fort, see Mud Island 

Mifilin Garden, 250 

Mifilin, John F., 110; Lloyd, inventor 
of machine for weaving carpets, 266; 
Thomas, 110 

Miles’s Battalion, flag of, 
garding, 252 

Miles, Col. Samuel, 114 

MILLER, 77, 78 


> . 


query re- 


Index. 


Miller, George, 282; John, diary of, 
mentioned, 155 
Minick, John, 277 





awit 
Minnesota, History of, by Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Neill, notice of, 489 


Minto, 340 

Minuit, Peter, letter of, proposing the 
founding of Colony of New Sweden, 
458 

Mivollis, Count, 11, 

**Mischisanza,”’ 2 

Mockorhuthigs Kyl, 


12 


154 


Monckton,° Lt.-Col. Harry, 43, 292; 
killed in battle of Monmouth, 29! 
Moncrieff, Capt. James, 35, 42, 45, 48, 

191, 289 


Monmouth Court House, news of bat- 
tle 
Montrésor, C 
July 1, 1777, 
284; corrections t 
to Capt. Da 
to Sir Wm 
rebel fortress 


OQ + 


of, 295 
ipt. John, Journal of 
to July 1, 1778, 34, 189, 
, o12; letter from, 
Moore, 2 proposals 
Howe for storming the 
at Mud Island, ete., 
mentioned, 191, 192; Robert 


n vb; 


sailed to join the 48th Regt. at Gre- 
nada, 20 

Moore, Capt. Daniel, short notice of, 
by E. E. Coleman, 255; letter to, 
from John Montrésor, 256 ; Dr. —, 
hospital at Germantown under 
charge of, 263; Jomn, 493; Mary, 4$ 

Moore Hall built by William Moore, 39 

Moravian school, Germantown, 2, 129 


in house oceupied by Count Zinzen- 
dorf, 149 
Moravian Indians, 3 


Morgan, 148; Re v. Abel, letter from, 





descriptive of Penna. in 1712, 304; 
sketch of, by Horatio Gates Jones 
300; Ann, 119; ENocn, 303, 308 
ESTHER, 303; GEORGE, 17, 210; 
THOMAS, 303 


Morris, Mrs. Abigail Johnson, 20, 257 - 
Anne Willing, ; Coll. Lewis, 416, 
418%, 419, 420; Robert, letter from, to 
Jolin Nicholson, 111,112; ROBERT, 
264; Samuel B., 146, 147 

rse, Jededi th, letter 

Graydon, 117 
Moulder, Dr., 

Moyer, Jobn, 
Mud Island 





n~) 


M from Alex 
112 
B04 
ort, evacuation of, 190 






John Montrésor’s proposals ft 

storming, 290; siege of, 47; men- 

tioned, 57, 192, 193, 284 
Mulcaster, Capt., 287 


Miller, John Peter, 2 
Munro, Lt., 
eon Marcus, 2 

Murray, Major Francis, 289 


Negley, W. B., 498 


| Neill, Rev. Mr., Episcopalian Clergy- 


man (1760), 269; Rev. Edward D., 
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History of Minnesota by, noticed, 
480; Wm., 19 

Nesbit, J. M., & Co., 18 

New Castle, Del., William Penn takes 
possession of, 422; mentioned, 452; 
Penn’s address to Justices of, 440 

Newhall, Thos. A., 10 

New Jersey, Feuwick’s proposal for 
planting colony of, 86-0; Proprie- 
tary Towns of West, by John Cle- 
ment, 491 

Newland, John, 174; Nathaniel, 174; 
Nicholas, 174 

NEWLIN, 375 

New Sweden, letter of Peter Minuit 
proposing the founding of colony 
of, 458; early documents regarding, 
189 

New York, letter from the Merchants 
Committee of, to Committee in 
Phila., 118 

Nichol, Capt., 35 

NICHOLS, 81 

Nicholson, John, letter to, from Robt. 
Morris, 111, 112; letter from Dr. 
Benj. Rush to, 113 

NICKLIN, Philip H., 215 

Nisbet, Dr. Chas., correction regard- 
ing the spelling of, 256 

Nonailles, 112 

Norrell, James, Jane, 75 

Norris, Isaac, notice of death of, 136 

Nourse, Joseph, quoted, 102 

Nutt, Samuel, 79 

Nutz, Leonard, 267 


OGDEN, Hugh, 400 

Ogilby, John, his account of New 
Jersey, 86 

O’Hara, Lieut.-Col. James, query re- 
garding portrait of, 255 

“Old Tronsides,”’ first locomotive 
manufactured in U. S., 387 

Op den Graef, Abraham, 135 

Ormshy, John, 498 

Osborne, Sir George, 190 

Ottave, Col., 199 

Outfield, George, 416 

OWEN, Robert, 186; Jane, 186; 
Griffith, 186 

Oxenstjerna, Axel, 458 

PALMER, Elizabeth, 106; Anthony, 
105 

Pamphlets of 1764, authorship of, 251 

Paoli, massacre of, 39 

Paper-making, history of, 123 

Pappegoija, Johan, 455 

PARIS, 17 

Parker, James, Psalms of David 
printed by, 124 

Parr, James, 261 

Paske!, Thomas, extract from a letter 
written in Penna. by, to J. J. Chip 
penham in England, 325 





Pastorius, first pedagogue of first 
school in Germantown, 280, 282 

Patrick, John, 79, 80; Mary, 81 

PATTERSON, 77 

Pattison, Genl., supersedes Genl. 
Cleaveland in command at Mud 
Island, 195: mentioned, 194; Goy. 
Robert E.. remarks before the His- 
torical Society, 483 

Patton, Col., 125 

Paxton Boys at Germantown, 283 

Penington, Edward, letter of, to 
Thomas Wharton, Jr., 364; Isaac, 
365 

Penn, Granville John, 10, 11; John, 
extract of a letter from Richard 
Peters to, 403 

Penn, William, mentioned, 10; por- 
trait of, 174; arrival of, in America, 
175, 179; rumors of death of, 176; 
vindication of, by Philip Ford, and 
other papers relating to the settle- 
ment of Pa., read before Hist. Soe. 
of Pa. by F. D. Stone, 17 
- Treaty with the Indians, 2 
history of the portrait of, 25: 
of John Blackwell to, 365; 
of, relating to the settlement of Pa.. 
368%; Treaty, hy Charles 8. Keyser, 
notice of, 37: extent of charter 
granted to, in 1681, 413; narrative 
ot proceedings betwixt Lord Balti- 
morpeened,.414; Bi-Centennial anni- 
versary of landing of, 435; address 
of, to the Justices of New Castle, 
Dec. 21, 1682, 440; landing of, cir- 
cumstances of, carefully stated, 446; 
letter of the poet Tennyson regard- 
ing, (52; Excellent Privilege of Lib- 
erty and Property by, 461; letters 








letters 











’ 
of, to Lord Baltimore, 463; to Wm. 
Markham, 464, 466; Jasper Yeates, 
467; Robert Boyle, 472; letter from. to 
Sec. Bridgeman, 473; origin of motto 

| onarms of, 485 

| Pennsylvania, letters of Wm. Penn re- 

| lating to the settlement of, 368; and 
Maryland, boundaries of, 412; for- 
|} mative infftenece-ef—on-feTleral in- 
stitutions, 482; query regarding the 
building in which first Assembly of, 
was held, 484; early map of, men- 
tioned, 490 

Pennsylvania Bi-Centennial celebra- 
tion at Mound Santa Barbara, Cal., 
notice of, 492 

Pennsylvania, collection of various 
pieces concerning, and brief account 
of, 490 


Penuypacker, Sam]. W., collection of 


various pieces concerning Pennsyl- 
vania, printed in 1684, translated 
| by, 312 
Pensulvanie, Reciieil de Diverses 
Pieces Concernant la Pensylvanie, 
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translated by Saml. W. Penny-; Psalms of David for use of Reformed 
packer, 311 Dutch Chure! bs Ese Boe 

Perot, Elliston, James, John, 146 Pulaski Town, 131 

PETERS, 138 |! Putnam, Genl., 114 

Peters, Richard, extract from a letter 














to John Penn from, 403; occupant | Quakers sent to \ in 1777, 92; and 
of Christ Church parsonage, 48/7 defensive war, se Logan’s letter, 402 
Peterson, Lieut., 101 Quartermaster-Generals of U. §$ 
Pettit, Charles, 80 Army, query regarding portraits 
Peyton, J. Lewis, History of Augusta of, 255, 374 
County, Virginia, by, notice of, 490 
Philadelphia, British Army enter, in, Railroad, The Germanto it Sta 
1777, 41; fortification of, in 1777, 43; tion, 385 
letter from the Merchants ¢ nm tee RAMBO, Peter, 4 
of New York to one in, 118; evacua- | Randolph, Edm resid » of, Ger 
tion of, 292 mantown, 260 
PHILIPS, 107 Ranel 17 
Philips, William, 507 Rankin 
Phillis, a slave, burned, 486 Rawdon, ) 
Phyle, Dr., 101 | RAWLE, 5 
Philip S., 25 Rawson, Edward, 459 
7 READ, George, 214 
regarding the mode of | Reciieil de Diverses, Pieces Cons 
weighing, in Germantown, 380 nant la Pensylvanie, tre al 
‘Pine Place” or * The Ro »kery,”” | Saml. W. Pennypacker 
Germantown, 272 | Red Bank, Fort at, 191, 193 
Piper, Col., death of, 114 | Redles, George, 6 


Pitman, Caleb, 125 Reed, Henry Van, 79 

Pitts, Lt., 35 Reeside, James, 132 

Pittsburgh in 1761, 544; corrections in| REICHERT, Johann Frederick, 73 
returns of, 498 Reinagle, Mr., 112 

Plow, Jethro Wood, Inventor of the | Rensselaerswyck, colony of, 4 
Modern, by Frank Gilbert, notice | Revolutionary Intelligence, 566 
of, 367 Reynell, John, 24 


Plumer, Goy. Win., and Wm., Jr.,{ RAYDDERCH ap, 302 
letters, ete., from papers of, 245;] RICHARDS, 69-85 
Wmm., Jr., note from, regarding let- | Richard , Benjamin W., portrait of 
ter addressed to Richd. Stockton,| 83; John, member of Congress, 73 
249; letters of Henry Clay to, 355 Joseph, 453; Lewis, sketch of some 





PLUMSTED, Clement, 106; Clemen-] of the descendants of Owen, 1 











tina, 109; Elizabeth, 37; William, 69-85; Mark, 75; Matthias, m mb 
337; Wm., son of Clement, 106;; of Congress, 73; Matthias S., 73 
children of Wm, and Mary, 109 Owen, sketch of some of the d 
Pooles Island, 416 dants of, 69-85; Rowland, 74 
Poor, laws for the, 166 Richardson, Francis, news of arrival 
Portuguese minister sued, 377 of, in New York, 17 W., 121 
Potter’s Field, Germantown, 131 Richmond Ifill, 8 
POTTS, 83 Ridgway, Jacob, country s 
Powder Mills, New, query re mentioned, 487 
location of, 254 Rising, Gov. Johan, 455, 4°6 
Powell, PRISCILLA, 310; Samuel, Jr., 156; Sven, 456 


74 Riter, George, 394; Michael, 20, , 
Preble, G. H., Notes for a History of Rittenhouse, anecdote regari 
Steam Navigation by, notice of, 491 Roads, Jacob, 74 
Prevost, Alexander, 19 ROBERTS, 77, 148 
Price, ELt K., 185, 497; ISAac, 497; Robert’s Mill, picture of, oppos ; 





John Morgan, 131; Puiuip, 497; mentioned, 273 

RACHEL, 497 ; Wister, 13 Robert’s School House, Germant 
Priestley, Dr., 115 275, 401 
Printer, Moravian, 249 ROBESON, Mary, dan. of Peter, ar 
Printing, early, first book pri: ted dote of horsemanship of, 3 

south of Mass., Robinson, Samuel, query regard 
Printz, Governor, 4 155 death of, 374; , omit, on p. 97, 45 
Proctor, Thomas, 375 Rock House, Germantown, 262 


Province Island fortified, 49 | Rodgers, Rev. Jcln, 33h 


, , 
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Roe, Rosanna, 260 


“Roebuck Tavern,’”? Germantown, 15 | 
Roocker, Rev. James, 273; Sarah, 


schoul at Germantown, 273 

Rooker, Miss ——, 396 

Rosét, Jacque Marie (Jacob), 7, 8, 9; 
John, 9 

Ross, 109, 215 

Ross, Dr. Andrew, information 
wanted regarding, 496; John, 453 

Rowan, Andrew K., 12: 

Royal, Edward, 4; George, 4; Jacob, 5 

Runkle, Capt., 268, 269, 377 

Rush, Dr. Benj., mentioned, 21, 3 
letter to Griflith Evans, 113; letter 
to John Nicholson, 113 

Russell, Lt.-Col., commander of the 
siege at Mud Fort, 192; Richard, 489 

RUTTER, 78 

Sabin Family of America, by Rev. 
Auson Titus, Jr., notice of, 124 

Sanderlands, James, letter from, and 
Robert Wade to Markham, quoted, 
418 

Sanderson, Prof. John, 382 

Sansom, William, 111 

Sauer, Christopher, German Almanac 
of, by Abraham H. Cassel, 58-68; 
mentioned, 1, 132 

SAUNDERS, 24 

Savage, Sainuel, 80 

Savelle, Henry, Wm. Penn in a letter 
to, quoted, 221; Penn’s letter to, 235 

Sawyer, Major Peeter, Lord Baltimore 
received a letter at house of, 419; 
mentioned, 430 

Scuaw, Wm., 340 

SCHLECTENHORST, 209 

Schlizer, August L., information re- 
garding the officers of Continental 
Army, 125 

SCHMALE, 78 

Schmucker, B. M., notice of discourse 
by, at Lutheran Church, Pottstown, 
Pa., 491 

Scholl, Wm. N., 132 

SCHUMACHER, Benjamin, 497; 
George, 497; Isaac, 262, 263; 
Sarah, 262, 497; Wim. L., 497 

ScuuTE, Capt. Sven, 454 

SCHUYLER, 209 

Schweinitz, Rt. Rev. Edmund de, 
grace invoked by, at Pennsylvania’s 
Bi-Centenary, 435 

Scott, Dorothea, otherwise Gotherson 
and Hogben, brochure of G. D. 
Scull, under title of, notice of, 367 

Senll, Gideon D., Journal of Capt. 
John Montrésor, contributed by, 
284; Pittsburgh in 1761, 344 

Seawell, Maj., 430 

SEILER, 77 

Selby, Thomas, 305 

SENIOR, 147, 148 
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Sennot, Indian trader, 498 
SESSIONS, 18 

SEVIER, 82 

Shaffer, Dr. Chas. W., 148 
“*Shelbourne”’ or Rock Hall, 263 
Sheriff, Major, 200 

Sherkger, David, 262 

“Ship Tavern,” 80 


| SHIPPEN, 332 
| Shippen, Edward Ist, 14; Joseph, 15; 


William, William, Jr., 
M.D., 16 

Shirreff, Col., 199 

SHOEMAKER, Abraham, 497; Anna, 
264; Barbara, 497; Benjamin, 263, 
264, 497 ; Elizabeth, 497 ; George, 497 ; 
Isaac, 263, 497; Jacob, 134, 135, 497 ; 
Richard, 497; Robert, 497; Samuel, 
263, 264; Susannah, 497 

Shoemaker’s House, view of, opposite, 
°65 

SHORE, 16 

Shryock, George A., 123 

Sigoigne, Miss Adele, school for young 
ladies, 265 

SILVERS, 78 

Simcoe, Col., at Chestnut Hill, 290 

SITGREAVES, 216 

SKUTE, 454 

Skute, John, 
Sven, 454 

Slafter, Rev. Edmund F., History and 
Causes of Incorrect Latitudes by, 
notice of, 492 ? 

Slavery, where the first protest 
against, in America, was signed, 
note of Wm. Kite regarding, 370 

SMART, 149 

SMITH, Ann Hunter, 78; Benjamin 
Hayes, 182; Charles, 493, George, 182, 
493; Margaretta Dunn, 182; Mary, 
338; William, 81; Capt. William, 
338; Wm. 8., 338 

Smith, Capt., Secretary to Sir Henry 
Clinton, 287; Daniel B., 30; Daniel, 
Jr., 387; George, M.D., sketch of, 
read before Hist. Soc. of Penna, by 
Jas. J. Levick, M.D., 182-188; cor- 
rections in, 493; John Jay, story of, 
concerning early mode of travelling 
to and from Germantown, 154; men- 
tioned, 266; Joseph, note on George 
Fox’s Journal by, 494; Lloyd P., 266, 
482; Matthew, 282; Lt.-Col. Samuel, 
commander of the siege at Mud Fort, 
192; Thomas, 120; William, com- 
mander of ship Bristol, Wm 
Henry, editor of St. Clair Papers, 119 

SoMMERS, Mary, 4 

Southern Rangers of 1812, query re- 
garding, 496 

Sower, Christopher, descendants of, 
127 

Spiring, Peter, 
Minuit, 458 


M.D., 15; 


short notice of, 454; 


99. 
on 5 


letter to, from Peter 
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Spotswood Letters, Vol. I., notice of, 
373 

Sprouse, Lt., 35, 47 

St. Clair Papers, edited by Wm. H. 
Smith, notice of, 119 

St. Luke’s Church, Germantown, his- 
tory of, 269 

Stadelman, Capt. John, 133, 

Stanley, Major, 201 

Steam Navigation, Notes for 
of, by G. H. Preble, notice 

Stellwagen, Mrs., 135 

**Stenton,”’ headquarters of General 
Howe, 43 

Stephens, Col., 199 

Sterling, Genl., 114 

STEVENS, 77 

Stevens, Mon., 474 

Stewart, Com. Charles, 24; Col. Wal- 
ter, 343 

Stocks in Germantown, 281 

Stockton, Richard, letter to, regardir 
the Federal Party in 1816, 247 

Stoever, Prof. Martin L., 152 

Stokes, JAMES, 276; James, 
notice of, 383; Wyndham, 394 

Stone, Frederick D., Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians, 217-258 ; Vindica- 
tion of Wm. Penn by Philip Ford, 
and other Papers Relating to the 


oor 
ote 


History 
of, 491 


oO 
1s 


short 






Settlement of Pennsylvania, read 
by, before Hist. Soc. of Pa., 174-181 
Stoneburner, Leonard, 383 
Stout, Margaret, 335 
Strachey, ——, Sec. to Gen. Howe, 


«Ot 

Stringed instruments in regimental 
bands, query regarding, 375 

Stryker, Gen. Wm. 8., 12: 

STUART, 333 

Stuart, Gilbert, once lived in German- 
town, 303 

STUBERT, 8 

Stuckert, George T., 384 

Stuyvesant, Peter, 456 

Suenssonn, Jacob, 489 

Sullivan, Geul. John, 
Peter Livius, 245 

Sully, Thomas, 21, 22 

Sunderland, Earl of, Penn’s letter to 
the, 234; Lord, 473 

Sutherland, Lt., 35, 199; Joel B., 496 

Svenson, Jacob, 489 

Svaanendael, 460 

Swanson, Jacob, 489 

Sweden, New, see New Sweden 

SWIFT, 329, 493; Joseph, 529; Joseph 
and Margaret, children of, 331; 
Mary, 340 








letter to, from 


‘‘Taggart’s Field,’’ Germantown, 10 
Tanawa, Indian King, death of, 143 
I'ate, Anthony, 289 


Taylor, Col., 181; John, a London | 





Index. 


Baptist, 308; Col. Thomas, confer- 
ence held at house of, 422 

Tea boiled and served as greens, 38:5 

Tellner, Jacob, 151 

Tennent, Catharine, information 
wanted of, 374; obituary of, 498 

Tennyson, Alfred, letter from, 
Wm. Penn, 452 

Thames Frigate, 194 

Thayer, Major, commander of siege 
at Mud Fort, 192 

Thomas, Capt., 288; Gov. George, 
453; Robert, shoemaker in German- 
town, 384 

Thompson, 
408 

Thomson, George H., 265; John Ed- 
gar, engineer of railroad between 
Phila. and Germantown, 386 

Tilghman, E., 112; James, letters of, 
in 1774 to Mr. Wilmot, 359; William, 
453 

Toland, Robert, 10 

“Towne Court’”’ of Duke’s Laws, ex- 
planation of, 158 

TOWNSEND, 274 

Townsend, Richard, erected first grist 
mill near Germantown, 274 

Trail, Capt., 191 

Treaty, Penn’s, with the Indians, 
F. D, Stone, 217-238 

“Trefaldighets Fort,”’ 455 

Trent, ISABELLA, 208, 454; William, 


ou 


E., 112; Genl. 


William, 


by 


498 
Truffles found near Philada., 264 
Tucker, ——, a friend of William 
Penn, 474 
Tunis, Richard, 401 


*Turk’s Head’ 

Chester, 35, 36 
TWELLS, Godfrey, 276; John S., 274 
Tyers, Lt., 35 


Tavern, now West 


Usselinx, Willem, founder of the 


Dutch West ludia Company, 458 


Vallency, Ensign, 35 
Valley Forge, 38, 39 
Van Bebber, Jacob Isaacs, 135 
| Van Bon Hermann, 281 
VAN CORTLANDT, Stephanus, 209 
Van Horne, Cornelius, 456 
| VAN LAUCHET, Barbara, 20 
Varkens Kil, 454 
VARLETH, 208 
| VAUGHAN, 127 
| Vaughan, Robert, of Ilengwrt, 186 
| Vaux, Roberts, 30 
| Vernon, residence 
401 
VERRET, 216 
| Virginia Historical Society, Proceed- 
| ings of, notice of, 374 
Von ELSTEN, 398 


197 
hed 


’ 


of John Wister, 








Inde Le 


Wade, Robert, letter from James San- 
derlands and, to Markham, quoted, 
418 

Wagner’s House, Germantown, 2, 4 

Waides, Robert, 430 

Wakefield Mills, mentioned, 128 

Walkenburgh, Bar, J. V., 247 

Wallace, Sir James, 198; Join Wm., 
at Pennsylvania’s Bi-Centenary, 436; 
Hon. Wm. A., reads an address be- 
fore the Hist. Soc. of Pa., 482 

Wain, Jesse, 147, 148; RICHARD, 497; 
Robert, 149; SARAH, 497 

Ward, Henry, 416; Townsend, Ger- 
mantown Road and its Associations 
by, 1, 129, 247, 377; anecdote of a 
painting of Christ Church by, 251; 
sketch of Griffith Evans by, 312 

Waren, Michael, 74 

WARNER, 137 

“Warren, The Admiral,” 39 

Wurren, Pa., remains of a French 
officer discovered at, information 
wanted regarding, 252 

Warrinbauer, Madam, 142 

Washburn, C. C., Memorial Addresses 
on the Life and Character of, notice 
of, 492 

Washington County, Centennial Cele- 
bration of Organization of, notice of, 
12k 

Washington, George, headquarters of, 
at the Trap at Pennybecker’s Mill, 
46; mentioned, 114; rents a house 
in Germantown, 145; relics of, 147, 
148; a Loyalist’s opinion of, the char- 
acter of, ; Martha, 148; Mrs. 
Peter Grayson, 257 

Washingtoniana, 488 

Washington-Irvine Correspondence, 
by C. W. Butterfield, notice of, 371 

Watmough, John G., first President 
of Germantown Railroad, 386; Col. 
John G., mentioned, 13 

WATSON, Ann, 122; Elisabeth, 122; 


or 
oo 


Isaac, 122; John, 122; Margaret, 
122; Richard, 122; Wm., son of 
Richard, 122 

Watson, John F., residence of, Ger- 


mantown, 259; William, first settler 
of Nottingham Township, N. J., 122 

Wattkins Point, 427 

Wayne, Gen., at Paoli, 39 

Weaver, Peter, 73, 74, 75 

Webster, Pelatiah, 152 

Weeden, Genl., 52 

Weem’s Life of Washington, quoted, 
488 

Weimands, Jacob, 80 

Weiser, Conrad, 66 

Welburn, Eriel, 289 

Weld, Isaac, Jr., Travels through the 
States of North America, quoted, 
488 


qr 
_ 
or 


Welker, —, 61 

Welsh Tract, protest of the settlers 
of, 186 

West, Benjamin, a building for the 
exhibition of his Christ Healing the 
Sick, 23; MARky, 18; auto-miniature 
letter regarding, 495 

WESTON, 127 

Weygand, Cornelius, 2 

Wharton, Anne H., sketch of Thomas 
Wharton, Jr., 91-105; Joseph, 83; 
Thomas, notice of death of, 104; 
Thomas, Jr., sketch of, by Anne 
H. Wharton, 91-105; letter of Ed- 
ward Penington to, 364; Thomas L., 
30 

Wheeler, Ensign, 35 

“White Cottage,’’ Germantown, 9 

“White Horse Tavern,’’ on Lancaster 
Road, fight at, 37 

W HITE, John, of Delaware, 82; John, 
329 

White, John, 363; 

White Marsh, 195 

WHITNEY, Mrs. Emma St. C., 407; 
William L., 497 

Wihittle’s Lane, 20 

WILCOCKS, 107 

Wilcocks, John, 109 

Wilkins, Mrs. , 264; Genl. John, 
query regarding portrait of, 255 

Willet, ——, hospital mate, 35 

William 1LV., 144 
rilli Ennion, letter to 
McLane, 114; Francis H., 452 

Williamson, Hugh, 251 

WILLING, 332, 339; Mary, dau. of 
Thomas and Anne, 214 

Willing, Charles, 107; James, 366; 
Thomas, extract from letter of, to 
Genl. Fredk. Haldimand, 366 

Willis, Captain, 35 

Wilmot, Henry, letters of Jas. Tilgh- 
man to, 359 

Wilson, George, postmaster of Ger- 
mantown, 272; George, shoemaker, 

Maj.-Genl. Sir Thomas, 192 

Winchester, Elhanan, 113 

Wirtz, Major, 101 

Wistar, Dr., 142 

Wistars, Dr., 111 

Wister, Charles J., 2, 148. 265; CHAR- 
LES J., 17; CASPER, 141; Hannah, 
19; JOHN, 141; John, 401; SALOME, 
dau. of John, 153; Wm. Rotch, 267 ; 
Wm. Wynne, 16 

Wister’s House, 1 

Woelwarth’s Hessian Brigade, 286 

Woop, 81, 82 

Wood, George B., 6; Jethro, Inventor 
of the Modern Plow, by Frank Gil- 
bert, votice of, 367 

Woodman” tavern on Germantown 
Road, 250 





tobert, 192 





Allen 
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Woodman’s Valley Forge, 59 

Workingmen’s Club, Germantown, 
151 

Wright, Robert K., 394 

Wriothesley, Lady Elizabeth, 339 

Wulff, Paul, 280, 281 

WYNNE, Dr. Thomas, 185, 209 


YEATES, 214, 215, 457 

Yeates, Jasper, extracts from letters 
to, from Wim. Penn, 467 

Yellow Fever in Phila. in 1803, 125 


index. 


York, Duke of, his laws quoted, 157, 
158, 159, 160 

Young, Chas., 111 

Zachary, John, 2 

Zimmermann, Matthias, mentioned, 
135; early plans of Germantown by, 
393 

Zinzendorf, Count,2; Moravian school 
in house of, 149; account of, 150; first 
sermon in America, 277 

Zwinger, Dr., 60 
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Emory, John, Chelten Hills 

Fisher, Henry M., Alverthorpe 

tFisher, J. Francis, Alverthorpe 

Godey, Fi ank, Overbrook 

Gumbes, Charles W., Oaks P. O. 

Haverford College, Haverford Col- 
lege P. O. 

Heacock, John, Jenkintown 

Hunsicker, Henry A., Freeland 


Montour 


tKent, Rodolphus, Gwynedd 
Jones, J. Aubrey, Wynnewood 
Lambert, John, Aysgarth, Abington 
tLardner, Richard Penn, Graydon 
Mellor, Thomas, Shoemakertown 
Morris, Wistar, Overbrook 
Shoemaker, Robert, Shoemakertown 
Thomson, Frank, Merion 

Tyson, James L., Penn Llyn 

Union Library Company, Hatboro 
tWitte, William H., White Marsh 
Yeakle, W. A., Flourtown 

tYost, J. S., Pottstown 


County. 


Maus, Philip F., Danville 
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Northampton County. 


tBleck, Ernest F., Bethlehem Library of Lehigh University, South 
Fatzinger, Jacob, Jr., Weaversville Bethlehem 
+Firmstone, William, Easton Library, Congregation of United Breth- 
Henry, Granville, Nazareth ren, Bethlehem 
Hutchinson, John N., Easton. tLibrary, Moravian Seminary, Bethle- 
tJones, Maurice C., Bethlehem hem, renewed 
Jones, William Ashley, Bethlehem 7Library, Nazareth Hall, Nazareth, re- 
Lamberton, Robert A., South Beth- newed 

lehem, Northampton Co, tMaxwell, Henry D., Easton 
tLeibert, James, Bethlehem *Michler, Peter S., Easton 
Lerch, John, Bethlehem t+Roepper, William T., Bethlehem 


Library of Lafayette College, Easton Schropp, Abraham S., Bethlehem 
Wilbur, E. P., South Bethlehem 
Northumberland County. 
Greenough, William J., Sunbury Rockefeller, William, Sunbury 
Packer, John B., Sunbury Wolverton, S. P., Sunbury 
rPriestley, Joseph R., Northumberland 
Potter County. 


tjoerg, Edward, Kettle Creek 


Schuylkill County. 


Atkins, Charles M., Pottsville Shippen, Samuel S., Pottsville 
Brown, David P., Pottsville Snyder, George W., Pottsville 
Hughes, Francis W., Pottsville Taylor, Charles K., Minersville 
Kaercher, George R., Pottsville Washburn, Daniel, Ashland 

Keim, George de B., Pottsville Wetherill, J. Macomb, Pottsville 
Passmore, J. A. M., Pottsville White, J. Claude, Swatara 
tRepplier, George S., Pottsville Zulich, Thomas C., Schuylkill Have 


Sheafer, Peter W., Pottsville. 


Somerset County. 


Ross, Moses A., Addison 


Union County. 


Linn, J. Merrill, Lewisburg 


Warren County. 


Irvine, William A., Irvine tNewbold, Thomas H., Irvine 
Library Association, Warren 


‘ 
Washington County. 


Crumline, Boyd, Washington 
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Wayne County. 


tDickson, James R., Honesdale 
Preston, Miss Ann, Stockport 


*Preston, Paul S., Stockport 


Westmoreland County. 


Huff, George F., Greensburg 


Laux, James B., Greensburg 


York County. 


tWagner, Samuel, York 


Eichelberger, M. S., York 


Philadelphia. 


Adams, H. Carlton 
tAdams, Robe't 
Aertsen, James M., Germantown 
Allen, Edmund 

Allen, Samuel 

tAllen, William H. 
tAllibone, Thomas 
Allison, Walter 
Allison, W. C. 

+Alter, Solomon 
Altemus, S. T. 
Anspach, John, Jr. 
Archer, Pierce, Jr. 
tArmstrong, Edward, Germantown 
Armstrong, William G. 
Arrott, William 
tAshbridge, William 
Ashhurst, Henry 
Asbhurst John 
Ashhurst, John, Jr. 
+Ashhurst, Richard 
Ashhurst, Richard, Jr. 
Ashhurst, Richard L. 
tAshmead, Samuel B. 
Ashton, Samuel K., Germantown 
tAtlee, Washington L. 
Audenried, J. Thomas 
tAudenried, Lewis 
Austin, John B. 
tBache, Franklin 
tBackus, F. R. 

Bailey, E. Westcott 
Baird, Henry C. 

Baird, John 

tBaird, Matthew 
tBaird, William M. 
Baker, Alfred G. 
Baker, John R. 

Baker, Willam DeF ord, Germantown 
Baker, William S. 
tBalch, Thomas 

Bald, J. Dorsey 
tBalderston, Jonathan 


Baldwin, Henry, Jr. 
tBaldwin, Matthias W. 
+Ball, George W. 
Barclay, Richard D. 
+Barton, Isaac 
Bateman, James 

Bates, Joseph William 
+Bates, Jos. Wm., Jr. 
tBeck, Charles F. 

Bell, Miss Helen 
Benners, William J., Germantown 
+Benson, Alexander, Jr. 
Benson, Gustavus 
Besson, Charles A. 
+Bettle, Samuel 

Bettle, William 
+Betton, Thomas F., Germantown 
siddle, Alexander 
Biddle, Alexander W. 
Biddle, Miss Anne E. 
tBiddle, Chapman 
+Biddle, Charles J. 
+Biddle, Clement 
Biddle, Craig 

Biddle, Edward C. 
Biddle, George W. 
Biddle Henry D. 
Biddle, James S. 
Biddle, Thomas A. 
Biddle, Walter L. C. 
Bines, Samuel M., Germantown 
Blanchard, Miss Maria 
+Blanchard, William A. 
Blight, Atherton 

Bliss, William 
+Boardman, Henry A. 
Boker, Charles S. 
Boller, Frederick J. 
+Bond, James 

+Bond, L. Montgomery 
+Borie, Adolphe FE. 
Borie, Charles L. 
Bowen, Ezra 








Boyd, Augustus 

tBrady, Patrick 

*Breck, Samuel 

Brewster, Benjamin Harris 
Brick, Samuel R. 

Bringhurst, John H. 

+Brock, John P. 

Brockie, William, Germantown 
Brooke, Francs M. 
Brookfield, Hannah P. 
Brotherhead, William 

+Brown, David S. 

+Brown, Frederick 

+Brown, John A. 

Brown, Joseph D. 

Brown, T. W star 

*Brown, Washington, Chestnut Hill 
+Browne, N. B. 

+Browning, Edward © 

+Buck, Francis N., Chestnut Hill 
Bullitt, John C. 

7Bunting, Jacob T. 

*Burgin, George H. 

Burgin, George H., Germantown 
Burgin, Herman, Germantown 
surnham, George 

Burns, Robert 

Burroughs, Horatio N. 

Burt, Nathaniel, Roxborough 
+Busch, Edward 

7Butler, John M. 


Cabeen, Francis von A., Germantown 


Cadwalader, John 
+Cadwalader, John 
Cadwalader, Richard M, 
+Cadwalader, William 
+Caldcleugh, William George 
+Caldwell, James E. 
Caldwell, S. A. 

+Campbell, Archibald, Germantown 
+Cannell, S. Wilmer, Beechwood 
+Carey, Henry C. 

Carpenter, Edward 
Carpenter, J. Edward 
Carpenter, Joseph R. 
+Carpenter, Samuel H. 
+Carpenter, Samuel H., Jr. 
Carson, Hampton L. 

Carson Joseph 

Carter, William T. 

Carver, Alexander B,. 
Cassatt, Robert S. 

Cassidy, Lewis C. 

tCastle, James H. 
Catherwood, H. W. 
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Caven, Joseph L. 
Cavender, Thomas S. 
Chambers, Harmon A. 
Chandler, James B. 
Chew, Samuel, Cliveden, Germant'n 
Childs, George W. 

Christian, Samuel J. 

Claghorn, James L. 
tClaghorn, John W. 

Clark, Clarence H. 

Clark, Edward W. 

+Clark, Elisha W. 

Clarke, Edward S. 

*Clayton, John 

Clothier, Conrad F. 

Coates, Benjamin 

+tCoates, Benjamin H. 

Coates, Henry T. 

Cochran, Thomas 

Cochran, Travis 

Cochran, William G. 

+Coffin, Arthur G. 

tColes, Edward 

+Colladay, George W. 
*Collins, T. K. 

tColwell, Stephen 

Comegys, B. B. 

Conarroe, George W. 

Condict, J. Elliot, Germantown 
Conrad, Thomas K,. 

Cooke, Jay 

Cooke, Jay, Jr. 

Cooley, Aaron B. 

tCooper, Lewis 

TtCope, Alfred, Fairfield 

Cope, Caleb 

Cope, Francis R., Germantown 
Cope, Thomas P., Jr., Germantown 
Corlies, S. Fisher 

Coxe, Brinton 

+ Cowan, Richard 

+Crabb, William A. 

Craig, Andrew C. 

Cramp, Charles H. 

Cramp, Henry W. 

Cramp, William M. 

*Craven, Thomas 

Cresson, Charles C. 

Cresson, George V. 

tCresson, John C. 

Cresson, William P. 

tGrissy, James 

tCroasdale, Jeremiah 
tCroasdill, Charles W. 
Cummins, D., B. 








Curtis, Joseph 
Cushman, Herbert 
tDa Costa. John C, 
Dallett, G.llies 

Darley, Francis T. S. 
tDavids, Hugh 
Davies, Thomas F. 
+Dawson, Josiah 
+Dawson, Mordecai L. 
Dawson, William 
+Day, Alfred 

Dechert, Henry : 3 
Delano, Eugene 
tDerbyshire, Alexander J. 
Dick, Franklin A. 
Dickinson, Mahlon H. 
tDickson, Levi 
Dickson, L. Taylor 
Disston, Albert H. 
Disston, Hamilton 
Disston, Horace C. 
Dougherty, Daniel 
Dougherty, James 
Douredoure, Bernard L. 
Dreer, Ferdinand j. 
Drexel, Anthony J. 
*Duane, William 

Du Barry, J. N. 
tDulty, William 
tDundas, James 
Dungan, Charles B. 
+Dunlap, Thomas 
Dye, John H. 
Earl, Harrison 
Earle, James M. 
tEarly, William 

tEckert, George N. 
Edwards, Howard 
Edwards, Richard S. 
Eisenbrey, Edwin T. 
Eisenbrey, William Harrison 
Eldridge, G. Morgan 

Elkin, Solomon 

Elliot, A. G. 

tElliott, Isaac 

tEllis, Charles 

Ellmaker, Peter C. 
Elverson, James 

Elwyn, Alfred Langdon 
tEly, John 

tEly, Miss Louisa, Germantown 
Ely, William, Germantown 
Emery, Titus S. 

Emley, Gilbert 

tEmory, Charles 
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tErrickson, Michael 

Evans, Horace Y. 

Evans, Joseph R. 

tEvans, J. Wistar, Germantown 

Fagan, George R. 

+Fagan, John 

+Fahnestock, B. A. 

+Fahnestock, George W. 

Fallon, John 

Farmer, James 5. 

+Farnum, John 

Fay, William A. 

Fell, Franklin 

tFell, J. Gillingham 

Fell, John R. 

+Fenimore, Jason L. 

Fernon, Thomas 5S. 

tFish, A. J. 

*Fisher, Charles Henry, Brookwood 

+Fisher, Miss Elizabeth R., Wakefield, 
Germantown 

Fisher, George Harrison 

Fisher, J. B. 

Flanagan, James M. 

Flanagan, Stephen 

Fitler, Edwin H. 

tFoster, William B., Jr. 

+Foulke, William Parker 

+Foust, Robert M. 

+Fox, Charles P., Champ-lost 

Fox, George 5S. 

Fox, Miss Mary D., Champ-lost 

Fox, Philip L. 

Fraley, Frederick 

Franciscus, A. H. 

Frazier, William W.,, Jr. 

Freas, P. R., Germantown 

Freeman, Chapman 

French, Samuel H. 

Fritz, Horace 

Frohmann, August 

tFuller, Henry M. 

tFullerton, Alexander 

Furness, Horace Howard 

Gallagher, Augustus B. 

Gardette, Emile B. 

Garrett, Thomas C., Germantown 

Garrett, Walter 

Garrett, William E., Jr. 

tGaul, Frederick 

Gaw, Alexander G. 

Gawthrop, Henry 

Gazzam, Joseph M. 

tGerhard, Benjamin 

Gerhard, John S. 
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Gest, John B. 
Ghriskey, Charles M. 
Gibbons, Charles 
Gibson, Henry C. 
Gilbert, David 
tGilbert, John 
Gillingham, J. E. 
TGilpin, Henry D. 
Goforth, John 
+Gordon, N. P. 
Gowen, Franklin B., Mount Airy 
Graff, Frederick 

Graff, Mrs. Paul 
Grant, Samuel, Jr. 
Grant, William S. 
Gratz, Harry S. 
tGratz, Robert H. 
Gratz, Simon 

Greble, Edwin 

Greene, Stephen 
tGreeves, James R. 
tGries, John M. 
Griffits, William F., Jr. 
tGrigg, John 

Griscom, Clement A. 
tGrout, Henry T. 
tGrugan, Charles 
Gulager, William 
tHacker Isaiah C. 
tHacker, Jeremiah 
tHacker, William E. 
tHaines, Ann, Germantown 
Hamilton, Charles L. 
tHammersly, George 
Hammond, Charles, Jr. 
Hand, James C. 
tHarlan, Charles 
+Harmar, Charles, Harmar's Retreat 
fHarmar, James Lanman 
Harrah, C. J. 

Harris, Franklin M. 
Harrison, Alfred C. 
Harrison, Charles C. 
Harrison, George L. 
Harrison, John 
tHarrison, Joseph, Jr. 
Harrison, Thomas S. 
Hart, Abraham 

Hart, Thomas, Jr. 
Hartshorne, Charles 
Hartshorne, Edward 
Harvey, Alexander E. 
tHaseltine, John 
Haseltine, Ward B. 
Haupt, Herman 


Hay, Miss Mary 

Hay, Thomas 

+Hazard, Erskine 
*Hazard, Samuel 
+Heazlitt, Charles F. 
Heberton, Cra‘g 
+Heberton, G. Craig 
Henry, Morton P. 
Henszey, William C. 
tHering, Constantine 
Hildeburn, Henry M. 
*Hill, Marshall 

Hilles, Nathan, Frankford 
Hockley, John, Jr. 
tHodge, Hugh L. 
Hoffman, Francis S. 
+Hollingsworth, Thomas G. 
Hollis, P. C., Germantown 
tHolsman, Daniel 

+Hone, Isaac 5S. 

*+Hood, Samuel, Mount Airy 
+Hoopes, Penrose R. 
Hopkins, Edward M. 
Horstmann, F. Oden 
*Horstmann, Sigmund H. 
*Horstmann, William J. 
Houston, Henry H., Germantown 
Howard, Daniel W. 
Howard, James W. 
tHoward, N. G. 

Huddy, Benjamin F. 
Huff, John W. 
Huidekoper, Rush Shippen 
tHumphreys, Charles 
tHunt, Benjamin P. 
Huntington, L. C. I 
Hutchinson, Charles Hare 
Hutchinson, Emlen 
Ingersoll, Charles 
+Ingersoll, Joseph R. 
Ingram, Harlan 

Ingram, Thomas R. 
Iseminger, Charles F. 
Jackson, Charles M. 
Jacobs, William Boyd 
James, John O. 

tJames, Thomas C, 
Jamison, B. K. 

Janney, Benj. S., Jr. 
Janney, George 

Jayne, ag a 

tJayne, David W. 

Jeanes, William C. 
Jenkins, Jabez, Jr. 

Jenks, Barton H, 
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Jenks, John S. 

Jenks, William H. 
Jenks, William P. 
Jennings, N. A. 
Johnson, John G. 
tJohnson, Lawrence 
Johnson, R. Winder 
tJohnston, Alexander 
Johnston, William Stoddart 
Jones, Caleb 

Jones, Horatio Gates, Roxborough 
Jordan, Edgar F. 
Jordan, Francis 
Jordan, John, Jr. 
Justice, Philip S. 

Kane, Robert P. 

Kay, J. Alfred 

Keating, William V. 
Keen, Gregory B. 
Keith, Charles Penrose 
Kelley, William D. 
Kemble, William H. 
tKempton, James C., Manayunk 
tKent, William C. 
Kern, William H. 
Kessler, John, Jr. 
Keyser, Charles 5. 
tKeyser, Peter A. 
+Kimballi, Stephen 
Kimber, Thomas, Jr. 
tKing, C. Murray 
King, D. Rodney 
tKing, Robert P. 
Kirkbride, Thomas 5. 
tKirkham, William 
Kirkpatrick, Edwin 
Kirtley, Thomas H. 
Kneass, Strickland 
Kneedler, J. S. 

Knight, Edward C. 
Knowles, George L. 
Koecker, Leonard R. 
*Kuhn, Hartman 
tKuhn, J. Hamilton 
Lambdin, James R., Germantown 
Landreth, Oiiver 
Lardner, Jas. Lawrence 
Lea, Henry C. 

Lea, Isaac 

Lea, Joseph 

Lee, George F. 
Leedom, Benjamin J., Germantown 
¢#Lehman, William H. 
Lejee, William R. 
tLennig, Frederick 


+Levering, Lemuel S. 

tLevy, Lyon Joseph 

tLewis, Ellis 

Lewis, George T. 

Lewis, Henry 

Lewis, John T. 

Lewis, Joseph W., Germantown 

tLewis, Mordecai D. 

Lewis, Samuel G. 

Lewis, Wm. Fisher 

tLindsay, John 

Lippincott, J. B. 

Littell, C. Willing, Germantown 

Little, Amos R. 

tLocke, Zebulon 

Long, James 

tLongstreth, William C. 

tLovering, Joseph S., Oak Hill 

tLowry, Robert O. 

Lucas, John 

tLukens, Casper P. 

7Library, Athenaeum, renewed 

tLibrary, Carpenters’ Company, re- 
newed 

tLibrary Company, Philadelphia, re 
newed 

Library of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
of Pennsylvania 

Library, Mercantile 

tLibrary, Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety, renewed 

Library Company, Southwark 

McAllister, James W. 

McAllister, John A. 

McAIll ster, William Y. 

McArthur, John, Jr. 

McCall, Harry 

McCall, John-C. 

tMcCanles, John 

McFarland, Park, Jr., 

McIntyre, Archibald 

+*McKibben, William C. 

McKean, H. Pratt, Germantown 

McMahon, George W. 

McMichael, Moiton, Jr. 

+McMichael, Morton 

+Macalester, Charles, Torresdale 

Macdowell, William H, 

+Maceuen, Malcolm 

Mackellar, Thomas, Germantown 

MacVeagh, Wayne 

Maddock, Edward 

Magarge, Charles, Germantown 

+Magee, James 

Magee, M.chael 








tMalone, Benjamin 
Manderson, Andrew 
Mann, William B. 
Mann, William J. 
tMarkley, Edward C. 
tMarsh, Benjamin V. 
tMarshall, Benjamin 
tMartin, George H. 
Martin, John Hill 
Mason, Samuel 
tMassey, Robert V. 
Maule, Edward 
Meade, George 
tMegargee, Sylvester J. 
tMeredith, William M. 
tMercer, Singleton A. 
tMerrick, Samuel V. 
Michener, Israel 
Michener, John H. 
tMickley, Joseph J. 
tMiddleton, E. P. 
Middleton, Nathan 
tMiles, Edward Harris 
tMiller, Andrew 
tMiller, E. Spencer 
Miller, J. Christian 
Mitchell, E. Coppée 
Mitchell, James T. 
Mitchell, John C. 
tMitchell, John K. 
+Mitchell, Thomas S. 
Mitchell, William A. 
Montgomery, John T. 
Montgomery, Thomas H. 
Monges, Gordon 
tMoore, Bloomfield H. 
Morris, Casper 

Morris, Charles M. 
Morr's, Ell ston P., Germantown 
Morris, Israel 

tMorris, JacobG. 
Morrs, John T. 
Muirheid, Charles H. 
Munday, Eugene H. 
tMyers, Joseph B. 
Nebinge”, Andiew 
tNeill, John 
tNewbold, James 5. 
Newbold, John S. 
tNewbold, William H. 
Newhall, Thomas A., Germantown 
tNewkirk, Matthew 
Newland, Edward 
Newton, Richard 
Nicholson, James B. 
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Nicholson, Richard L, 
tNorris, George W. 
Norris, Miss Hannah Fox 
Norris, Isaac 

tNorris, Samuel 

Norris, William F. 
+Notman, John 


Nugent, George, Germantown 


Ogden, Charles 5. 
tOgden, John M. 
tOrne, James H. 
tPalmer, Jonathan 
Parrish, Dillwyn 
Parrish, Samuel 
Parry, Charles T. 
Paschall, Robert S. 
Patten, William 
+Patterson, Robert 
Patterson, Robert 
tPaul, Bettle 

Paul, James 

Paul, James W. 
Pawson, James 
tPaxton, Joseph R. 
tPeace, Edward 
Peirce, William S. 
Pemberton, Israel 
Pennypacker, Samuel W. 
Pepper, George N. 
Pepper, George S. 
tPepper, Henry 
Pepper, Lawrence 5. 
tPeters, Francis 
Philler, George 
Phillips, Henry M. 
Phillips, Horace 
Phillips, Moro 
tPhillips, Samuel R. 
TPlatt, William, Jr. 
+Pleasznts, Samuel 
t Plitt, George 
Porter, William A. 
Postlethwaite, Edward T 
TPotter, Alfred R. 
Potts, Joseph D. 
Powell, Washington B. 
tPowers, Thomas H. 
Price, Eli K. 

Price, J. Sergeant 
Price, Richard 
(Primrose, William 
tPringle, James 5. 
Purves, William 
Queen, Frank 
fRandall, Josiah 








+Randolph, Edward T. 
Randolph, Evan 
+Randolph, Nathaniel 
Rau, Edward H. 
Rawle, Henry 
Rawle, William Brooke 
Rawle, William Henry 
tReeves, Samuel J. 
+Remington, Thomas P. 
Repplier, John G. 
tRepplier, Joseph M. 
tRice, John 
Richardson, Richard 
Richardson, Thomas 
Ritchie, Craig D. 
tRitter, Jacob B. 
+Robbins, John 
Robe:ts, Albeit C. 
tRoberts, Algernon S. 
Roberts, Charles 
Robe: ts, Edward, Jr. 
Roberts, George H. 
tRoberts, Solomon W. 
Roberts, William R. 
+Robins, Thomas 
tRogers, Alfred W. 
Rogers, Charles H. 
Rogers, Fairman 
Rowland, Henry J. 
tRowland, William 
tRupp, J. Daniel 
+Rutter, Robert L. 
tRyerss, Joseph W. 
Samucl, Edward 
Sanders, Dallas 
Santee, Charles 
tSargent, Winthrop 
Scattergood, George J. 
Schaffer, Charles 
Scott, James P. 
Scott, Lewis A. 
tScott, Thomas A. 
Seull, David, Jr. 
Scull, Edward L. 
Seal, Joseph H. 
Sellers, David W. 
Sellers, John, jr. 
Sellers, William 
Seltzer, J. H. 
Sergeant, J. Dickinson 
tSergeant, Thomas 
Sergeant, William 
Sexton, John W. 
tSharpless, Henry H. G. 
Sharpless, Nathan H. 
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Sharpless, Samuel J. 
Sharswood, George 
Sheafer, William H. 
Sheble, George H. 
Shelton, F. R. 
Sheppard, Furman 
Sherman, Roger 
Shipley, Augustus B,, Germantown 
tShippen, Franklin 
tShippen, William 
Shober, Samuel L. 
Shoemaker, Benjamin H. 
Simons, Henry 
+Sinclair, Thomas 
+Singerly, Joseph 
Singerly, William M, 
Smedley, Samuel L. 
Sm‘th, Alfred, Germantown 
Smith, Aubrey H. 
Smith, A. Lewis 
+Smith, Beaton 
Smith, Benjamin R. 
Sm-th, Charles 

Smith, Charles FE. 
Smith, Davis R. 
+Smith, Elwood M. 
Smith, George Plumer 
Smith, James C. 
Smith, Jesse E. 

Smith, John F. 

Smith, Joseph P. 
+Smith, Lewis Waln 
tSmith, Newberry A. 
Smith, Richard 
Smith, Richard S. 
Smith, Robert 

Smith, Robert P., Germantown 
Smith, Samuel Grant 
Sm.th, Thomas 
Smyth, Lindley 

Social Art Club 
Solms, Sidney J. 
Sower, Charles G. 
Sowers, W.llam H. 
Spackman, John B. 
Spangler, C, E. 
tSparks, Thomas 
Sparks, Thomas W. 
Speel, Joseph A. 
Spiess, George W. 
Spencer, Charles, Germantown 
Spencer, Howard 
Spencer, James S. 
tSpooner, Edwin 
tSproat, Harris L. 








Steel, Edward T., Germantown 
Steele, James L. 

+Steever, Henry D., Germantown 
tStevens, James E, P., Germantown 
Stillé, Alfred 

Stillé, Charles J. 

Stocker, Anthony E. 

Stoddait, J. Marshall 

Stokes, Franc s, Germantown 
tStokes, William A. 

Stone, Frederick D., Germantown 
Stone, James N. 

*#Stone, William E., Germantown 
Stuart, George H. 

Stoddart, Curwen 

Struthers, William 

tSully, Thomas 

Sutter, Daniel 

Swain, Charles M, 

TSwift, Joseph 

Sypher, J. R. 

Taggart, William H. 

Tasker, Stephen P. M. 

Tasker, Thomas T. 

+Tasker, Thomas T., Jr. 
Taylor, Enoch, Germantown 
Taylor, Samuel L. 

tTaylor, Stephen 

Thomas, George C. 

+tThomas, John Dover 
+Thomas, Joseph M. 

*#Thomas, Martin 

Thomas, William B. 

Thomas, William G. 
Thompson, E, O. 

tThompson, John J. 
Thompson, John J. 
tThompson, Oswald 
+Thomson, George H., Germantown 
tThomson, J. Edgar 

Thomson, William 

Thorn, George W. 

Tobias, Joseph F. 

tToland, Henry 

Tower, Charlemagne, Jr. 
Townsend, Henry C. 
Townsend, James P. 
Townsend, Jchn Wm. 
Traquair, James 

Trautwine, John C. 

Trotter, Charles W. 

Trotter, Joseph H. 

Trotter, Newbold H. 

Trotter, William Henry 
Trump, Daniel 
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Tucker, John 
+Turnbull, William P. 
Turnpenny, Joseph C. 
Tyler, George F. 
tTyndale, Hector 
tTyson, Job R. 
Valentine, John K. 
¢Van Syckel, James J. 
Vance, James M. 
Vaux, George 

Vaux, Roberts 

+Vaux, William S. 
Verree, John P. 
Vinton, Chas. Harred 
Von Utassy, A. W., Germantown 
Wagner, Charles M. 
Wagner, Mrs. Mary 
Walker, Jerry 

Walker, R. J, C. 
Wallace, John William 
+Waln, S. Morris 
Ward, Townsend 
tWarder, Benjamin H. 
+Warner, Joseph 
Warner, Redwood F. 
Watkins, Samuel P., Jr. 
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